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Electrify Your Delivery 
service 


To electrify is to simplify—to cut out waste of 
power. In factory and home electricity, the 
Power of the Age, is effecting wonderful econ- 
omies. It can be applied with equally good 
results to your delivery service. 





Commercial Cars assure maximum mile- 
age capacity, power, hill-climbing ability 
and economy and can be adapted to 
meet the needs of any business. 


The styles shown, 1000 lbs. capacity, are 
the most efficient light commercial cars 
yet devised. Consumption of power 
stops when the car does. This is auto- 
matic—there is no way to leave the motor 
running when the car is not in motion— 
thus every hit of current is used and used 
only in moving the car. 








“(ANADIAN (1UB" 
; WHISKY. 
Let us ki.ow the number of single and ctl 


double wagons you use, the capacity, the 
average length of haul and the nature of 
roads and grades traveled and we will 
sub nit a definite estimate on the cost of 
elsctrifying and the saving it will effect. 





All Detroit Electric Commercial Cars are equipped with Edison Batteries 


ANDERSON ELECTRIC CAR COMPANY 


452 Clay Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
Branches: New York, Broadway at 8oth St.; Chicago, 2416 Michigan Ave.; Buffalo, Cleveland, St, Louis, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis and Brooklyn, Selling representatives in all Jeading cities, 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 





During the month of October, the 
center of the world’s interest was 
in North Africa, in Tripoli, the 
object of Italy’s dramatic declaration of war 
upon Turkey. This war of 1911, with its 
possibilities for a general European embroil- 
ment, almost obscured the highly important 
fact that, during the same month, France and 
Germany had actually come to an agreement 
over their various conflicting claims in Mo- 
rocco. Hardly had the novelty of the first 
, war news from Tripoli worn off than the 
* world heard of the uprising in China against 


World 
News of a 
Month 


the Manchu dynasty and of the probability . 


of tremendous changes in the political, eco- 
nomic, and social conditions among the Chin- 
ese people. Both of these upheavals in their 
international relations are discussed later on 
in these pages. For the American people the 
past month was of particular interest because 
of the definite formation of a new Ministry in 
Canada, the first Conservative government 
in fifteen years, and the election of a new 
President in the neighboring republic of 
Mexico under unusual circumstances. Both 
of these nations, which share with us the 
North American continent, have begun, dur- 
ing the past four weeks, a new era in the 
political and economic life of their people. 


An Interview “2St month Canada experienced 
with Premier a conjunction in the adminis- 

tration of her public affairs, 
quite unique in her history, and calculated 
to exert an important influence on the trend 
of her future development. A new cabinet as- 
sumed power as a result of the spectacular 
political contest in September which rejected 
reciprocity with the United States, and a 
royal prince became governor- general of an 
overseas dominion for the first time in British 
imperial annals. The REview or REVIEWS 
is very glad to be able to present to its 
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readers, this month, a message from Premier 
Borden to the people of the United States. 
The new leader of the Canadian Government 
has himself always been a friend and admirer 
of American institutions and the American 
people. He has never, by word or deed, joined 
with those jingoes in his own country who have 
endeavored to make it appear that the in- 
terests of the two peoples run counter to each 
other. His first official utterance, as Premier, 
on the relations of the Dominion of Canada 
and the United States, is presented to our 
readers on another page this month. Mr. 
Borden, only a few days after his induction 
into office, granted an interview to Miss 
Agnes C. Laut, as special representative of 
the AMERICAN REVIEW OF REvIEWS. Miss 
Laut has long been known as an authority 
on Canadian affairs, and her articles on the 
Dominion and its people, as well as on con- 
ditions in our own Northwest, have appeared 
in these pages from time to time. 


The final results of the balloting 
in Canada on September 21 were 
not essentially different from the 
figures given in these pages last month. 
They were as follows: 


His Majority 
in Parliament 


Conservative 


and Nationalist Liberal 


Prince Edward Island... 
Manitoba 


13 
38 
10 
8 
2 
4 
9 
6 
9) 
go 


This gives Mr. Borden a majority of 37. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and his ¢cabinet presented 
their resignations to Earl Grey on October 6, 
and immediately afterward the Governor- 
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MISS CANADA BREAKS OFF HER ENGAGEMENT 


WITH UNCLE SAM 
(This cartoon sets forth the point of view of the majority 
of the Canadian journals on the defeat of reciprocity in the 
general elections held September 21. It originally appeared 
in the Montreal Star, but was copied widely and was even 
used as a poster by the triumphant Conservatives) 


General summoned Mr. Borden to form a 
new ministry. Four days later, the first 
Conservative cabinet in Canada since that 
of Sir John Macdonald in 1896 was sworn in. 
The veteran Liberal leader, Sir Wilfrid Lau- 
rier, beyond dispute the most eminent of 
living Canadians, has calmly accepted the 
result, great surprise as it was to him and 
his followers, and sturdily declares that he 
will not retire from public life, but will lead 
the Opposition in Parliament, and seek to 
reorganize his party and reshape its future. 


why Lhe press of the Dominion, in 
Reciprocity Commenting upon the results of 
Was Rejected +he election, unanimously agrees 
that it means a realization of nationality on 
the part of the Canadian people. The Con- 
servative journals regard the vote against 
reciprocity as a vindication of Canada’s right 
to stand alone and maintain what they call 
her fiscal autonomy. Many of the Liberal 
organs, on the other hand, while cheerfully 
accepting the result, point out that it is an 


object lesson as to the value of the referen-' 


dum. The linking of the fate of a govern- 
ment and a political party with a great 
economic issue which should have been dealt 
with upon its merits and altogether apart 
from partisan considerations; was, in their 
opinion, a mistake. “If the question had been 
submitted to the people by way of a refer- 
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endum, says the Toronto Tribune, the polit- 
ical leaders and workers “would have had 
no object in twisting it into an engine for 
party capital . . . to make it appear that 
the autonomy of the country was threatened, 
and that there was grave danger that annexa- 
tion to the United States would follow the 
ratification of the pact.” As a matter of 
fact, it would be difficult to find any Canadian 
journal. or leader expressing any real hos- 
tility to the United States. It was simply 
a question of Canada’s unwillingness to throw 
to the winds the results of a generation of 
building up trade on east and west lines. The 
three great transcontinental railroad systems 
of the Dominion would naturally be expected 
to oppose any fiscal policy which would tend 
to make the volume of trade follow north and 
south instead of east and west lines. 


The Duke of Connaught, who 
succeeds Earl Grey as Governor- 
General, with the Duchess and 
their suites, landed at Quebec on October 13, 
and immediately proceeded to Ottawa, where 
they were present at the first Cabinet Council 
of the new Premier. The announcement of 
the names of the ministers was made on 
October 9. Like Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Mr. 
Borden, the Premier, will also act as Presi- 
dent of the Council. He will represent Nova 
Scotia. In the Ministry Quebec has four 
representatives with portfolios, and one with- 
out; Ontario has seven, and one without a 
portfolio; the Northwest is given four places, 
one from Manitoba, one from Alberta, one 
from Saskatchewan, and one from British 
Columbia. New Brunswick is represented 
by one and it is expected that a member from 
Prince Edward Island will also be included. 





DEFEAT WITH HONOR 


John Bull (to Sir Wilfrid Laurier): ‘‘ You have done good 
service for the empire, Sir Wilfrid You have lost the elec- 
tion, but not our appreciation.” 

From the Westminster Gazette (London) 
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F Canada’s decision as to reciproc- 
8 e ° . 
Reciprocity ity is regarded by Canadians and 
Dead? British generally as undoubtedly 
the most significant advance she has yet made 
toward nationhood. The result of the gen- 
eral election proclaimed Canada’s purpose to 
work out her own destiny unmindful of out- 
side influences. It also proclaimed that how- 
ever American-Canadian trade tendencies 
may shape themselves henceforth, reci- 
procity is probably permanently shelved. It 
is altogether unlikely that any Canadian 
politician in our day will voluntarily assume 
the handicap which its advocacy would 
involve. Laurier’s defeat was brought about 
in part by subsidiary issues, as well as by 
the various phases in which the anti-reci- 
procity feeling manifested itself. There was 
resentment at Uncle Sam’s previous rejec- 
tions of Canada’s reciprocity advances, en- 
dorsement of the doctrine of “‘let well enough 
alone” commercially, the spirit of British 
imperialism and Canadian nationalism, the 
commendable confidence that the country 
was strong enough to stand firm on its own 
feet and blaze its own trail, and the fear that 
annexation really underlay the American 
overtures. No one can pretend to estimate 
the part played by each of these in the com- 
pleteness of Laurier’s overthrow. But the 
Liberal party caucus when the session opens 
this month may be trusted to relegate reci- 
procity to the museum of outworn_polit- 
ical devices, as far as Canada is concerned. 


‘ie Nevertheless, no impairment of 
Distrust of trade relations or friendly inter- 
“course between the two English- 
speaking peoples on this continent need be 
feared. Premier-elect Borden, in his message 
to the world on election night, emphasized 
the fact that the overturn was not dictated 
by jealousy or unfriendliness, but was in- 
spired by the confident conviction of the 
Canadian people that the real interests of 
the two countries would be best promoted 
by their preserving their fiscal identities. In 
even more clear and emphatic terms he re- 
affirms this message in the words addressed 
to the American people through this REvIEw, 
which we print on another page. The same 
idea has been expressed by the Canadian 
newspapers, and the virtually unanimous 
acquiescence by the American statesmen and 
publicists in the decision of the Canadian 
electorate did much to dispel the apprehen- 
sion of any unpleasantness or misunder- 
standing following upon a result which some 
might consider a rebuff to the United States. 

















CANADA’S NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL, THE 
DUKE OF CONNAUGHT 


Recivroca) ll that is now past, and the 
Trade two countries continue trading as 
Goes On before. They are the natural 
markets for each other in very many products, 
and even the British “Preference” arrange- 
ment could not check this tendency, for 
Canada’s commerce with the United States 
to-day is one and a half as great as that with 
the entire British Empire. It would be ab- 
surd to suppose that there will be any change 
in this respect because of the Canadian elec- 
tion just held. While some Liberal journals 
insinuate that the Canadian trusts and cor- 
porations will dominate the Borden Ministry 
and enforce higher tariff views thereon, this 
idea may also be rejected. The popular de- 
mand for tariff reduction is as strong in Canada 
as it is in the United States, and disregard of 
it would cripple the Canadian Conservatives 
as it has done the American Republic- 
ans, while the possibility of retaliation by 
the United States in such an event could not 
be overlooked. The outstanding probability, 
therefore, with regard to trade intercourse, is 
that despite the seeming setback implied in 
the rejection of reciprocity, the commercial 
relations of the two countries will continue to 
flourish as heretofore. With Canada’s waste 
places filling up so rapidly, her territories 
being “gridironed” with railways and the 
demands of her ever-increasing multitudes of 
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consumers outstripping her manufacturing 
capabilities, buying and selling with the 
United States will become more and more 
imperative for her people. 


Obviously, moreover, two peo- 
ples of the same blood and speech, 
separated only by a geographical 
boundary which is merely a political expres- 
sion, while provided with railway and steam- 
boat agencies for social and commercial in- 


The Coming 
0. 


Connaught 


tercommunication unequaled elsewhere and. 


utilized to the full, cannot continue such 
intercourse and remain on unfriendly terms. 
In this increasing friendliness, also, the 
appointment of the Duke of Connaught, as 
Governor-General of Canada, is likely to 
prove an important factor. Various sur- 
mises are current as to why so remarkable a 
departure was made as to select a royal 
prince to succeed Earl Grey. The limita- 
tions which circumscribe the authority of 
the King’s representative in an autonomous 
colony are such, and so well recognized, that 
the Duke, while “reigning” as did his pre- 
decessors, can do no more towards actually 
“governing” than they did. He is a figure- 
head; a more splendid one, perhaps, because 
the brother of the late King Edward VII and 
the uncle of the present King, but still a 
figurehead! Why, then, it may be asked, 
was he chosen for this mission? One theory 
is that it was as a compliment to Canada, a 
recognition of her growing importance in the 
councils of empire. Another is that it was to 
counteract the separatist feeling supposed to 
be gaining ground in Canada, a supposition 
which the late election proves to have been 
quite without foundation. 


regarded Lt should not be forgotten that 
as__ the late King Edward was really 
Pro-American vecnonsible for this appointment, 
which was arranged before his death. It is 
not, therefore, unreasonable to conclude that 
it was another of that sagacious monarch’s 
far-seeing moves on the diplomatic chess- 
board and designed to assist in promoting an 
Anglo-American accord. The Duke will, 
indeed, be able to do much more in this direc- 
tion than could possibly be done by another 
personage who might occupy the viceregal 
chair at Ottawa, because of the prestige 
attaching to his relationship with the sover- 
eign. If a certain American President was 
“the advance-agent of prosperity,” Canada’s 
new Governor will probably enact the rdle 
of ‘an ambassador of peace.” Earl Grey 
contributed not a little, during his six years’ 
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sojourn at Ottawa, by inviting American 
public men to visit and speak there, and by 
his own visits to the United States, to pro- 
mote a better understanding between the two 
countries, and a still wider field of usefulness 
opens for the Duke of Connaught in the same 
direction. While it is not suggested that 
the political relations of the Dominion and 
the Republic are to be influenced in the social 
activities of a viceregal court at Ottawa, few 
will dispute that such an agency for friendli- 
ness will assist in this object. Next year— 
the centenary of the War of 1812—will round 
out a century of peace between Britain and 
America, and the proposed celebration of this 
auspicious condition will afford the Duke of 
Connaught an opportunity to testify to the 
sincerity of the desire of all portions of the 
British Empire to perpetuate a peace pact 
with the United States. 


What 
of Our'bare Lhe results of the general elec 
inthe — tion in the Dominion took every 


? ; i 
TT das by surprise not only in Can- 


ada itself, but, it may be said, nearly every 
one in the United States who had been 
following the campaign. There can be no 
disguising the fact that the reciprocity offer 
made by President Taft has been spurned, 
because of a belief amounting, it may be said, 
to a dread, on the part of Canada—which was 
expressed in many quarters with a brutal 
frankness,—that closer commercial relations 
might lead to a political union between the 
Dominion and the Republic. The verdict of 
the Canadian electorate in a way leaves the 
reciprocity agreement, as adopted by the 
United States Senate on July 22, practi- 
cally where it was before the balloting began 
in Canada. No definite plan of action with 
regard to the measure has been made public, 
or is likely to be until Congress meets on the 
fourth day of next month. By the terms of 
the agreement, the proposed reduction in 
duties would not become effective until after 
Canada’s ratification. The wood pulp and 
paper schedule, however, by special pro- 
vision, went into operation immediately, 
unless Congress shall see fit to repeal the 
entire reciprocity act. The opinion has been 
expressed at the State Department that no 
effort will be made to repeal the act, although, 
of course, the duties will not become effective. 
The act itself, in the opinion of the officials 
referred to, will probably be permitted to 
remain on the statute books as a reminder 
to Canada of the recognition by the United 
States of the principle of reciprocity and our 
willingness to take up the matter again. 
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MEXICO’S NEW PRESIDENT, FRANCISCO MADERO, ELECTED LAST MONTH 


Mestea'a 2 Ne Clections in Mexico, which 
New took place on the first day of last 
President yonth, resulted in an almost unan- 
imous vote in favor of Francisco I. Madero, 
Jr., for President. Dr. José Pino Suarez, 
Sefor Madero’s own candidate for Vice- 
President, was also chosen. The campaign 
was conducted without serious disorder. 
There were imperfections in the organization 
of the election machinery, it is true, but, 
considering that this was the first general 
election of a really popular kind ever held in 
the Mexican Republic, that the processes and 
methods were quite new to the voters, and 
that there was considerable feeling in favor 
of General Reyes and Provisional President 


de la Barra, the virtually unanimous choice 


of Madero may be considered an absolute 
expression of the will of the Mexican people. 


Early in the campaign, General Reyes an- 
nounced his withdrawal as a candidate, as 
did also Sefior de la Barra, although the so- 
called Catholic party insisted upon casting 
some of their votes for the provisional presi- 
dent. The new President was almost un- 
known a year ago. As recently as last Feb- 
ruary, he was regarded as a fanatic who 
disturbed the peace of his country, and fre- 
quently crossed the border into United States 
territory, where American officials were 
searching for him for violation of the 
neutrality laws. After a hard campaign, 
Madero defeated the Diaz adherents, forced 
the venerable dictator-president to flee from 
the country, and started Mexico on her 
career as a real democratic republic. Madero 
went into politics because his family, a large 
and distinguished one, had no voice in the 
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SENOR JOSE PINO SUAREZ, LAST MONTH ELECTED 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF MEXICO 


government. He might have been President 
immediately after the flight of Diaz, but 
instead of this, he renounced the title of 
provisional president, and proposed the 
arrangement by which De la Barra became 
provisional president, pending the general 
popular election. He has borne himself with 
dignity and modesty, and there can be no 
reasonable doubt of his proving a safe, honest, 
and progressive chief magistrate of the Mexi- 
can Republic. 


Suddenly last month, and to 
the utter amazement of the 
world except the few students 
of European, particularly Mediterranean 
European politics, the focus of interest in 
African affairs passed from Morocco to 
Tripoli. For nearly three months Europe 
had been shuddering at the possibility of war 
between France and Germany over the 
question of Morocco. Then, just as it was 
announced officially by the Berlin Foreign 
Office that the two governments had agreed 
absolutely about Morocco, and were simply 
talking about “compensations” in the Congo, 


Italy Makes 
War on 
Turkey 
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Italy declared war against Turkey. With 
business-like speed and thoroughness, she 
sent some of her warships across the 400 
miles of water that separates her from North 
Africa, while with the rest of her naval power 
she scoured the Mediterranean in search of 
the few ships that Turkey possesses, and to 
cover the transportation of her troops. 
Within forty-eight hours the entire coast of 
Tripoli was blockaded. In swift succession 
came startling news. The port of Tripoli 
had been bombarded, and captured. The 
Duke of the Abruzzi, commanding an Italian 
squadron, had blockaded Previsa on the 
Adriatic Sea just north of Greece. The 
Balkan countries and the rest of Europe had 
declared their neutrality in the contest. 
An army of forty thousand Italian troops 
had been landed on Tripolitanian  terri- 
tory. A number of smaller Turkish war 
vessels had been sunk. The cabinet of Hakki 
Pasha at Constantinople had fallen, and the 
new ministry, under the grand viziership of 
Said Pasha, had ordered the expulsion of all 
Italians from Turkish territory and the com- 
plete boycott of Italian goods. Austria had 
warned Italy against landing troops on the 
mainland of the European continent, or bom- 
barding towns in European Turkey, and 
Great Britain had forbidden Turkey to send 
any of her military forces across Egypt into 
the disputed territory of Tripoli. All this 


‘happened within the week following Sep- 


tember 29, when the declaration of war was 
issued from Rome. 


The direct ground upon which 
Italy claimed the right to seize 
Tripoli was set forth in the ulti- 
matum delivered by the Italian Government 
to the government at Constantinople, on 
September 28. This statement, signed by 
the Marquis di San Giuliano, the Italian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, gave a long list 
of claims made by Italy against Turkey for 
economic and commercial discriminations in 
Tripoli, and injuries to Italian commerce and 
the persons of Italian citizens in other parts 
of the world. All enterprise on the part of 
Italians, said the ultimatum, in the regions 
mentioned [Tripoli and Cyrene] “has been 
systematically opposed and unjustifiably 
crushed.”’ The Italian Government, “hav- 
ing the intention henceforth to protect its 
interests and its dignity, has decided to pro- 
ceed to the military occupation of Tripoli and 
Cyrene.”” Twenty-four hours was given 
within which to receive a decisive, favorable 
response from the Ottoman Government, fail- 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN, THE THEATER OF ITALY'S WAR AGAINST TURKEY 


ing which, the Italian Minister at Censtanti- 
nople was instructed to inform the Porte that 
Italian warships would sail for Tripoli. In 
the official reply of the Porte, denial was 
made of unjust discrimination against Italian 
enterprise, and ‘“‘a firm desire to smooth over 
the difficulties” was expressed. This reply, 
not being considered satisfactory, a formal 
declaration of war was made from Rome on 
the afternoon of September 209. 


It was evident, by the middle of 


Italy’ : é 
Task last month, that while the Italian 
NotEasy naval and military forces had 


secured undoubted control of the city of 
Tripoli, and were dominating the other towns 
along the Tripolitan coast line, chiefly Derna 
and Tobruk, and held undisputed command 
of the sea against any naval force the Turks 
could bring to oppose them, nevertheless the 
task of reducing Tripoli to the status of a 
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THE GUARDIAN OF GERMANY’S FOREIGN INTERESTS— 
“VON KIDERLEN—WACHT ER ?” 

(This legend, which may freely be rendered as ‘‘von Kid- 
erlen on the Lookout,”’ is the way the Geiman cartoon 
weekly Kladderadatsch refers to the pugnacious, watchful 
activity of the German Foreign Minister, Baron von Kider- 
len-Waechter, who has contested France’s supremacy in 
Morocco, and is now getting what ‘‘compensation’’ he can 
for Germany in the Congo) 


conquered Italian province had scarcely 
begun. At the present time, there are some- 
what more than 40,000 Italian troops in 
Tripoli,—an army of occupation larger than 
might seem necessary, until one remembers 
the disastrous experience of Italy in her 
Abyssinian wars of 1887 and 1896. The capa- 
city of the North African Arab for fighting is 
respectfully admitted by the British, French, 
and Spanish colonial offices, and the Italians 
are apparently not going to be caught nap- 
ping if they can help it. After the first shock 
of surprise, on the part of the Turks, it be- 
came evident that the Mohammedan world 
was rising to oppose the Italian invasion. 
On another page this month we quote some 
significant words from representative jour- 
nals of Constantinople, which indicate that 
it will be no easy task that Italy has set her- 
self. With France’s ‘supremacy acknowi- 
edged in Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis, and 


Egypt absolutely under British control, the 
acquisition of Tripoli by Italy completes the 
Europeanizing of North Africa. Mr. E. 
Alexander Powell’s article on Tripoli, which 
appears on another page this month, written 
as it is by an acknowledged authority on 
North African affairs, with its splendid illus- 
trations, will give the reader an excellent 
idea of this last of Turkey’s African posses- 
sions, almost as large as France and Germany 
combined, which Italy now claims as her own. 


It would appear that the chief . 
motive impelling the sudden 
action of Italy in Tripoli was a 
sense of the growing strength of Turkey. 
Curing the thirty years of progressive decay 
that followed the Eerlin Congress of 1878, 
when a tacit understanding among the 
powers represented had assigned Tripoli to 
Italy as ker share of what was then regarded 
as the derelict Ottoman Empire, Italy could 
afford to look on, perhaps with occasional 
pericds of impatience, for the moment of 
dissoluticn when she should enter into final 
pessessicn. A change, however, came with 
the revcluticn at Constantinople three years 
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FREIHERR KOLMAR VON DER GOLTZ, COMMANDER-IN- 
CHIEF OF THE GERMAN ARMY 
(General von der Goltz, known as von der Goltz Pasha by 
the Turks, is responsible for the present high efficiency of 
the Ottoman army. He spent five or six years organizing 
and training the Turkish troops) 
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THE PIOUS WORLD POWERS CATCH ITALY ROBBING TURKEY'S STRONG BOX 


(This cartoon by the artist of the 4 msterdammer, Amsterdam, satirizes the virtuous indignation of the powers at Italy’s 
aggression upon Turkey—while all the world knows of their own lapses) 


ago. While the time was too short for any 
great advance in the political consolidation 
of Turkey, the reorganization of the army 
made remarkable progress. Its efficiency was 
proved in the three successive tests of the 
rising of Kurdish tribes in the Syrian hinter- 
land, the rebellion in Yemen in southwestern 
Arabia, and the recent troubles in northern 
Albania on the Montenegrin frontier. The 
results not only proved the efficiency of the 
army as an instrument of war, but afforded 
conclusive evidence of a strong spirit of 
patriotism among the populations from 
which it was drawn. 


These demonstrations of military 
Psychological POWer Were accompanied by evi- 


The 


M t ° ° 
omen’ dences of an intention on the part 


of Turkey to revive the Ottoman navy, a 
proceeding which could not fail to impress the 
Italian Government with the conviction that if 
it meant to avail itself of the general under- 
standing among the powers, and the specific 
declarations of disinterestedness made by 
England and France regarding Tripoli in 
1goT, it had not much time to lose. A furth- 
er impulse to this conviction was the fact 
that the moment was singularly propitious. 


The general condition of Europe is such 
that all the governments dread the possi- 
bilities of a general war. Furthermore, a 
large part of the Tripoli division of the Otto- 
man army is still far away in Yemen. The 
Turkish fleet was scattered, and, in any case, 
too weak and unprepared to resist the Italian 
squadrons. A coup de main, therefore, was 
the natural course to. adopt. But whether 
its execution was the surprise to some of the 
powers it is represented as having been, is 
open to doubt. The Italians themselves 
appear to have fully made up their minds 
and not to have hesitated to express their 
intentions quite openly in print. In this 
connection the opinions we quote on another 
page from several influential Italian peri- 
odicals will prove interesting. At all events, 
the occupation of the coast line of Tripoli 
from Tunis to the Egyptian border is now an 
accomplished fact. 


The serious question of the hinter- 
land remains to be solved. If 
the. statements of a German 
officer in the service of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, Lieutenant-Colonel von Riigdich, who 
has made an exhaustive examination of mili- 
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tary possibilities in that region, are to be 
credited, the Italians will need an army of 
not less than 80,o00 men to render their 
occupation effective. This German officer 
has been two years engaged in the training of 
the Tripolitanian local militia, of which some 
30,000 alone are cavalry, which could be 
doubled, in case of emergency, by a general 
levy of the Arab population, in addition to 
the trained infantry of the regular divisions. 
With the remembrance of their Abyssinian 
disasters still fresh before them, the Italian 
Government will no doubt proceed with 
great caution in regard to the hinterland. 
In the beginning of the nineties of the last 
century, Crispi contemplated taking advan- 
tage of the discredit which the massacres in 
Armenia had brought upon the government 
of the Sultan Abdul Hamid, but his plans 
were upset by his political downfall, and no 
Italian government since his time has ven- 
tured to move in the matter until now. The 


Crispi program comprised a much wider 
sphere of action than the present one, but 
the internal conditions of Italy called a halt 
to extended aggressions in Abyssinia and any 
stirring up of the question of Tripoli. 


While the eyes of Europe have 
been fixed on Italy and her 
adventure to the southward, 
highly significant political and economic de- 
velopments have been taking place almost 
unnoticed in the far north of the continent, in 
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ITALY’S MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(The Marquis di San Giuliano, who sent the ultimatum 
to Turkey, the first act in the war drama) 


Scandinavia. The elections to the lower half 
of the Riksdag, held in Sweden on September 
27, were of unusual importance. Perhaps it 
would not be too much to say that they 
inaugurated for the entire world a new era 


























PURE AND SIMPLE DESERT —THE TYPE OF WASTE LAND IN TRIPOLI 
(Of the kind, it may be presumed, Italy would make to blossom like the rose) 
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based on complete recognition of the people’s 
will as the final source of power. The old 
Riksdag had in its lower house (or Second 
Chamber) a membership of 223, made up of 
98 Liberals, go Conservatives, and 35 So- 
cialists. Though the Conservatives did not 
even form the most numerous group, and 
though the other two groups were able and 
willing to codperate in many matters, the 
government was in the hands of a Conserva- 
tive ministry headed by Arvid Lindman. 
The new general elections were called under 
a recently adopted law, providing suffrage 
for all men over twenty-four. To offset this 
extension of the franchise, the Conservatives, 
aided by the Crown and the timidity of 
certain Liberal elements, had forced upon 
the country a very intricate system of 
proportional representation, intended to pro- 
tect the rights of minorities. Basing their 
calculations on the results of previous elec- 
tions, the Conservatives hoped that the new 
system would go far toward giving them a 
working majority in the new Riksdag. But 
the scheme designed for their own benefit 
helped the Socialists instead. The new 
lower house, which has 230 members, is com- 
posed of ror Liberals, 65 Conservatives and 
64 Socialists. As some of the Liberal candi- 
dates were elected by Socialist votes and may 
prove socialistic in their final affiliation, the 
party of aristocratic landholders and big 
industrialists has practically become the 
smallest in the Riksdag. 


























Highly significant also was the 

Mf Radical ate of policy by which the 
Cooperation +wo radical groups made this out- 

come possible. Instead of fighting each other 
for the benefit of the Conservatives, the 
Liberals and Socialists decided that neither 
party had any chance for its program 
until an end had been put to the dominance 
of elements openly bent on thwarting and 
opposing the popular will. The situation was 
almost identical with that in Germany at 
present, and the new policy of radical co- 
operation at the polls against the common 
reactionary enemy had the same striking 
effect. Partly because of this alliance and 
partly because of the operation of the new 
law, the Socialists obtained representation in 
many agricultural districts where otherwise 
they would have had small, if any, chance. 
Premier Lindman and his cabinet resigned 
on September 30. The next day the new 
ministry was promptly formed by the Liberal 
leader, Karl Staaff, concerning whom nothing 
better can be said than that he was the 
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head of the government when Norway 
broke away from the union in 1905, and that 
in such capacity he did much to prevent his 
country from declaring war against the 
seceding sister nation. 


Although the Socialists refused 
Great omnges to join the new ministry, they 

will probably support Premier 
Staaff in the reforms to which the minis- 
try is pledged. Foremost among these 
must be counted various measures designed 
to make the entire administrative system 
more truly democratic. The program of 
the Libera] party has much in common with 
that of the corresponding political group in 
England, and in many features it is not only 
progressive but largely socialistic. It is 
interesting to note that, at one of its first 
meetings, the ministry was asked to consider 
the advisability of extending government 
support to the new steamship line which 
intends to run steamers between Stockholm 
and San Francisco “for the purpose of carry- 
ing California fruit, instead of Italian, to 
supply the Swedish and Norwegian mar- 
kets.” Whether the change of government 
will tend to abate the labor disturbances so 
characteristic of Sweden during the last 
decade remains an open question. The 
radicalization of the Swedish masses has been 
progressing with startling speed, and the 
process gains added importance from the 
fact that popular education is older in 
Sweden than in any other part of the world 
outside of the United States. Many persons 
familiar with conditions in Sweden believe 
that its monarchical form of government is 
doomed, and that the coming form will be 
not only republican but socialistic. Even 
moderate men have expressed the opinion 
that only some such change, giving the mass 
of the people a chance at the soil, can save 
the Swedish nation from the anemia caused 
by the constant emigration of its most 
vital elements to America. 


Czar Nicholas has appointed 
Vladimir Nikolaievitch Kokovt- 
zov, Russian Minister of Finance, 
to be Premier in succession to the late Dr. 
Stolypin, who was assassinated on September 
14. Last month, in these pages, we referred 
to the chief events in Stolypin’s career, and 
pointed out that his removal presaged a new 
order of things in Russia. The choice of 
Kokovtzov to be Premier is a further indica- 
tion of this. We give elsewhere in this issue 
the main facts of the new Premier’s life, and 
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quote some of the more mature opinions of 
European authorities as to the problems that 
face him and how he may be expected to meet 
them. It may be assumed that Kokovtzov 
is more liberal and tolerant than Stolypin, 
and more susceptible to modern progressive 
influences. The new Premier will be given a 
respectful hearing, and all the assistance the 
reform leaders of the country can render. 
One of the leaders of the Octobrists has 
already said openly in the Duma: “Reforms 
are sadly needed, reforms have been promised, 
and—we wait.” Americans will be inter- 
ested in knowing that the new Russian 
Ambassador to this country, to succeed 
Baron Rosen, is George Bakhmetiev. He is 
an old friend of the United States, where he 
has spent a number of years in a minor 
diplomatic capacity, and where, incidentally, 
he found a clever and brilliant wife. The 
new Ambassador is of the most modern type. 
One of the first subjects upon which he will 
be expected to take some detinite stand is 
the much-discussed question of the validity, 
in Russia, of United States passports issued 
to Hebrews for use in traveling in Russia. 
Heretofore these have not been honored. 
a The revolution, which has been 
eal ° “1° 

Revolution hanging over China for more than 

in China ‘4 year, and of which the uprising 
in the province of Sze-chuan, already noted 
in these pages, is only a small part, began in 
earnest last month. A concerted attack of 
large rebel forces on a number of the larger 
cities in the provinces of Sze-chuan, Hupeh, 
and Hunan resulted in the capture of Hang- 
kow. By the middle cf the month, the 
Assembly had seceded from the imperial 
Government, and the anti-Manchu revolu- 
tion was in full swing. The rebels, appar- 
ently well organized and financially strong, 
confiscated the 
banks, issued their own paper money, and 
openly proclaimed their intention of over- 
throwing the dynasty and establishing a 
republic. All reports indicate excellent organ- 
ization among the revolutionists, who com- 
mand the loyalty of a large number of troops. 
By October 20 they had captured and were 
administering the government of several of 
the larger cities of the empire, including the 
important commercial centers of Hangkow, 
Kai-fong, and Wu-chang. Risings were re- 
ported in Changsha, the capital of Hunan, 
and in Nanking, capital of Kwangsu. At 
least one battle of large proportions was 
fought with doubtful results, the wavering 
loyalty of the imperial troops more than off- 


local treasuries and the 

















HIS EXCELLENCY GEORGE BAKHMETIEV, THE NEW 
RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED 
STATES, AND HIS AMERICAN WIFE 


setting their numerical superiority over the 
insurgents. The Manchu Government at 
Peking, seeing its own life in peril, at once 
recalled Yuan Shih Kai to power. On 
October 14 the Premier, Prince Ching, ap- 
pointed Yuan to a sort of dictator-premier- 
ship. Yuan, whose title is that of Vice- 
Regent of the provinces of Hupeh, Hunan, 
and Kwang-Tung, is one of the strong, pro- 
gressive men of China, who, while in sym- 
pathy with many of the demands of the 
revolutionists, is also a partisan of a strong 
central government. He would not accept 
the position until the Government had agreed 
to bring about certain reforms, in adminis- 
tration, the system of taxation and the 
extension of railroads. It was because of 
his progressive views that he was dismissed 
from the Government service three years ago. 


The primary cause of the present 

ane saa coelt in China is aened of the 
Reasons Manchu dynasty, intensified by 
the pinch of hunger on the part of the great 
masses of the Chinese population. Hatred 
and an empty stomach have been the causes 
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THE SCENE OF THE REVOLUTIONARY OUTBREAK IN CHINA, MAINLY IN THE PROVINCES OF 
SZE-CHUAN, HUPEH AND HUNAN 


> of most revolutions in the world’s history. 
The present movement is not the work of 
any one man or party, although the names of 
several eminent Chinamen are connected with 
it. It is a revolution of all the Chinese 
against what history will certainly indict as 
a very bad government. A national spirit 
of unity has been developing among the 
Chinese during recent years, and the demand 
for parliamentary government, by which they 
hope to obtain much needed reforms, has been 
insistent and loud. Last spring, when the 
Provincial Assembly sent delegates to Peking 
to demand a constitution and a Parliament, 
the government disbanded the meeting by 
military force. The Assembly submitted to 
dissolution, and the advocates of real parlia- 
mentary government organized themselves 
into a Constitutional League. Then came 
the floods and famine, and the spark was set 
to the magazine. More than a year ago, in 
these pages, a Japanese writer, thoroughly 
familiar with conditions throughout the Far 
East in an article under the title “The 
Coming Crisis in China,” described the ways 
in which the inefficiency, corruption, and op- 
pression of the Manchu Government have 
been responsible for practically all the polit- 
ical and economic woes of the modern 
Chinaman. We hope, next month, to pre- 
sent to our readers a comprehensive article 
which shall give the genesis, history, and 
present status of the entire revolutionary 
movement. This time it looks as though 
the age-long struggle of the Chinaman 
would achieve its aim. 


Hatred Lhe Manchu dynasty has ruled 

of in China since 1644. In that 

the Manchu Year the Tartar conqueror from 
Manchuria took the capital city of the Ming 
Chinese emperors and burned it. The last 
of the Mings, Hwai-Tsung, committed sui- 
cide. Shunchi, the first of the Tsing (pure) 
dynasty, as the Manchus refer to themselves, 
himself began the long career of govern- 
mental abuse, graft, extortion, and personal 
corruption that have characterized the ruling 
class in China from that day to this. So 
much a matter of course has official corrup- 
tion become in the official life of China that 
a certain proportion of all revenues has al- 
ways been regarded as legitimate “squeeze.” 
The financial resources of a patient, produc- 
tive people like the Chinese, themselves 
essentially honest and industrious to an un- 
usual dégree, have always been amply suff- 
cient to pay all legitimate government 
expenses and to provide for many urgently 
necessary public works. Flood and famine 
could probably have been averted long ago 
in China if a little of the money wrongfully 
extorted from the people had been applied 
to progressive public works. For years a 
plan has been maturing to overthrow the 
Manchu dynasty, maturing silently, although 
the central Government knew of its existence. 
During the past four years, the propaganda 
abroad, which consisted largely in raising 
money and enlisting the sympathy of foreign 
peoples, has been under the generalship of Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen, who has been making secret 
journeys throughout Europe and the United 
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THE RAILROAD STATION AT HANKOW ON THE PEKING-HANKOW LINE 


(Showing Americans leaving the town just as the present revolution broke out) 


States in an endeavor to finance the re- 
bellion. Nationalism has been awakened 
among the race of Han, the real Chinese, and 
they have come to realize their power. The 
young men have studied abroad and have 
become dissatisfied with conditions at home. 
Since the United States remitted its share of 
the Boxer indemnity, hundreds of young 
students from the Celestial Empire have been 
studying at American colleges, their way 
being paid out of the fund, which China 
determined to expend in this way. These stu- 
dents are the real factors in the present crisis. 


China's While there is a tendency in some 
Military quarters to deprecate the Chinese 
Development military awakening, those coun- 
tries most directly concerned, Russia and 
Japan, are exhibiting unmistakable interest 
in the way in which the vast empire is prepar- 
ing to assert itself in Manchuria and adjoining 
territory. Although the Chinese military 
program is still some way from completion, 
considerable progress has been made, espe- 
cially in the direction of unifying the instruc- 
tion and training of-the officers and soldiers, 
and the census which has been taken recently 


enables the conscription to be mechanically 
effective. The forces stationed in the three 
Eastern Provinces and the Amur army number 
to date more than 110,000 men all told. These 
are under the Viceroys of the three Eastern 
Provinces and are distributed in the principal 
towns along the South Manchurian Railway. 
So matters stood when the present revolution 
broke out and the Peking Government was 
forced to transfer most of its seasoned north- 
ern troops to the valley of the Yellow River. 


Japanese and \¥ hile the Japanese press abstains 
fussian, from comment on this steady 
accumulation of Chinese strength 

in the disputed region of Manchuria, the Rus- 
sian press views it with pessimistic eyes, more 
particularly since the hurried return of the 
Minister of War, General Soukhomlinoff, 
from his recent tour of inspection in the 
Far East. The conservative St. Petersburg 
Novoye Vremya openly admits that a panic has 
broken out among Russians, and that the 
sick in the frontier guards stations have been 
hurried to Harbin, while the Russian officials 
have sent their families back to Russia. This 
leads Professor Schiemann, writing in the 
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YUAN SHIH-KAI, CHINA’S STRONG MAN 
(Who is trying to put down the revolution) 
Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung, to remark that the 
peaceful outcome of the late diplomatic con- 
flict between China and Russia has merely 
deferred the crisis, and for only a short time. 
He goes on to detail how what amounts to 
the formation of a great landsturm force in 
Manchuria is being carried out. Every farm 
of a given area has to furnish one man from zo 
to 25 years of age, and each village on an aver- 
age from 15 to 20 men who, in bodies of tens 
and hundreds, will act together under differ- 
ent leaders. Each hundred is armed with 
modern Mauser rifles supplied with from 
one to two hundred cartridges each, and has 
daily drill, exercise, and shooting practise. 
Besides this they perform night patrol duty 
between their villages and keep in touch with 
the adjacent district. Students are sent out 
to explain the necessity and duty of defending 
land and home. In the district of Chulun- 
chen north of Harbin this constabulary will 
be furnished with machine guns as will each 
village along the line of the Manchurian rail- 
way, and this is a matter with which the Rus- 
sians must reckon. A large proportion of 
this force, moreover, is now known to be 
secretly in sympathy with the revolution- 
aries in the Yangste Valley. 


So far the Japanese have not per- 
mitted the formation of such a 
force on the line between Mukden 
and Antung near the mouth of the Yalu 
River. Last year German houses delivered 
95,000 rifles in Manchuria, and one firm has 
engaged to supply the provincial government 
of Mukden with 50,000 rifles, which probably 
explains the presence of a German Vice-Con- 
sul at Tsitsihar where otherwise Germany has 
no material interest. One of the Chinese 
arsenals is busy turning out millions of car- 
tridges. A Harbin paper, the New Life, de- 
scribes the strengthening and arming of the 
Chinese constabulary as_ proceeding with 
unceasing energy in the back settlements of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
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DR. SUN YAT SEN, ONE OF THE CHINESE REVO- 
LUTIONARY LEADERS 
(Who has spent the past five years soliciting foreign money 
and sympathy for the overthrow of the 
Manchu government) 
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The importance of naval power, 
Han gs When intelligently directed, and 
the helplessness of ships of war 
against unforeseen accident, or when un- 
skillfully managed, were brought vividly to 
the world’s attention last month. Else- 
where in these pages we refer to the report 
of the commission under whose charge 
the battleship Maine is being raised in 
Havana Harbor, and to the death of Ad- 
miral Schley, both of which events recall our 
war with Spain thirteen years ago. By a 
rather interesting coincidence, just as the 
report was being issued on the condition of 
the Maine, the Republic of Cuba launched its 
first home-built warship and only a few days 
before the transatlantic liner, the Olympic, the 
largest vessel afloat, was rammed and seri- 
ously injured by the British war cruiser 
Hawke, whose captain made a mistake in 
maneuvering. Still a few days later, owing 
to radical chemical changes which had taken 
place in a large amount of powder stored in 
her magazine, a terrible explosion completely 
wrecked the French battleship Liberté in the 
harbor of Toulon, and cost the lives of more 
than 200 of her sailors. The value of sea 
power in a war, bearing out Captain Mahan’s 
famous dictum, was, perhaps, never more 
strikingly illustrated than by the part played 
in the present Turko-Italian war by the 
Italian fleet. With a splendid army, much 
more numerous than that of Italy’s, com- 
posed of some of the best fighting stock in the 
world, Turkey must sit down and passively 
submit to defeat after defeat because she has 
no ships and cannot get at her adversary. 
Meanwhile Italian ships can scour her coasts, 
bombard and capture her ports, and guard 
the transportation of Italian troops to where- 
soever the Italian Government may see fit to 
send them. Last month Secretary Meyer 
completed plans for a review in New York 
Harbor of the most powerful fleet ever 
assembled in American waters, on October 
31 and November 1. 


New Votes LaSt month reference was made 
a these pages to the heated 
contest in Maine over constitu- 

tional prohibition of the liquor traffic. The 
voters of the State were almost equally 
divided, and for weeks after the election the 
issue remained in doubt. It was at length 
conceded to the friends of the prohibition 
amendment. On the other side of the conti- 
nent, the advocates of woman suffrage were 
campaigning for an amendment to the Cali- 
fornia constitution conferring on women the 


right to vote. The State was thoroughly 
canvassed and every effort was made to get 
out a full vote both for and against the 
proposition. The election, which took place 
on October 10, was so close that for a time it 
was believed to be as indecisive as the voting 
in Maine. The earlier returns, from the 
cities and large towns, told strongly against 
the amendment, but the rural districts of the 





“NOW DANCE!” 
(The woman voter will now lend a hand in ‘‘cleaning up” 
California) 
From the Globe (New York) 


State, from which the results were reported 
later, scored quite as heavily in favor of it, 
so that the general result was the adoption of 
equal suffrage in California by a substantial 
plurality. Nearly a quarter of a million male 
voters took sufficient interest in the question 
to cast their votes. This was something over 
60 per cent. of the number who voted for 
Governor at the last preceding State election. 


the Sixth C4lifornia is the sixth State in the 
Suffrage Union to adopt woman suffrage. 
State It is by far the largest of the 
group in point of population, and its two large 
cities, San Francisco and Los Angeles, com- 
pare with the metropolitan centers of the 
East. The adoption of a similar amendment 
by the State of Washington, one year ago, 
was followed almost at once by the active 
participation of women in the civic regenera- 
tion of Seattle. It is not probable that the 
women of California will have a like oppor- 
tunity to display their strength in municipal 
politics for some time, and no very radical 
changes are looked for in the political condi- 
tions of the State at large. In the States of 
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Colorado, Utah, Idaho, and Wyoming, where 
women have had the ballot for many years, the 


outward and visible signs of change in. 


governmental conditions are very few. It is 
believed by the advocates of equal suffrage 
that the example of California will have an 
important bearing on the prospects of their 
cause in Oregon, Kansas, and Wisconsin, 
where the question will be submitted to 
popular vote during the coming year. The 
immediate effect of the adoption of the Cali- 
fornia amendment is to increase the number 
of enfranchized women in the United States 
by nearly 100 per cent. 


The people of California voted 
California’s, on twenty-two other amendments 
along with that on the suffrage. 
The total votes cast for and against these 
other propositions were very much smaller 
than the vote on suffrage, but the majorities 
for the initiative and referendum and for the 
recall of officials (including judges) were fairly 
overwhelming. The recall, which has been 
especially denounced of late by President 
Taft, received a majority of approximately 
100,000 votes. The initiative and referen- 
dum had over 60,000. The majorities for the 
other amendments were much smaller. These 
provided for civil-service reform, workmen’s 
compensation, and larger powers to cities and 
counties in making their own charters, and 
increased the powers of the State Railroad 
Commission. Following the method estab- 
lished by Oregon, the State government 
distributed, prior to the election, a pamphlet 
containing the amendments to be voted on 
and the official arguments pro and con. 


‘ ,, The New York Legislature, after 
ew York's ; A 
Primary a session of extraordinary length, 
‘aw broken by a summer recess, 
adjourned early last month. The New York 
City charter, of which mention was made in 
these pages last month, was defeated at the 
eleventh hour, but election and primary bills 
satisfactory to Tammany were passed. The 
latter measure provides for a system of voting 
on candidates which differs so essentially 
from what is known in this country as the 
direct primary as to make the appropriation 
of the term a misnomer. One of the features 
of this system is the preference given to the 
“regular” organization ticket. Not only do 
the “regular” candidates have the preferen- 
tial position on the ballot, but the use of the 
party emblem is permitted to cover these 
candidates’ names, as well as the names of 
the nominees for committeemen. It is 


further provided that party funds may be 
used by committees to nominate their own 
members, as well as to get their candidates 
for office named and to get out the vote for 
the regular ticket at the primary. The New 
York voter is slightly better off under the 
provisions of this bill than he was before its 
enactment, so far as his privileges in the 
naming of candidates are concerned. Before 
he had no chance whatever against the party 
organization in the event of an anti-machine 
movement within party lines. Now he has 
the opportunity, by making extraordinary 
exertion and going to great trouble and 
expense, to get the name of a desired candi- 
date on the official primary ballot. After 
five years of agitation, this is the sum and 
substance of what in New York State goes 
under the name of “direct nominations.” 


Tammany LWO of the amendments to the 
andthe New York election law passed by 
Flection aw the Legislature were promptly 
declared unconstitutional by the Court of 
Appeals. The New York constitution pro- 
vides that in communities of less than 5000 
inhabitants voters shall not be required to 
register personally on the first registration 
day. The Legislature sought to compel all 
citizens whose names were not on the last 
year’s election lists to register personally. 
But the court held that in this provision the 
Legislature exceeded its power. Another 
amendment of the election law provided that 
a candidate’s name should appear only once 
on the ballot. This, of course, was calcu- 
lated to prevent fusion tickets in New York 
City. The court held that this was discrimi- 
nation between electors as to the opportuni- 
ties and facilities afforded for voting for 
candidates of their choice, and hence was 
unconstitutional. The immediate effect of 
this decision in New York City was the 
inauguration of a fusion campaign against 
Tammany for the county offices. 


The session of at least one other 
Heplature, State Legislature in 1911 will be 

remembered forits unusual length. 
Although Governor Baldwin, of Connecticut, 
the first Democratic Governor of the State 
in eighteen years, had advocated a short 
session, the Legislature remained at work all 
through the summer and finally adjourned on 
September 26. Perhaps the most important 
work of the session was the creation of a 
public utilities commission, to replace the 
State Railroad Commission. This was the 
culmination of a six-years’ campaign by the 
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business men of the State. Another im- 
portant law provided for an industrial com- 
mission to investigate the conditions under 
which women and minors work. Connecticut 
sets a good example to other States in ap- 
propriating $1,000,000 for the harbor of New 
London, instead of relying on the liberality 
of the general Government. 


em = the country at large this is a 
State political “off year,” but in three 
Campaigns or four of the States lively cam- 
paigns are now in progress and will culminate 
on November 7. In a few of the large cities 
of the country important municipal elec- 
tions are taking place this autumn, as we 
pointed out last month. The San Francisco 
primaries, held late in September, resulted in 
a decisive victory for James Rolph, Jr., who 
will succeed Mayor McCarthy, the union 
labor official who was chosen two years ago. 
In the Philadelphia primaries, held on the last 
day of September, 265,000 ballots were cast. 
On the Republican side, George H. Earle, 
Jr., who had the support of United States 
Senator Penrose, won the nomination by a 
safe plurality, while Rudolph Blankenburg 
won both the Democratic and “Keystone”’ 
nominations. It is a sign of encouragement 
that five-sixths of the qualified voters in the 





HON. PHILLIPS LEE GOLDSBOROUGH 
(Republican Candidate for Governor of Maryland) 


city that has been characterized as “corrupt 
and contented” are sufficiently exercised to 
come out and vote in a primary contest, and 
it must at least be said of the Philadelphia 
nominations that they represent their re- 
spective parties. In Baltimore, which is 

















JAMES ROLPH, JR. 
(The next Mayor of San Francisco) 


interested this year in an election of State 
officers, the exposure of frauds at the pri- 
maries has aroused intense indignation among 
men of all parties. Election officials and 
politicians of both parties are involved in the 
primary frauds, but the party in power, 
whose candidate for Governor this year is 
State Senator Arthur Pue Gorman, is likely 
to suffer more severely from the disclosures, 
particularly in the city of Baltimore. The 
Hon. Phillips Lee Goldsborough, the Repub- 
lican candidate for the Governorship, is 
making an unusually vigorous canvass. 


In Massachusetts, the State-wide 
primary had its first trial this 
year in the selection of candidates 
for the State offices. Governor Foss easily 
won the Democratic nomination for Gov- 
ernor, while Lieutenant-Governor Louis A. 
Frothingham was nominated by the Repub- 
licans. There was a large vote, and politi- 
cians of both parties express satisfaction with 
the workings of the primary machinery under 
the new law. In their platform the Demo- 
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. HON. ARTHUR PUE GORMAN 


(Son of the late United States Senator Gorman, and now the 
Democratic candidate for Governor of Maryland) 


crats of the State urge the abolition of party 
enrolment in primaries, favor the submission 
of the woman suffrage amendment to a 
popular vote, endorse the initiative and refer- 
endum and the direct election of United 
States Senators, and declare for immediate 
tariff revision. In Rhode Island, the Re- 
publicans have renominated Governor Poth- 
ier, while the Democratic nominee is the 
Hon. Lewis A. Waterman, who also led the 
party last year and was defeated by.a margin 
of only a few hundred votes. The Demo- 
cratic platform favors the initiative and 
referendum, the election of United States 
Senators by direct vote, and an income tax. 


The schedule of President Taft’s 
trip across the continent, as 
outlined in last month’s REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS, was carried out with few varia- 
tions, and the return journey from the 
Pacific Coast was begun on October 17. 
Plans under consideration for an extension 
of the trip during the first half of November, 
if finally adopted, will bring the total mileage 
of the Presidential tour to over 16,000, thus 
breaking all known records. The President 
made many speeches on his way to and from 
the coast, and was everywhere cordially 
welcomed. At St. Louis he replied to criti- 
cisms of the Tariff Board made by Repre- 
sentative Underwood and others. In com- 
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menting on the qualifications of the members 
of this board, the President granted the im- 
possibility of securing a board all the members 
of which shall have expert knowledge upon 
all the subjects of the tariff. 


Even if such experts could be 


Th ‘ 
Tariff obtained, the advantage of hav- 
Board ing them in the board itself is 
questionable. The President believes it bet- 


ter to appoint men who are in the habit of 
making investigations, calculating costs, and 
digesting and analyzing evidence, so as to 
reach conclusions which may be stated for the 
benefit of those who intend to use them. 
With this result in view, the President put 
at the head of this Tariff Board Professor 
Henry C. Emery, a trained economist. With 
him areassociated Mr. Alvin Sanders, for many 
years editor of the Breeder’s Gazette; the Hon. 
James B. Reynolds, for four years an Assist- 
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THE TARIFF BOARD IN SESSION IN WASHINGTON LAST MONTH 
(From left to right: Thomas W. Page, Alvin H. Sanders, Henry C. Emery, James B. Reynolds, and William M. Howard) 


ant Secretary of the Treasury, in charge of 
customs, under President Roosevelt; Profes- 
sor Thomas W. Page, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, an economist of standing; and former 
Congressman William M. Howard, of Geor- 
gia. While maintaining that the board as 
at present constituted is as independent and 
impartial as any board can be, the President 
still advocates the establishment by law of 
a permanent tariff commission, to be ap- 
pointed by the President with the confirma- 
tion of the Senate. 


The first national conference of 
“Progressive”? Republicans was 
held at Chicago on October 16. 
Two hundred delegates from twenty-five 
States endorsed the candidacy of Senator 
Robert M. La Follette, of Wisconsin, for the 
Presidency and declared for a direct primary 
as a means for the expression of a Presidential 
choice. The leading participants in this 
conference were the Hon. James R. Garfield, 
of Ohio; United States Senators Crawford, 
of South Dakota, and Clapp, of Minnesota; 
and Professor C, E. Merriam, of Chicago. It 
was announced that Senator La Follette would 
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shortly begin speech-making tours of the 
Middle West for the purpose of setting forth 
the principles of the Progressive movement. 


A Rea!‘ National convention was held 
Indian by American Indians on their 
Conference own initiative for the advance- 
ment of their race at Columbus, Ohio, on 
October 12-15. The annual Lake Mohonk 
conferences, which have done much in the 
past for the uplift of the Indian, have always 
been held under the auspices of white people. 
The Columbus gathering was a purely Indian 
affair. The only participants were men and 
women of Indian blood. They represented 
many tribes and many States. But the sole 
object of the convention was the benefit of the 
whole race of native Americans. In the pro- 
gram of the conferenceindustrial problems had 
an important place, as well as higher educa- 
tion and the preservation of native Indian art. 


a On October 16 the American 
Tobacco ‘Tobacco Company filed with the 
Trust's Plan Circuit Court for the Southern 
District of New York its plan of dissolution 
by which it proposes to surrender its monop- 
oly of both the domestic and foreign to- 
bacco trade and restore lawful conditions as 
directed by the United States Supreme 
Court in its notable decision last June. If 
the Circuit Court approves the plan, the 
business in tobacco and related products will 
in the future be divided among fourteen 
“separate and independent companies, no 
one of them having control of or dominance 
in the trade as to any of the products manu- 
factured by it; no one of them having any 
dominance or controlling position as to the 
purchase of raw material of any kind, no 
one of them having any interest, by way 
of ownership of stocks or otherwise, in 
any other of then, and each of them 
being a company, whether now existing or 
to be created under the plan, in which the 
American Tobacco Company will have no 
interest.” The radical nature of the changes 
is emphasized by reference to the fact that 
the trust, either directly or through the own- 
ership of stock, has heretofore controlled the 
production of 75 per cent. of the smoking 
tobacco manufactured in the United States, 
80 per cent. of the plug tobacco, 79 per cent. 
of the fine cut, 80 per cent. of cigarettes, 
13 per cent. of cigars, go per cent. of snuff, 
and 93 per cent. of little cigars. It was 
dominant also in the business of manufac- 
turing licorice paste and Porto Rican to- 
bacco, controlled the entire trade with for- 


eign countries, and was an important factor 
in the domestic retail trade. ‘The stocks, 
factories, brands, and other properties with 
which the American Tobacco Company pro- 
poses to part in order to restore competition 
in all these lines is estimated to be worth 
$115,000,000 and earned a net annual income 
based on actual results in 1910 of $22,593,312. 


Investing LD the very nature of the case 

Public's the disintegration plan is com- 

interest licated in detail. That part of 
it in which the investing public is most inter- 
ested, however, contemplates the distribution 
of the domestic business of the American 
Tobacco Company among three corporations 
besides itself, namely the Liggett and Myers 
Tobacco Company and the P. Lorillard Com- 
pany, to te organized, and the R. J. Rey- 
nolds Tobacco Company, an existing cor- 
poration. These three companies are to issue 
new bonds and stock to the total amount of 
$115,000,000 and the present holders of 
Tobacco securities are to be offered the fol- 
lowing exchange: For the 6 per cent. To- 
bacco bonds, 120 in cash for one-half of each 
individual’s holdings and for the other half 
rew 7 per cent. bonds at par of the Liggett 
and Myers and Lorillard companies; for the 
4 per cent. bonds, 96 in cash for one-half and 
for the other half new 5 per cent. bonds at 
par in the Liggett and Myers and Lorillard 
Companies; for one-third of each individual’s 
holdings of preferred stock new 7 per cent. pre- 
ferred stock at par in the two new cor panies. 


Stockholers LHe common stock of the Amer- 
to Furnish ican Tobacco Company is to be 
New Cash eft in the hands of the present 

holders, frequently referred to as the “in- 
siders.” But they are to be called upon to 
subscribe at par to $36,651,925 new common 
stock of the companies to be organized and 
will receive in the nature of a dividend the 
two-thirds of the capital stock of the R. J. 
Reynolds Cor pany, now owned by the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company. The latter will 
thus be able to pay off its present outstand- 
ing bonds, and will be left with $52,549,400 
preferred stock, to which voting rights will 
be given, and $40,260,400 common stock as 
its only outstanding securities. Attorneys 
for the Tobacco Trust point out that none 
of the four companies will in ef'ect have any 
interest in or relation to the others, although 
at the outset they will all of necessity have 
many stockholders in common. Two-thirds 
of the stock of the United Cigars Stores Com- 
pany now owned by the American Tobacco 
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Company will be distributed to the latter’s 
common stockholders. The Imperial To- 
bacco Company of Great Britain and Ireland 
and the British-American Company Ltd. have 
been bound by contracts with the Amer- 
ican trust which forbid them from doing 
business in the United States, except in buy- 
ing leaf tobacco. ‘These contracts will be 
terminated, leaving each of the foreign com- 
panies free to compete in this country. The 
five “accessory companies” which the Su- 
preme Court found to constitute combina- 
tions in restraint of trade are to be divided 
up into ten diilerent companies in much 
the same way that the American Tobacco 
Company itself will divide its domestic 
business. 


How the With the Tobacco Company’s 
Plan Has Been dissolution plan as it has been 

Received submitted to the, Circuit Court 
most of the security-holders are said to ke 
satisfied, and there are many authorities who 
hold the opinion that under it all of the re- 
quirements specified in the Supreme Court’s 
decree will be fairly met. Strong independent 
tobacco interests, however, have raised their 
voices in vigorous protest against it. They 
point significantly to the adirission that the 
four companies among which the trust’s 
domestic trade is to be distributed will, at 
least at the outset, have many stockholders 
incommon. They assert that the plan seeks 
to leave the control of the separate parts of 
the reorganized company in the hands of the 
same group of individuals who now control 
the trust through their ownership of its com- 
mon stock and that, if it is carried out, con- 
ditions in the trade will ke as kad, if not 
worse, than they have been in the past, espe- 
cially in that they will have the sanction of 
the courts. Manifestly those incependents 
are not disposed to accept the suggestion 
that, “the stock is all marketakle and in 
course of time may be largely recistributed.” 
They regard as insignificant the suggestion 
that the necessity imposed upon the holders 
of the American Tobacco common stock of 
subscribing at par to nearly $37,000,c0o 
new securities is in effect an assessment upon 
them; and that those hclders will lose the 
$22,000,000 represented by the proposed re- 
demption of one-half of the $<3,000,000 
6 per cent. debentures above par and the 
increased interest and preferred dividend 
charges. Fossibly these independent inter- 
ests may be able to convince the court that 
the proposed plan is not in keeping either 
with the letter or the spirit of the law as it 


has been interpreted. On the other hand, 
it is likely that they will find it extremely 
difficult to suggest specific changes which 
would meet their own objections and at the 
same time accord to innocent investors in 
the Tobacco Company’s securities the treat- 
ment to which they are entitled. Develop- 
ments as they will arise from time to time 
during the Circuit Court’s consideration of 
the plan will be followed carefully by in- 
vestors and the business community at large. 
The company has asked the court to extend 
until March 1, 1912, the time within which 
the plan may be carried out. 


AnEnd There came, last month, a con- 
“Electrical Crete illustration of the doctrine 
trust” that “big business” ought to 
accept the Supreme Court’s «construction of 
the Sherman Law in the Tobacco and Oil 
cases, and voluntarily reform itself without 
the necessity of prosecution. by the Govern- 
ment. ‘The illustration was afforded by the 
National Electric Lamp Company, a New 
Jersey corporation acting as a holding con- 
cern for the General Electric Company and 
thirty-five subsidiaries, and controlling prac- 
tically the entire trade of the country in 
what are known as “carbon filament” lamps, 
of which ‘more than 80,000,000 are sold 
annually. The Government’s case had been 
filed in the United States Circuit Court at 
Toledo, Ohio, early in the year, the defendant 
companies had made their answer, and the 
Government was about ready to enter testi- 
mony when the Standard Oil and Tobacco 
decisions were handed down. Shortly there- 
after the electrical people indicated their 
desire to submit to a decree. The one ren- 
dered on October 12 was the result of a series 
of conferences held throughout the summer 
between the companies’ representatives and 
the Department of Justice. By it the 
National Lamp Company and all of the sub- 
sidiaries are ordered dissolved and the 
General Electric Company is forbidden here- 
after to conduct any business in the manu- 
facture or sale of electric lamps except in its 
own name. Freedom of competition in the 
future is insured, first, by putting an end to 
the practice of fixing the resale prices, whole- 
sale or- retail, on all lamps manufactured; 
second, by forbidding all contracts with 
dealers, jobbers. or consumers, through which 
it had been pes: ible to continue the monopoly 
in certain styles of lamps Icng after the pat- 
ents on them had expired; and, third, by 
enjoining the companies from entering into 
agreements by which independent manufac- 
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turers of parts of complete lamps were bound 
not to sell their products to any one except 
the trust, save on unequal terms. 


Railroad As an Offset to all of the dis- 
Farnings ” couraging talk that has lately 
Times been current about the general 
depression of trade, the business man with an 
eye to the outlook for the next few months 
will find some consolation, even though it be 
slight, in the trend of railroad gross and net 
earnings as shown by recently published 
figures. Taken as a whole, the results are 
not unfavorable, if for no other reason than 
that they fail to bear out the extremely pessi- 
mistic utterances of so many of the railroad 
men themselves. It is necessary, moreover, 
to make the present comparisons with months 
during 1910, when the roads were nearly all 
reporting close to record earnings. It should 
be borne in mind that the fiscal year which 
ended on June 30 last was a good one for the 
railroads of the country, in so far as gross 
business was concerned, but that by reason of 
their “higher cost of living,” the net results 
were disappointing. According: to a late 
bulletin of the Bureau of Railway Economics, 
showing reports from 93 per cent. of the rail- 
road mileage of the United States, total 
operating revenues received during the fiscal 
year amounted to $2,700,232,308, or an 
average of $11,997 per mile of line; total 
operating expenses amounted to $1,855,253,- 
049, or $8243 per mile, leaving net operating 
revenue of $844,979,259, or $3754 per mile. 
As compared with the previous fiscal year, 
total revenues decreased only $70 per mile, 
or 0.6 per cent. The expenses increased $236 
per mile, or 2.9 per cent., the result being the 
considerable decrease in net operating reve- 
nue of $305 per mile; or 7.5 per cent. 


The Railroads’ 2US While total revenues for 
Cost of | 1911 were only slightly less than 
tiving the total for 1910, the highest of 

any preceding year, expenses jumped to a 
new high record figure and net operating 
revenue, therefore, decreased out of pro- 
portion to the decrease in total revenue. The 
bulletin adds significantly that the net would 
have shown an even greater decrease had it 
not been for the stern economies practised by 
the railways in their maintenance accounts. 
Complete reports such as the Bureau pub- 
lishes are not available for later months, but, 
according to the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, results in July, the first month of 
the new fiscal year, disclosed relatively small 
changes, aggregate gross earnings of 722 roads 


showing a decrease of only .68 per cent. as 
compared with the corresponding month of 
1910, and net earnings the slight increase of 
.o4 per cent. Still less complete are the 
reports thus far available for August and 
September, particularly as to net earnings. 
In both months, however, the tendency to a 
moderate improvement, as compared with 
the corresponding periods last year, is more 
or less distinctly indicated, although the 
final figures may be found to alter results 
materially. Grouping the roads geographi- 
cally, it is found that the Western lines, and 
perhaps the majority of those in the East, 
still continue to report decreases in gross and 
net earnings, while practically all Southern 
lines show substantial gains in both. 


re Liquidation in the stock market, 

Panic’ to which some reference was made 

in Stocks in these pages last month, con- 
tinued at such length that by the end of 
September the situation was being described 
in ‘Wall Street” as a “silent panic.” By 
that it was not meant, of course, that the 
market was confronted with unsettling fac- 
tors of the kind that caused the real panic 
in 1907-8; but rather that confidence had 
been destroyed to such extent that invest- 
ment issues were being more or less need- 
lessly sacrificed by scores of small holders. 
Prices of the leading railroad or industrial 
stocks did not anywhere near approach the 
bargain figures at which they sold during the 
disturbance of four years ago. But the 
decline was not arrested until new “low 
records” since that time were made pretty 
generally throughout the list. Even the 
high-grade dividend-paying railroad stocks 
like Pennsylvania, Atchison, Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific, Union Pacific, Southern 
Pacific and Norfolk & Western suffered about 
as much as any of the old-time speculative 
favorites, the decline in the standard railway 
stocks ranging from twelve to thirty points 
from the high prices reached in the “bull 
market” of July. More recently stocks have 
advanced substantially,—due, as many ob- 
servers believe, to a considerable amount of 
investment buying, induced by the com- 
paratively attractive prices. 


The The common stock of the United 
“Steel’ States Steel Corporation was most 
Statement rominent in the September de- 
cline. During the closing week of the month 
transactions in that issue reached the enor- 
mous total of $265,000,000 par value, which 
is more than one-half the total amount out- 
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standing. The selling of the stock was ac- 
companied by rumors that those in control of 
the corporation, moved by the fear of a 
possible attack by the Government under 
the Sherman Law, had in contemplation a 
plan for voluntary disintegration. Plausi- 
bility was given to the rumor by an inter- 
view with Attorney-General Wickersham, 
published in the New York World, in which 
that Government official was quoted as say- 
ing, in answer to a question as to how many 
trusts there were that ought to be dissolved, 
that he had studied the situation somewhat, 
that while he had found fewer than he ex- 
pected, there were, nevertheless, about one 
hundred in all “in addition to the number 





WILL THESE CHICKENS COME HOME TO ROOST? 
From the Herald (Washington) 


against which we have already begun suits.” 
He would neither confirm nor deny that the 
Steel Corporation was among the latter. The 
persistence of the Steel rumor, however, 
finally called forth from the directors of the 
corporation themselves a statement to the 
effect that the corporation was organized for 
business reasons, to promote business and not 
to restrain trade or obtain a monopoly; that 
the corporation had scrupulously observed 
the law and recognized the just rights of its 
competitors; and that its counsel advised that 
the existence of the company was not in viola- 
tion of the Sherman Law. This statement as 
given to the press was signed by Mr. J. P. 
Morgan, as well as by Mr. Elbert H. Gary, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. Men 
of long experience in “ Wall Street” could not 


recall another time when Mr. Morgan had 
put his pen to a newspaper statement of 
any kind. 


Of the several aviators who 
started on the transcontinental 
trip in September, Galbraith P. 
Rodgers is the only one who has made any 
considerable progress. Rodgers started from 
Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., on September 17, 
and reached Texas on October 18, having in 
the month’s time covered a distance of over 
1700 miles. This left 1300miles between him 
and the coast. The total distance achieved 
exceeds that of any other cross-country flight 
to date. Henry W. Atwood’s trip from St. 
Louis to New York covered 1265 miles. It 
must be remembered, however, that Rodgers 
took about three weeks to add 500 miles to 
Atwood’s record. Again, in the All-England 
Circuit race of last summer, André Beaumont 
finished the entire course of toro miles in 
less than four days, with Vedrines only about 
an hour behind him. And these flights were 
made with stops and starts from designated 
stations. While there is nothing wonderful, 
therefore, in Rodgers’ total distance, con- 
sidering the time consumed, he deserves great 
credit for his pluck and persistence. Should 
he indeed succeed in reaching his destination 
on the Pacific Coast, the achievement will 
have been a most remarkable exhibition of 
sustained skill and endurance. 


Rodgers’ 
Piucky 
Air Trip 


A feature of the Nassau meet 

on was the mail-carrying trip of 
Aviation Deaths Doctmaster-General Hitchcock 
in a biplane piloted by Captain Beck, of 
the army aviation corps. The Postmaster- 
General is of the opinion that an aerial 
post would be useful and economical un- 
der certain conditions—for instance, in 
regions where the topographic features of the 
country make land traveling difficult. This, 
he stated, is the case in parts of Alaska, and 
in the canyon district of the Colorado River, 
where extended detours are necessary to 
effect a crossing that could easily be made by 
an aeroplane. Mr. Hitchcock is following 
up his ideas in this line by including in his 
budget an item of $50,000 for aerial post 
tests. Meanwhile, down among the sand- 
hills of North Carolina, the scene of their 
early triumphs, the Wright Brothers have 
been quietly experimenting with a new 
“olider”—an aeroplane without an engine. 
The glider is of biplane design, varying little 
from the ordinary Wright aeroplare. Many 
short glides have been successfully made. 


Aerial Post 
d 


& 
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Just what these shrewd pioneers in the flying 
art will evolve from their experiments remains 
to be seen. If the Wrights can produce a 
safer machine, it will be heartily welcomed; 
for the death toll in aviation has continued 
at a regrettable rate. Beginning with the 
death of Lieutenant Selfridge in 1908, and 
including the sad accident to Eugene Ely at 
Macon, Georgia, on October 19 last, the 
total of those killed reached one hundred 
and one. In 1909 four aviators lost their 
lives, in 1910 thirty-two, and to date in the 
present year, sixty-four. France heads the 
list with thirty-seven, while America sacri- 
ficed seventeen, Germany twelve, Italy 
eight, and England seven. 


The narrow Pennsylvania valley 

Baystingd in which lay the little town of 
Austin was swept, on September 

30, by a tremendous flood, caused by the 
bursting of a large concrete dam which im- 
pounded water for storage purposes. Austin, 
a village of 2500 people, was practically 
wiped off the map, and the loss of life conse- 
quent on the flood and the fire that followed, 
although less than at first recorded, was con- 
siderable. Many who read the newspaper 
reports of the disaster must have been re- 
minded of the Johnstown flood of 1889, the 
scene of which was about one hundred miles 
from Austin, and in which more than 2000 
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POSTMASTER-GENERAL HITCHCOCK CARRYING A SACK 
OF MAIL IN AN AEROPLANE 


lives were lost and property valued at $10,- 
000,000 was sweptaway. In both instances 
there had been warnings, but they had gone 
unheeded. ‘Two such calamities should suf- 
fice to impress the State of Pennsylvania with 
the importance of safeguarding the lives of 
her citizens through some method of inspec- 






































THE BROKEN DAM AT AUSTIN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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REAR-ADMIRAL WINFIELD SCOTT SCHLEY 


tion for engineering works of this character. 
In Pennsylvania, as in most other States, 
there is at present no system of official inspec- 
tion, and no way of holding any person or cor- 
poration responsible for the material or con- 
struction of dams built for power or storage 
purposes, even though thousands of lives and 
millions of dollars’ worth of property may be 
at the mercy of a faulty construction such as 
the one at Austin. During the week follow- 
ing the Pennsylvania disaster, the business 
district of Black River Falls, Wis., was 
destroyed in a similar way through the col- 
lapse of wings of dams due to heavy rains. 
Fortunately the loss of life was confined to 
five persons, since timely warning was given 
and heeded. The property loss aggregated 
probably $2,500,000. 


Last month’s necrology contains 
the names of several Americans, 
well advanced in years, who had 
won marked distinction each in his own field 
of endeavor. Justice Harlan, whose portrait 
appears on page 553 of this REvIEw, died at 
Washington on October 14. Justice Harlan 
was the oldest member of the United States 


The Obituary 
Record 
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Supreme Court, and had served nearly thirty- 
four years on the bench. Less than two 
weeks before Justice Harlan’s death had 
occurred that of Rear-Admiral Winfield Scott 
Schley, whose distinguished career in the 
navy had extended over half a century. 
Long before the battle of Santiago, in the 
Spanish-American War, made Rear-Admiral 
Schley a national figure, he had won distinc- 
tion as a naval officer during the Civil War, in 
the attack on the Korean forts on the Yalu in 
1871, in his successful management of the 
Greely relief expedition, and in many other 
posts of responsibility in which he had been 
placed. The Hon. Cornelius N. Bliss, of 
New York, who was President McKinley’s 
Secretary of the Interior, died in New York 
on October 9, in his seventy-ninth year. 
Mr. Bliss was a successful and able business 














HON. CORNELIUS BLISS, OF NEW YORK 


man, and had served as treasurer of the 
Republican National Committee in four suc- 
cessive campaigns. Dr. John Bascom, former 
president of the University of Wisconsin and 
professor emeritus at Williams College, died at 
Williamstown on October 3, at the age of 84. 


* 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From September 21 to October 19, 1911) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN 


September 23.—President Taft speaks at St. 
Louis, defending the Tariff Board. ... Obadiah 
Gardner (Dem.) is appointed United States Sena- 
tor to succeed the late William P. Frye (Rep.). 


September 24.—The second part of the Com- 
missioner of Corporation’s report upon the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company is made public.* 

September 25.—A recount of the recent primary 
vote of Baltimore is undertaken by the grand jury 
because of evidence of wholesale repeating. 


September 26.—Massachusetts’ first direct pri- 
mary results in the renomination of Governor Foss 
by the Democrats and the selection of Louis A. 
Frothingham to head the Republican ticket... . 
The Connecticut General Assembly ends an ex- 
traordinarily long session, having passed a work- 
men’s compensation and employer’s liability bill 
and a measure creating a public utilities commis- 
sion. ... Lawrence Gresser, President of the Bor- 
ough of Queens, New York City, is removed by 
Governor Dix for inefficiency. 

September 27.—A suit against the so-called 
Lumber Trust is brought by the Government in 
the federal court at Denver....The voters of 
Atlanta, Ga., reject the proposed charter providing 
for commission government. 

September 29.—President Taft explains his 
tariff vetoes in a speech at Ottumwa, Ia. 

September 30.—In the Philadelphia primaries, 
George H. Earle, Jr., wins the Republican nomina- 
tion for mayor, and Rudolph Blankenburg is chos- 
en as the nominee of the Keystone and Demo- 
cratic parties. ... President Taft spends the day 
at the Missouri State Fair at Sedalia. ...The 
proposed charter for New York City fails of 
passage in the Legislature. 

October 1.—New York City’s second Budget 


‘Exhibit is opened by Mayor Gaynor (see page 572). 


October 2.—President Taft is cordially welcomed 
at Lincoln, Neb.; William Jennings Bryan pro- 
poses a toast to the President of the United States. 
...An investigation of the election of United 
States Senator Stephenson is begun at Milwaukee 
by a committee of the Senate. 

October 3.—President Taft, at Denver, takes 
issue with the Public Lands Convention and de- 
clares himself in favor of leasing coal and phos- 
phate lands. 


October 4.—The Secretary of the Navy de- 
cides to mobilize at New York, on October 31, all 
the available war vessels on the Atlantic coast. 
...A brief is filed by the Attorney-General, in the 
United States Supreme Court, attacking the an- 
thracite coal-carrying railroads under the Anti- 
Trust law. ...Rhode Island Democrats nomi- 
nate Lewis E. Waterman for Governor. 


October 5.—President Taft speaks at Salt Lake 
City, advocating the arbitration treaties and ex- 
plaining his tariff vetoes. . : . Four manufacturers 
of wall paper and four jobbers are indicted by a 
federal grand jury in Cleveland on a charge of 
violating the Anti-Trust law. 


October 6.—The New York Legislature adjourns 
after passing a direct nominations bill applicable 
to all State officers excepting those voted upon by 
the entire State. ... A legislative investigation of 
corruption at Albany is begun. 


October 9.—President Taft, speaking at Belling- 
ham, Wash., predicts that the Panama Canal will 
be ready for use on July 1, 1913... . The opening 
of the United States Supreme Court is marked by 
motions in many important cases. 

October 10.—At a special election in California 
an amendment to the State constitution granting 
the suffrage to women is carried by a slight ma- 
jority, while those providing for the initiative and 
referendum and the recall receive overwhelming 
majorities. ... President Taft speaks at Seattle 
and Tacoma. ... The Senate committee investi- 
gating the election of United States Senator Lor- 
imer resumes its hearings at Chicago....The 
Court of Appeals in New York State declares 
unconstitutional the provision of the Levy election 
law which prohibited the printing of a candidate’s 
name in more than one column on a ballot. 


October 12.—The United States Circuit Court 
at Toledo orders the dissolution of the so-called 
Electrical Trust, engaged in manufacturing and 
selling incandescent lamps and accessories... . 
Both the Republican and Independence League 
organizations in New York County nominate the 
fusion ticket suggested by the Democratic League, 
which has bolted the Tammany ticket. 

October 13.—The Review of Reviews Com- 
pany brings suit in the United States Circuit 
Court at New York to enjoin the Post-Office De- 
partment from keeping the AMERICAN REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS out of the fast-mail service. . . . Presi- 
dent Taft, speaking at Sacramento, advocates the 
Honduran and Nicaraguan treaties.... The 
United States District Court at Baltimore affirms 
the Government’s contention that the so-called 
Bathtub Trust should be dissolved. 

October 15.—The annual report of the Com- 
missioner of Pensions shows 28,985 fewer names 
on the roll and a reduction of $3,498,154 in the 
amount paid. 

October 16.—Two hundred “ Progressive’’ Re- 
publicans, meeting at Chicago, endorse Senator 
La Follette for President and favor a direct primary 
for nominating Presidential candidates. ... The 
Isthmian Canal Commission urges the fixing of 
Panama Canal tolls and legislation to govern the 
zone (see page 595).... The National Monetary 
Commission begins a two-days’ hearing at New 
York o- the proposed monetary reforms. 

Octo: +: 17.—President Taft, leaving Los An- 
geles, Cxl., starts eastward on the second half of 
his 13,.---mile journey. ... The federal court at 
Mont¢g~ ~ery, Ala., forbids the Southern Whole- 
sale Grecery Association to restrict competition. 

October 18.—Rhode Island Republicans re- 
nominate Governor Pothier. 

October 19.—Chairman Aldrich submits to the 
National Monetary Commission a supplemental 
outline of his plan for currency reform. . . . Mayor 
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Gaynor, of New York, signs the bill providing for 
equal pay for men and women teachers in the 
public schools. . . . The Board of Estimate of New 
York votes to purchase sites for two seaside parks, 
at Coney Island and at Rockaway. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN 


September 21.—The general election in Canada, 
brought about by the proposed reciprocity agree- 
ment with the United States, results in the defeat 
of the Liberals under Premier Laurier and the 
election of a Conservative and. Nationalist govern- 
ment by a majority of 37... . The general strike in 
Madrid is a failure. 

September 22.—Gen. Bernardo Reyes with- 
draws from.the contest for the Presidency of 
Mexico. 

September 23.—M. Kokovtzov, Minister of 
Finance in the Stolypin cabinet, assumes the 
premiership of Russia. 

September 24.—The French Government, in 
order to lower the cost of foodstuffs, induces the 
railroads to increase to eighty pounds the limit of 
the agricultural parcels post. 

September 25.—Dmitri Bogrov, the assassin of 
Premier Stolypin, is hanged at Kiev. 

September 27.—The first election in Sweden 
under universal suffrage and proportional repre- 
sentation results in a marked increase in the Social- 
ist strength. 

September 28.—Persian Government troops de- 
feat a large force of rebels near Savah. 

September 30.—The Portuguese Government 
frustrates a Royalist plot to -seize the city of 
Oporto. ... The Swedish cabinet, under Premier 
Lindman, resigns as a result of the recent election. 

October 1.—The first election in Mexico under 
the new régime results in the practically unanimous 
choice of Francisco I. Madero, Jr., leader of the 
recent revolution, as President. 

October 2.—President von Hellen, of the Finnish 
High Court of Justice, is shot dead by a shop clerk 
at Abo, who immediately kills himself. 

October 5.—A number of small towns in north- 
ern Portugal, near the Spanish frontier, are cap- 
tured by the Monarchists. .. . During a session of 
the lower house of the Austrian Reichsrath, a 
Dalmatian workman attempts to assassinate the 
Minister of Justice. 

October 6.—The Liberal ministry in Canada, 
under Sir Wilfrid Laurier, resigns, and Robert L. 
Borden, the Conservative leader, accepts the 
premiership (see page 555)... . K. Staaff forms a 
Liberal ministry in Sweden. 

October 7.—The Nicaraguan Congress elects 
General Luis Mena as President of the republic for 
a term of four years. 

October 8.—The Monarchist uprising in Portu- 
gal is believed to have been a failure; the troops 
remain loyal to the republic and defeat the revolu- 
tionists. 

October 9.—Premier Borden of Canada an- 
nounces the personnel of his cabinet. ... The 
Panama National Assembly votes to expend 
$6,000,000 in railroad construction. 

October 10.—A council for the settlement of 
labor disputes is appointed by the British Govern- 
ment....In order to relieve conditions arising 
from the high cost of food, the city of Berlin places 
large quantities of sea fish on sale at low prices. 


October 11.—Earl Grey fetires as Governor. 
General of Canada. 

October 12.—President-elect Madero, of Mexico, 
states that he will not urge the election of Pino 
Suarez for the Vice-Presidency. 

October 13.—The Duke of Connaught takes the 
oath as Governor-General of Canada. 

October 15.—Five hundred Mexican insurgents 
are killed during a battle with two forces of Gov- 
ernment troops. t 

October-17.—The sessions of the German Reich- 
stag are resumed; a letter from the Chancellor 
states that it would be inopportune to discuss 
foreign politics at present. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


September 21.—The voters of Canada, by elect- 
ing a Conservative government, defeat the pro-_ 
posed reciprocity agreement with the United 
States. .. . Chinese Government troops relieve the 
besieged city of Cheng-Tu and find the foreigners 
safe. 

September 30.—France accepts certain modifica- 
tion in the Moroccan agreement proposed by 
Germany. 

October 4.—Dr. Pocras, minister from Panama 
to the United States, is recalled. ... Russia for- 
mally recognizes the Republic of Portugal. 

October 7.—The Peruvian legation at Bogota, 
Colombia, is attacked by a mob because of’ Peru’s 
refusal to evacuate disputed territory. 

October 8.—Spanish forces defeat hostile tribes- 
men in Morocco, but suffer heavy losses. . . . Peru 
demands satisfaction from Colombia for the attack 
on the legation at Bogota. 

October 9.—Nicaragua is notified by Great 
Britain that the Ethelburga Sydicate, of London, 
will press its claims for the revenues unless the 
coupons on the loans of 1909 are paid. 

October 10.—It is announced at Berlin that the 
negotiations between France and Germany con- 
cerning Morocco have been satisfactorily con- 
cluded. 


WAR BETWEEN ITALY AND TURKEY 


September 27.—The Italian chargé d'affaires at 
Constantinople is directed to present to Turkey 
a statement of Italy’s grievances and demands. 

September 28.—An Italian fleet of four battle- 
ships and three cruisers arrives off Tripoli. 

September 29.—War is declared by Italy against 
Turkey, the latter’s reply to the Italian ultimatum 
being unsatisfactory. ... The commander of the 
Italian fleet demands the surrender of the forts and 
town of Tripoli.... The Turkish cabinet under 
Hakki Bey resigns. 

October 3.—The Italian fleet bombards the city 
of Tripoli, causing heavy damage to the forts and 
public buildings. 

October 4.—A new Turlzish cabinet is formed, 
comprised mostly of members of the Young Turk 
party and headed by Said Pasha. 

October 6.—The Turkish Government, in a note 
to the State Department at Washington, explains 
its position in Tripoli. ... Detachments from the 
Italian warships are landed on the coasts of Tripoli 
and Cyrenaica and occupy the forts. 

October 8.—The Turkish Government sends a 
note to the powers asking intervention pending 
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negotiations looking toward the end of hostilities 
while preserving the sovereignty of Turkey. 

October 11.—It is announced at London that 
Italy has addressed a note to the powers stating 
that she will be satisfied with nothing less than 
annexation of Tripoli. 

@ctober 11-12.—Troops are landed from the 
Italian transports at the city of Tripoli and at 
- Benghazi, Derna, and several other places. 

October 14.—The Turkish Parliament con- 
venes; the speech from the throne,” read by the 
Grand Vizier, indicates that opposition to Italian 
occupation of Tripoli will be continued. 

October 16.—The Italian fleet bombards Derna, 
destroying the forts. . . . The aviation corps of the 
Italian army is landed at Tripoli City. . . . A move- 
ment is begun in the Turkish Chamber, by Tripoli- 
tanian Deputies, to impeach former Premier 
Hakki Bey and his ministers. | 

October 18.—The Turkish fleet leaves Constan- 
tinople for the Sea of Marmora. 

October 19.—A dispatch from a German news- 
paper correspondent in Tunis states that the Ital- 
ians are sustaining heavy losses in night skirmishes 
with Turks in Tripoli; cholera also claims many vic- 
tims among the Italian troops. ... The Turkish 
Deputies pass a vote of confidence in the govern- 
ment. 

THE REVOLUTION IN CHINA 


September 21.—The city of Cheng-Tu, Sze- 
Chuen Province, besieged by revolutionists for two 
weeks, is relieved by Government troops. 

September 24.—A battle between Government 
troops and rebels, ten miles south of Cheng-Tu, 
results in a slight advantage to the former. 

September 28.—It is rumored at Peking that 
Prince Chun will soon resign. 

September 29.—An edict is issued stating that 
the resignation of Prince Chun would not be 
accepted. 

October 6.—American Methodist missionaries 
estimate that 10,000 were killed. during the recent 
pe around Cheng-Tu, four-fifths of them being 
rebels. 

October 10.—An uprising in Hu-Peh Province, 
brewing for some days, directed against the Man- 
chu dynasty and not against foreigners, assumes 
serious proportions; the revolutionists capture 
Wu-Chang, the capital. 

October 12.—The Hu-Peh provincial assembly 
secedes from the imperial government. ... The 
revolutionists announce their intention to form 
a republic. . . . The cities of Hangkow and Hanyang 
are occupied by the rebels without opposition. 

October 14.—Yuan Shih-kai, former Grand 
Councillor and commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy, who was dismissed several years ago, is re- 
called and appointed Viceroy of Hu-Peh and Hu- 
Nan provinces. . . . The commander of the revolu- 
tionists at Hankow tells the foreigners there that 
he will protect them so long as they remain neutral. 

October 15.—The Government refuses to trans- 
mit telegraphic messages either to or from the dis- 
affected provinces. 

October 16.—Yuan Shih-kai accepts the post of 
Viceroy of Hu-Peh and Hu-Nan. ... An applica- 
tion by the Government for a loan of $3,000,000 
from foreign bankers is refused. ... Serious runs 
on native banks are caused by heavy withdrawals 
and transferrals to foreign banks. 
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October 17.—Detachments from the German 
warships, landing at Hangkow, are attacked bya 
native mob. 

October 18.—After an all-day battle at Hangkow, 
the imperial troops gain a slight advantage over 
the rebels; the Chinese fleet in the Yangtse-Kiang 
takes part in the fighting. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


September 21.—Many lives are lost in a-typhoon 
which destroys several towns in Formosa.... 
The Bank of England raises its discount rate from 
4 to 5 per cent. 

September 23.—The Argentine battleship Mo- 
reno, the greatest fighting unit afloat, is launched 
at Camden, N. J.... Fifteen hundred shop em- 
ployees of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad 
go on strike. 

September 24.—Thirteen persons are killed and 
eight seriously injured when a train hits a hay- 
wagon filled with merrymakers near Neenah, Wis. 

September 25.—President Taft and Governor 
Hadley address the third annual Conservation 
Congress at Kansas City, Mo. 

September 26.—The French battleship Liberté 
is blown to pieces by a series of explosions in her 
magazines; 235 of the crew lose their lives. . 
President Taft speaks at the celebration, at Hutch- 
inson, Kan., of the fiftieth anniversary of the ad- 
mission of Kansas to the Union.... The Bank 
of Egypt, at London, fails with liabilities of 
$7,500,000. 

September 27.—It is announced at Dublin that 
the railway strike has been practically settled. 

September 29.—The executive department of 
the Grand Trunk Railway is completely re- 
organized. 

September 30.—The bursting of a dam at 
Austin, Pa., releasing the waters of q storage 
reservoir 45 feet deep, practically destroys that 
town and several smaller ones and causes the loss 
of 74 lives. ...A general strike is declared among 
the car shop employees of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road and the Harriman lines. ...The mayor of 
Indianapolis breaks a ‘‘corner” in the local mar- 
ket by selling potatoes in small quantities at 
wholesale cost. 

October 1.—A bust of Charles Stewart Parnell 
is unveiled by John Redmond at Dublin. 

October 2.—The government report on the 
cotton crop sustains the earlier predictions of a 
record yield. 

October 3.—The French President and cabinet 
attend the burial of 168 of the identified dead 
from the wreck of the Liberté. ... A severe storm 
off the Holland coast destroys nearly 150 vessels. 

October 3-5.—Serious rioting occurs at New 
Orleans and McComb City, following conflicts 
between strikers and strike-breakers. 

October 4.—Speaking before the Detroit Board 
of Commerce, George W. Perkins pleads for the 
amendment of the Sherman Anti-Trust law... . 
The fourth Ecumenical Methodist Conference 
meets at Toronto. 

October 5.—Eight balloons start from St. Louis 
in contest for the Bennett and Lahm trophies, 

October 6.—The collapse of two dams on the 
Black River, Wis., floods large sections of Black 
River Falls and several smaller towns, causing the 
death of five persons and the destruction of prop- 
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erty. amounting to $2,500,000. Dr. Guy Potter 
Benton is inaugurated as president of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. 

October 7.—The firemen’s strike on the Georgia 
& Florida Railroad, which for te. days completely 
tied up traffic, is settled by concessions to the em- 
ployees. . . . Coffee prices at New York reach the 
highest point in sixteen years. 

October 8.—The German balloon Berlin II lands 
at Ladysmith, Wis., winning the James Gordon 
Bennett cup and covering 468 miles. 

October 10.—C.P. Rodgers, arriving at Marshall 
Mo., in his aeroplane journey across the conti- 
nent, establishes a new world’s record for distance 
of 1400 miles. 

October 12.—The Ecumenical Methodist Con- 
ference at Toronto establishes an international 
commission for the advancement of world peace. 

October 14.—President Taft breaks ground for 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco, 
in the presence of more than 100,000 persons... . 
Italy’s third superdreadnought, Leonardo da V inci, 
is launched at Genoa. 

October 15.—The ecclesiastical celebration of 
Cardinal Gibbons’ jubilee is held in the Baltimore 
Cathedral. ... The Italian battleship Giulio Ce- 
sare is launched at Genoa. 

October 16.—Thirty-six sticks of dynamite are 
found on a railroad viaduct near Santa Barbara, 
Cal., a few hours before the President’s special 
train is due; two men who placed them there make 
their escape. 

October 19.—Eugene Ely, one of the best known 
American aviators, falls to his death in his ma- 
chine at Macon, Ga. 


OBITUARY 


September 21.—Ahmed Arabi Pasha, the exiled 
leader of the rebellion in Egypt in 1822, 70.... 
Dr. James C. Hepburn, the first medical missionary 
to Japan, 96. 

September 23.—Charles 
humorist, 50. 

September 24.—Dr. Robert E. 
New York alienist, 41. 

September 26.—Russell Judson Waters, former 
Representative from California and a prominent 
banker, 68. ...Ex-Judge Henry Pierson Hedges, 
of New York, the oldest alumnus at Yale College, 
94. 

September 27.—Fletcher Dutton Proctor, for- 
merly Governor of Vermont, 50... . 2 Aaron K. 
Loring, of Boston, the first to conduct a circulating 
library, 74. 

September 28.—Charles Frederick Manderson, 
former Senator from Nebraska, 74. ... Rev. Wil- 
liam Patrick, principal of Manitoba Presbyterian 
College, 59. 

September 29.—Baron Northcote, formerly gov- 
ernor-general of Australia, 65. 

October 2.—Rear-Admiral Winfield Scott Schley 
U. S. N., retired, 72.... Rev. Mariam Balcells, 
professor of mathematics at Boston College... . 
John M. Bright, inspector-general of Tennessee 
during the Civil War and former member of Con- 
gress, 94. 


Battell Loomis, the 


Doran, a noted 


October 3.—Dr. John Bascomb, professor emeri- 
tus of political economy at Williams College and 
former president of the University of Wisconsin, 84. 


October 4.—Joseph Bell, the eminent Scottish 
surgeon, from whom Conan Doyle obtained his 
idea of ‘‘Sherlock Holmes,’ 74. 


October 5.—William Eleroy Curtis, the noted 
newspaper correspondent and author, 60... 
Jonas G. Howard, former Congressman from In- 
diana, 88.... Bishop James A. Handy, of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, 85.... J. 
Aumonier, the English artist . . William H.C at- 
lin, superintendent of highways in New York 
State, 70. 

October 6.—Sir Charles Lawes-Wittewronge, 
the English sculptor, 68....Col. J. C. Roberts, 
the well-known advocate ‘of bimetallism, 73. . 
James W. McGarvey, president of the College of 
the Bible of Transylvania University, 77. 


October 7.—Judge Joseph V. Quarles, of the 
United States Circuit Court, 67. 

October 8.—Captain Louis N. Stodder, acting 
master of the Monitor during the Civil War, 74. 


October 9.—Cornelius N. Bliss, Secretary of the 
Interior under President McKinley and for many 
years treasurer of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, 78. . . . Archer Harmon, of New York, con- 
structor and president of the Guayaquil & Quito 
Railroad. ...General De Charette, a noted 
French army officer, 79. ...Hesba Stretton, the 
English novelist, 70. . . . Judge George B. Adams, 
of the Federal District Court of Southern New 
York, 66. 

October 11.—Henry Broadhurst, the English 
labor leader, 71.... Rev. Dr. John S. Sewall, a 
member of Commodore Perry’s expedition to 
Japan, 80. 

October 12.— Pitip ay Mighels, the author 
and dramatist, 42....$ Sir William John Crossley, 
of Manchester, E alana former member of Parlia- 
ment and a noted philanthropist, 67. 


October 13.—John Henry Smith, a prominent 
counselor of the Mormon Church, 63. 

October 14.—-John Marshall Harlan, Associate 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 78. 
.. . Ex-Justice Maurice L. Wright, of the Supreme 
Court of New York, 66... . George F. Cunning- 
ham, who installed the engine and boilers of the 
Monitor, 86. 

October 15.—Addis Albro, author of the first 
book on the origin of the American flag, 56. 


October 16.—Bishop Augustine Van de Vyver, of 
the Roman Catholic diocese of Richmond, 67. . . . 
Watson M. Holmes, inventor (with his father) of 
the first practical self-binding reaper, 55. 

October 17.—Abram Pease Williams, formerly 
Senator from € ‘alifornia, 79. . Richard Kendall 
Munkittrick, a prominent _ writer of humorous 
verse, 59... . Mrs. Mary Andrews Denison, a well- 
known author of half a century ago, 86. 

October 18.—Alfred Giraudet, a noted teacher of 
operatic singing and acting, 70. 

October 19.—Ex-C verona Monroe H. 


Kulp, of Pennsylvania, 53. . Alfred Binet, pro- 
fessor of psychology at the Univ ersity of Paris. 











AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
“— CARTOONS OF THE MONTH 














“WELL, AU REVOIR, YOUNG LADY, NO HARD FEELINGS, | ASSURE YOU” 
s (Apropos of Canada’s rejection of reciprocity with the United States) 
From the Saturday Globe (Utica) 























2 » 
HOPEFUL SYMPTOMS WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH UNCLE? 
(The trusts coming to Dr. Uncle Sam for“ legal’ treatment) (‘Big business” thinks that he is on a radical rampage) 
From the Tribune (Chicago) From the Eagle (Brooklyn) 
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A QUEER MEDLEY 
Miss Democracy: ‘‘Sakes alive, Woodrow, have you lost 
your hearing?” 
From the Record (Fort Worth) 
The first cartoon on this page shows Gov- 
ernor Wilson as playing some popular ‘“‘pro- 
gressive” tunes. Dame Democracy, repre- 
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INSURGENTS FIND THINGS COMING THEIR WAY 
From the American (Baltimore) 


senting the conservative “old-line”” members 
of the party, is much distressed at the musical 
result. The other two cartoons deal with 
President Taft’s long speech-making trip 
through the West. ‘The cartoonists have fol- 
lowed the President pretty closely, comment- 
ing freely with clever pictures, according to 
their various views, on the impressions he 
made on his audiences. 























THE WEST CAN'T SEE THE POINT 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland) 
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GALLANT CALIFORNIA 
From the Inter Ocean (Chicago) 


The capture of California by the forces 
of woman suffrage last month rejoiced the 
hearts of the followers of the “cause”’ 
throughout the world. Of even more popular 
interest, however, was the contest for the 
world’s baseball championship between the 
New York “Giants” and the Philadelphia 
Athletics. Other topics represented in the 
cartoons herewith are President Taft’s cross- 
country journey, Dr. Wiley’s activities for 
the conservation of the people’s health, and 
the Senatorial investigations. 
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DR, WILEY AT THE CONSERVATION CONGRESS 
From the Journal (Minneapolis) 
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THE WORLD’S CHAMPIONSHIP BASEBALL SERIES 


UNcLE Sam (to the warring nations of Europe): ‘‘Say, you 
fellows, come over here and see a real fight” 


From the Spokesman-Review (Spokane) 











THE PRESIDENT IN THE WEST 


‘“*Oh, I'm very sorry William, but——” 
From the News (Dayton) 
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SENATE INVESTIGATIONS 


SENATOR LORIMER TO SENATOR STEPHENSON: “Come on in, 
the water's fine’’ 


From the Post-Intelligencer (Seattle) 








THE DESERTED PALACE OF PEACE 

ANDREW, THE LarrD oO’ SxkrBo (in simplified spelling): 

**Don’t cri, mi deer; remember u hav alwayz got me!” 
From the Graphic (London) 

What with wars, rebellions, and delicate 
international questions in foment, ’tis a sad 
world for the Angel of Peace. Nations per- 
sist in resorting to the brutal arbitrament of 
arms, and the Palace of Peace is becoming 
cobwebbed over with disuse. 
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“ALLE SAMEE.MELICAN MAN’ 
From the Sun (Baltimore) 








recklessly and wantonly passed extravagant expenditures: 
Let the officials be handed over to the Ministry of Finance 
for the consideration of the proper penalties’—Imperial 
edict of August 6, torr ° 
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THE DILEMMA OF HAUSFRAU GERMANY 
Germania (surveying the mushroom field—the increasing 


Socialist membership in the Reichstag): ‘‘Gracious me, if 
the country has to eat all these things, it certainly will have 
a stirring up inside”’ 


From Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart) 


Italy is carrying on a war with Turkey and 


has taken Tripoli from her enemy, while the 
Moroccan situation continues to be a source 
of international discord. Other countries are 
boiling with internal troubles,— Chinese re- 
belling against the Manchu dynasty, and Roy- 
alists and Republicans fighting in Portugal. 








A REBELLION AGAINST GRAFT IN CHINA 
‘The Board of the Imperial Household is said to have 


From the National Review (Shanghai) 
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A MATTER OF DIGNITY-~-APROPOS OF MOROCCO 
GERMAN EAGLE (to French Chanticleer): ‘‘Look here, as 


bird to bird, if I come down a perch or two, will you promise 
not to crow at me?” From Punch (London) : 





This page shows a few cartoons on the 
Morocco question,—which has kept states- 
men and cartoonists so busy of late. 




















FRANCE’S LITTLE JOKE 
MARIANNE (to Germany): “‘ See here, my dear Michel, you 
observe the door is really open, but—your head is too thick 
to permit you to enter.” rom Kladderadatisch (Berlin) 























WHILE THE DOCTORS DISAGREE GIVING HIM A FREE HAND 
Suttan Murey Harip or Morocco (on the ating GERMANY (to France): ‘“Yes, we are now perfectly in ac- 
table): “If my doctors keep on disagreeing long enough, may cord. Give me everything you have and your hands will 
come through safely yet."” Prom Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart) be free." From Fischietto (Turin) 
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ITALY TO TURKEY: “Gimme da rug!” 
From the Herald (Rochester) 
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WHAT TURKEY WOULD LIKE TO KNOW 


THE SuLTAN (to German policeman in front of the Im- 
perial Palace in. Berlin): ‘‘Greetings, my friend! Can you 
tell me where, in this neighborhood, the Protector of Islam 
‘ resides?” : : ‘ 

(An ironical.reference to the Kaiser's self-assumed title 
of a few years ago 

F From Kladderadatisch (Berlin) 
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a ITALY’S POLITE REQUEST REGARDING TRIPOLI 
; § Kinc Victor EMMANUEL (to Turkey): ‘‘I simply want to 
fi milk the cow regularly, not to take her away from you.” 
He From Mucha (Warsaw) 
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AWAITING THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT 


pela cieeaeras ciate Se oi A Dame Europa (of The Hague Academy for young gentle- 
WHETTING THE APPETITE OF MARS men): ‘'I thoroughly disapprove of this, and as soon as ever 
THE War Gop (gloating over the Tripoli soup): ‘‘Good, it’s over, I shall put a stop to it” 
that means strong meat to come.’’ From the Amsterdammer. From Punch (London) 
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Copynght by G. V. Buck, Washington 


JOHN MARSHALL HARLAN 


SSOCIATE JUSTICE HARLAN, who 

died at Washington on October 14 at 
the age of seventy-eight, after an illness of 
less than a week, was the oldest member 
of the United States Supreme Court, and 
his term of service had been exceeded 
by only two justices in the history of the 
court,—Chief Justice John Marshall and 
Associate Justice Stephen J. Field. A 
Kentuckian of Whig antecedents and a Col- 
onel of the Union Army in the Civil War, 
Justice Harlan was appointed on the Supreme 
Court by President Hayes in 1877. Since 
his appointment, twenty Supreme Court 
justices have been named by successive Presi- 
dents, and, including the eight who were on 


the bench at the time of his appointment, 
Justice Harlan has been associated with 
twenty-eight justices out of the sixty-five who 
have served since the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment. Throughout his long service on 
the bench, Justice Harlan was recognized as 
the stanch and consistent defender of popu- 
lar rights. In recent years he has upheld the 
federal income tax, insisted upon the strict 
enforcement of the Anti-Trust law, and more 
than once declared his opposition to “judicial 
law-making.” He was a commanding per- 
sonality in every sense, and the intensity of 
feeling that at times betrayed itself in his ju- 
dicial deliverances in no way militated against 
the respect in which he was always held. 








CANADA’S NEW PREMIER: HIS MES- 
SAGE TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Hon. Rosert L. Borpen Derines THE NEw ADMINISTRATION’S 
ATTITUDE TOWARD THE UNITED STATES 


[The following statement, being the first utterance of the new Canadian Premier, in his official 
capacity on the subject of the Dominion’s relations to the United States, was made in the course of 
an interview granted at Ottawa, on October 16, to Miss Agnes C. Laut, representing the AMERICAN 
REVIEW OF REV'EWS.—THE EDITOR} 


In 1879 Canada placed upon her statute book a standing offer of reciprocity, which re- 
mained open to the United States for eighteen years, or until 1897, when it was repealed by the 
government of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. The United States always declined to entertain this standing 
offer and we never questioned their perfect and absolute right to take that course. In the mean- 
time Canada had entered upon a policy which involved the development of her natural resources, the 
growth of her industries, and the preservation of her home market. Eight years ago I declared 
in the House of Commons that a factory in Canada was worth as much to our empire as a factory 
in Yorkshire. Our fiscal autonomy involving the complete control of our tariff had been finally 
completed and secured in 1879, and it will never be relinquished. The reciprocity compact pro- 
posed by the late government would have interfered with Canada’s complete control of its own 
fiscal system, and in many important respects it would have constituted a reversal of the policy 
which this country has pursued for many years. Moreover, the interlocking of our tariff with 
that of any other country is undesirable from the standpoint of our fiscal autonomy. It should 
not be forgotten that similar arrangements made between the British colonies in South Africa 
have proved unsatisfactory and irritating and in the end they had to be abandoned. During the 
recent elections the opinion prevailed in Canada that in the interest of friendly relations it would be 
far better that each country should be absolutely free to frame and modify its own tariff in what it 
conceived to be the best interests of its people. We ‘also consider that a tariff which must be ac- 
cepted or rejected as a whole and which cannot be amended in any respect to meet the most obvious 
injustice, is an undemocratic and undesirable form of legislation; and we believe that experience 
has proved this beyond question. 

Thus, the recent decision of the Canadian people was not in any respect induced by any 
spirit of unfriendliness to the United States. 

Canada is an autonomous nation within the British Empire and is closely and inseparably 
united to that empire by ties of kinship, of sentiment, and of fealty, by historic association and 
tradition, by the character of its institutions and by the free will of its people. By the like ties 
of kinship, by constant social and commercial intercourse, by proximity, and by mutual respect 
and good will this country is closely associated with the United States. Canada’s voice and influ- 
ence should always be for harmony and not discord between our empire and the great republic; 
and I believe that she will always be a bond of abiding friendship between them. I trust that 
the anniversary of one hundred years of peace will be commemorated in the two countries with 
a deep and solemn sense of national responsibility and that each will accomplish its destiny under 
the splendid inspiration of enduring and increasing friendship and good will. 
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ROBERT LAIRD BORDEN, THE NEW 
PREMIER OF CANADA 


Wuo Heaps THE First CoNsERVATIVE MINISTRY IN CANADA 
FOR FIFTEEN YEARS 


BY AGNES C. LAUT 


HREE times Canada has come to great 
crises in her destiny. At the first crisis, 
Sir John Macdonald arose and blended the 
warring factions of disjointed sections in one 
Confederation. At the second crisis, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier came to the top and harmon- 
ized the hostile French and English interests 
in one national aim with preference for Over- 
seas. Now the third crisis comes. Shall 
Canada work out her own destiny; or blend 
her fiscal policy with that of the United 
States? And R. L. Borden takes the helm to 
pilot Canada to a destiny of her own. What 
manner of man is he? 

A quiet, strong, reserved, reticent man, a 
powerfully reticent man, unhampered by a 
single preélection pledge; a man, who, when 
the western farmers heckled him and shouted 
for Reciprocity, rose quietly and with quiet, 
composed good-nature toid them if he had 
to have the premiership at the cost of sacrific- 
ing Canada’s national policy, he did not want 
the office. He has not sought office. All 
through his leadership of the Opposition, the 
office has sought him. 

There is an old proverb: ‘The dog that 
barks never bites.” R. L. Borden never 
barks; but there is a suspicion if he gets a 
quiet bull-dog grip on anything, he will never 
let go. To begin with, he comes into the 
premiership at within two years of the same 
age as Laurier when he assumed the reins of 
government fifteen years ago—that is, a little 
past his fifty-sixth birthday. Like all the 
other Bordens of the Maritime Provinces, he 
is a descendant of the United Empire Loyal- 


ists, who were driven from the Eastern States — 


after the Revolutionary War. If you trace 
his genealogy back, you will find he has com- 
mon ancestors with the prominent Borden 
families of New York and Washington and 
Boston. Yet in spite of the fact that R. L. 
Borden is a descendant of United Empire 
Loyalists, he has never to my knowledge 
uttered one word of “anti-U. S.” canting 
nonsense nor made use of the fact that he is a 

















HON. ROBERT L. BORDEN ADDRESSING THE 
CANADIAN ELECTORATE 
(From a photograph taken at Ottawa just before the 
recent election) 
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United Empire Loyalist as campaign ammu- 
nition. This is typical of the man. In fif- 
teen years of parliamentary practice, he has 
never once let his tongue babble, nor opened 
his mouth to put his foot in it. This is a 
pretty good record to begin with. That 
many of his followers in the present cam- 
paign went into the hysterics of street bullies 
and scattered firebrands and made big stage- 
barrel thunder—is not the fault of R. L. 
Borden. His first words on coming to office 
were to put a stopper on this canting non- 
sense. His second act was to visit his aged 
mother in Nova Scotia and share his victory 
with her. 

He was born at Grand Pré in 1854 and was 
called to the bar at the age of twenty-four. 
The fact that he is a Conservative while the 
other Bordens are Liberals is probably 
ascribable to his early law associates in Hali- 
fax. He was a junior partner in the firm that 
produced two other Canadian Conservative 
premiers,—Sir John Thompson and Sir 
Charles Tupper,—and at an early age left the 
Liberal party because of opposition to 
Reciprocity. It has always been a truism in 
Canada that Nova Scotia produces four 
things: fish and brains and simple living and 
high thinking. Nova Scotia has given more 
university professors, clergymen, and_politi- 
cians to the world than any other part of 
Canada. Schurman of Cornell is a typical 
son of Nova Scotia. I don’t know about the 
fish, but I do know that R. L. Borden exem- 
plifies the three other traits of his native 
province. The next twenty years after being 
called to the bar were what the world would 
call negative; but they were the years when 
a man makes his character and makes his 
record. R. L. Borden amassed neither for- 
tune nor fame. He came to political life a 
man of moderate means; but he had amassed 
the strongest of all assets in those years— 
a reputation for clean living and clean think- 
ing and clean methods, for quiet, non-talking 
force and integrity. Here was a man who 
considered his client’s interest before his own, 
his country before his party, who always kept 
his mouth shut and made good and played 
down. Also, he had another asset which does 
not hurt any man. Though self-made in 
every sense of the word as far as education goes, 
he was known to be a gentleman from his 
marrow to his finger tips,—not veneer, but 
clear through. In hard-drinking days, when 
many politicians had much ado to tack a zig- 
zag course down the corridors of the House of 
Parliament, and when, if the truth be told, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier was seriously embarrassed 


by some of his followers not being what he 
called ‘“discreet,’’—it didn’t hurt R. L. Bor- 
den to be known as neither a prude nor a 
“bounder,”’ but a gentleman. 


A HARMONIZER 


It will be remembered in ’96 the Conserva- 
tive Government of Sir John Macdonald, who 
died just in time not to see the downfall of his 
party, came to almost as bad a smash as the 
Liberals have suffered to-day. Sir John left 
some able lieutenants, but none so pre- 
eminently able as to win acknowledgment by 
the others as leader. Foster had the brains 
as trenchant critic and financier; but Foster 
also had nerves and a way of imparting some 
ginger to his repartee. Sir John Abbott tried 
his hand at pulling the old cabinet together 
and died at the task. Sir John Thompson 
took hold and died of heart failure in the 
presence of the Queen at Windsor—some say, 
died of worry. Conservatives were at logger- 
heads in Ontario. In Quebec, Tarte, a steel 
lance of a man, defected to Laurier. Sir John 
had said “ After me the deluge,’’ and the de- 
luge fell now; and Laurier came into power. 

At this election, R. L. Borden came green 
and new to the arena of Dominion politics. 
There was hardly a corporal’s guard of Con- 
servatives left in the House; and those who 
were left distinguished themselves by never 
agreeing. ‘Till 1901, the defeated cohorts 
dragged along under dispirited leadership; 
and in 1901, at a Conservative caucus, R. L. 
Borden was chosen leader of the Opposition; 


of a party which the general public thought. 


had no chance of coming into power for 
twenty years. 
was chosen—a man to lead broken ranks and 
purge the party and heal animosities. Men 
spoke doubtfully of his strength. He had 
never indulged in sky rockets nor banner head- 
lines. He never spread his attacking line. 
He never wasted fire on insignificant issues. 
He never touched small personalities with a 
forty-rod pole. He conserved his forces, and, 
when the chance came, concentrated fire at 
one point till the enemy had to show itself 
defensively if not aggressively. This was 
very striking when the question came up 
whether Canada should contribute troops to 
the Boer War. Borden had hardly yet been 
acknowledged as a leader. Knowing that the 
French Nationalists would oppose. Canada’s 
participation in any foreign war, Laurier was 
keeping strangely quiet. R. L. Borden and 
his colleagues saw the dilemma and pressed 
the government to a declaration. A cab- 


Purely as a harmonizer he - 
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MR. AND MRS. BORDEN RECEIVED BY THE MAYOR OF OTTAWA 


inet that had just given preference to British 
imports, could not dodge such an issue. The 
cabinet accepted the challenge and sent 
troops. Bourassa went out of Laurier’s gov- 
ernment; and that defection alone cost 
Laurier half Quebec. 

Practically, the same quiet, careful tactics 
have given the government to Borden’s party 
to-day. When Reciprocity was first sprung 
on the public I happened to be in Canada. 
The quict chuckle that went round inside 
circles was the most comic thing imaginable. 
Canada was prosperous, redundantly prosper- 
ous. Any change meant a fiscal upheaval 
with certain loss to one section—the manu- 
facturers, almost certain loss to another 
section—the transportation lines and their 
cities, and with, as yet, an undemonstrated 
profit to any section. Yet Laurier was an 
avowed free-trader. Borden forced the Lib- 
eral party to a repudiation or defense of the 
principle. The results we know. 





DIFFICULTIES AHEAD 


These were not the tactics of a weak leader. 
The fear that Borden was too negative had 
gradually vanished in the past ten years. 
Whether he will develop great, broad states- 
manship in his leadership, as well as deftness, 
remains to be seen. It is easier to be a free- 
lance critic on Opposition benches than a 
constructive leader. The test of a man is 


keener im power than out of it. Laurier is to 
be leader of the new Opposition; and with his 
inside knowledge of all administrative work- 
ings, one can forecast how damaging his 
opposition may become. 


THE NEW CABINET 


In the choice of his new cabinet, Borden 
has been careful, as is characteristic of him. 
The Department of Justice, concerning which 
there is so much suspicion in these days of 
aggressive interests, goes to the Hon. C. J. 
Doherty, a Montreal man, who has had ex- 
perience both in the House and on the bench. 
He is a man in whom the public have implicit 
confidence and whose record past the meridian 
of life has been utterly untarnished. Quebec 
is placated by the inclusion of such National- 
ists in the cabinet as Monk of the Public 
Works, and Nantel of Inland Revenue; while 
the Ontario Orange section must be gratified 
to know that Colonel Hughes, their long-time 
leader, goes in as Minister of Militia. Two 
of the best appointments to the cabinet are 
of W. T. White, to the Department of Fi- 
nance, and Martin Burrell, to the Department 
of Agriculture. The Borden “landslide” is 
undoubtedly the result of thousands of Lib- 
eral votes, and these are recognized by the 
appointment of Mr. White, one of the fore- 
most business men—and ablest—of Toronto, 
who was one of the eight or ten prominent 
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Liberals in Toronto who repudiated Reci- 
procity and went over to the Conservative 
party because of their conviction that Reci- 
procity endangered Canadian business inter- 
ests. Martin Burrell, of British Columbia, 
the new Minister of Agriculture, is an Oxford 
graduate who began life in Canada a few 
years ago as a hired man on a fruit farm 
at Niagara. He is one of the Englishmen 
who have made good and worked from the 
ground up through every stage of successful 
farming. He began with book lore, but can- 
not be accused of being a “book farmer.” 
Crothers, the new Minister of Labor, is a 
practical railway man. Hazen, the former 
Premier of New Brunswick, is supposed to 
represent maritime interests. Foster, of Sir 
John’s old guard, who has been the trenchant 
critic of finance, goes into his old department 
of Trade and Commerce. Two of the most 
important departments are, of course, that of 
Railways and the Interior. On the admin- 
istration of these very often depends the 
reputation of a government. Rogers of 
Saskatchewan, a lifelong Western man, takes 
over the Department of the Interior, and 
Cochrane, the party whip and organizer of 
Ontario, takes over the Railways. Cochrane 
has to his credit a clean record under the 
government of Whitney in Ontario. 

It is understood that ‘‘dead dogs” are to be 
let “die.” There are to be no saturnalia of 
revelations about former maladministration. 
A commission is to be appointed to direct the 
working of each department; and the Borden 
Cabinet will begin with a clean slate of its 
own. The ministers without portfolio are 
really a device of the Canadian Government 
to get the advice of big men who are too 
busy to give up their own affairs but whose 
advice is valuable on national matters. 

The new Premier inherits advantages and 
disadvantages. Canada has been redund- 
antly prosperous for ten years. Lean years 
invariably follow fat ones. If lean years 
come to Canada now, the burden of them will 
fall on Borden’s Cabinet, whether deserved or 
undeserved. 

Another rather heavy heritage: The 
Laurier Government has undertaken the con- 
struction of the Grand Trunk Pacific Rail- 
way. At the present rate of spending, this 
railway is going to cost two-thirds as much as 
Panama. This is a pretty big bill. Laurier 
contracted it. Borden will have to pay it; 
and it remains to be seen who will shoulder 
the credit or the discredit of it. The Laurier 
Government has also undertaken the con- 
struction of dreadnoughts for the British 


navy. To repudiate that contract would 
lose Borden the support of the Imperial sec- 
tion of the Canadian public. To go on with 
the contract will antagonize the French 
Nationalists. “We have destroyed one gov- 
ernment,” boasted Henri Bourassa the day 
after the elections, “and we shall destroy yet 
another unless our principles are respected.”’ 
This will probably be solved by a straight 
money contribution. 

One more point: “The anti-U. S.” cry has 
been worked for all it is worth; and a little 
more. It has not been unlike the acrid 
declamation of an ancient damsel,“ you-can’t- 
have-me,” to a widower who had no inten- 
tion of asking her. Billions of dollars of 
American capital, hundreds of thousands of 
settlers, have poured into Canada. A little 
more foolish flaying of firebrands, a little 
more shrieking at false bogies, and the gentle- 
man may be excused if he shuts his pocket 
book to the lady and orders his children forth- 
with to go no more across her borders. If 
Canada is wise, she will follow R. L. Borden’s 
example and put a stopper on all this “anti- 
U.S.” cant at once. 


WHY CANADA REJECTED RECIPROCITY 


It is a mistake to regard the verdict of the 
elections in Canada as the result of -“anti- 
annexation” feeling, or in any way to be 
traced to annexation fears. 

The first words of Robert Laird Borden, 
the new Premier of Canada, on hearing re- 
sults, were: “The verdict was in no wise 
influenced by a spirit of unfriendliness to the 
great Republic. No such spirit exists.” 

The hubbuband noise and dust of a roaring 
street mob are one thing; the great, strong 
undercurrents of national life quite another; 
and anyone who has doubt as to what the 
Canadian rejection of Reciprocity means, has 
only to analyze the votes, province by pro- 
vince, to be convinced that “the anti- 
annexation”’ howl in Ontario had as little to 
do with the real results as “the anti-British” 
howl in Quebec. In both cases, the mob got 
busy and noisy and obstreperous; but in 
Ontario street rowdies threw stones through 
the windows of the Globe for advocating 
Reciprocity, while in Quebec street rowdies 
of an opposite stripe howled at speakers for 
advocating closer British relations. In On- 
tario, the “anti-U. S.”’ howl seemed to sway 
public sentiment; in Quebec, the “anti- 
British”; and in both cases, away down be- 
low the noise, was the very same motive— 
dollars and cents, the business balance sheet, 
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RECEPTION TENDERED THE NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL, THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, 
ON OCTOBER 13, PREMIER BORDEN ON THE LEFT 


with political manipulators working the 
thoughtless crowd for all it was worth. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE VOTE 


Take the vote, province by province! On- 
tario gave 13 members for Reciprocity, 72 
against it; but Ontario is preéminently the 
manufacturing center of Canada; and so you 
come down to dollars and cents as the basic 
fact. Also, Ontario is peopled by the descend- 
ants of United Empire Loyalists—families 
driven from the United States after the Rev- 
olutionary War and most unjustly deprived. 
Come over in Quebec! Before the Boer War, 
Laurier could count every vote in Quebec as 
his own; but when the Boer War came and 
Canada sent troops, there were those among 
the French Nationalists who thought Can- 
ada was making a mistake to embroil herself 
in foreign wars. In the family quarrel among 
Quebec politicians, Bourassa, the leader of the 
French Nationalists, was thrown out of the 
Laurier Government; and from that day to 
this Quebec’s allegiance to Laurier has been 
divided with Henri Bourassa. In the last elec- 
tion, Quebec gave 38 members for Reciprocity, 
which was pure testimonial to personal love 
for Laurier, and 25 members pledged to Bour- 
assa’s anti-imperial, pro-national propaganda. 
Come into the Maritime Provinces, where as 
much was to be gained by Reciprocity as lost, 
and as much to be lost as gained; and at latest 
returns, the vote split almost even. Sir Fred- 


erick Borden, one of Laurier’s cabinet minis- 
ters, was overwhelmingly defeated by a col- 
lege boy, aged twenty-one; and Robert Laird 
Borden, the new Premier and leader of the Con- 
servatives, retained his seat by only the slim- 
mest of majorities. Cometo Manitoba, where 
from a farmer’s point of view everything was 
to be gained by Reciprocity and practically 
nothing lost; again the vote split almost 
even,—6 against, 4 for; and this slight major- 
ity against is entirely explainable by local 
conditions. The Provincial Government has 
been militantly Conservative for almost ten 
years, supported by all three of the big trans- 
continental railways. In Manitoba, Clifford 
Sifton was the strong man among the Liber- 
als; and Clifford Sifton resigned from his sup- 
port of the Laurier Government and stumped 
the country from one end to the other against 
Reciprocity, this not from sentimental rea- 
sons but from purely dollars-and-cents, fiscal, 
profit-and-loss, balance-sheet reasons. Come 
into Saskatchewan and Alberta, where 500,- 
ooo Americans have settled in the last ten 
years; and the vote was overwhelmingly in 
favor of Reciprocity,—g to 1, and 6 to 1, re- 
spectively. British Columbia went solidly 
against Reciprocity,—7 against, none for, 
though one of Laurier’s cabinet ministers 
went down in the smash. Why? Does any 
one need to ask? British Columbia’s wealth 
consists in minerals and forests and fruit and 
fish. Is that wealth to be developed so as to 
build up American cities, or Canadian cities? 
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HOW THE PROVINCES VOTED ON RECIPROCITY 


(British Columbia voted solidly against reciprocity because her wealth consists of forests and mines, and she wants the mills 
and smelters operated on her side of the line. Nearly all British Columbia forests are owned by the United States lumber 
interests, Alberta gave six votes for reciprocity and one against. In Alberta and Saskatchewan there are half a million 
American settlers who own millions of acres of land. All the timber from Edmonton to Port Arthur is owned by United 
States capital. Saskatchewan gave nine votes for reciprocity and one against. All the inland lakes of Saskatchewan are 
fished by American companies for the benefit of Chicago markets. Ontaric gave thirteen votes for reciprocity and seventy- 
two against, Cntario is the manufacturing center of Canada. It was peopled by United Empire loyalists. It was the 
majority in Ontario that defeated reciprocity, In spite of the ‘‘anit-U. S.’’ cry, Ontario has sold to American capital 
the best nickel deposits in the world. (Quebec gave thirty-eight for and twenty-five against. The Conservatives won these 
twenty-five, representing the French Nationalists, under Bourassa, by their ‘‘Anti-England’’ cry. Vast wood-pulp tracts in 
Quebec are owned by United States capital. The thirty-five votes of the maritime provinces went twenty for and fifteen 


against reciprocity) 


Are the shingle factories and the smelters to 
be built north or south of the boundary? 
Long as the United States keeps up her high 
tariff wall, British Columbia calculates, and 
calculates rightly, that the lumber mills and 
the smelters must be built on the Canadian 
side of the line. 


THE DINGLEY TARIFF RESPONSIBLE 


Not anti-annexation jingo but the high wall 
of the Dingley tariff is to be thanked for the 
defeat of Reciprocity. 

If a man comes knocking and knocking on 
your office door seeking business for fifty 
years; and for fifty years, you hit him and hit 
him and hit him some more, and tell him to go 
home and mind his own business; he is apt to 
go home and do it hard. You need not 
blame him for taking your advice and follow- 
ing your example. “If Protection is good 
enough for you,” says Canada to Uncle Sam, 
“T think [ll try if it isn’t good enough for 
me.” For fifty years, Canada has gone to 
Washington asking for Reciprocity; and for 
fifty years, Washington has smiled and told 
her to run away home: Canada knew very 


well what such advice entailed. By trading 
with the United States, she could have 
shipped her products by a thousand short-line 
feeders into the big markets just across an 
invisible boundary. If the tariff wall were 
built so high along that boundary that she 
could not ship south, then she must ship east 
and west. What did that mean? It meant 
that she must spend a billion dollars on trans- 
continental railways and canals. It meant 
that she must send her commercial agents 
scouring the world for markets. It meant 
that she must get immigrants—get immi- 
grants at any cost. 

It was Sir John Macdonald’s Government 
that laid the foundations for the railways 
and canals east and west. It was Clifford 
Sifton, as Minister of the Interior under 
Laurier, who had the world scoured for mar- 
kets, and who, with Mr. Fisher and Pro- 
fessor Robertson, really created Canada’s 
foreign markets. It was Clifford Sifton, 
who inaugurated the immigration policy 
that has filled the Canadian Northwest with 
settlers and brought the hum of prosperity 
where was before the silent inertia of deadly 
dull, hard times. 
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THE GREEN FLAG OF THE PROPHET AND THE TYPE OF FIGHTERS WHO STAND READY 
TO DEFEND IT IN A HOLY WAR 


TRIPOLITANIA: 


THE ITALIAN 


“WHITE MAN’S BURDEN” 
BY E. ALEXANDER POWELL 


SINCE the world began the arm of Italy 
has reached out into the Mediterranean 
toward Africa, its finger pointing straight at 
Tripoli. Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans, Van- 
dals, Byzantines, Arabs, Spaniards, and 
Turks followed the suggestion of that finger 
in their turn, but of them all only the Arab 
and the Turk remain. In every case a colo- 
nial empire was the mirage which beckoned 
to those land-hungry peoples from behind 
the golden haze which hangs over the African 
coastline, and in every case their African 
adventures ended in disappointment and 
disaster. After an interim of centuries, in 
which the roads and ramparts and reservoirs 
built along that shore by those primeval 
pioneers have crumbled into dust, the troop- 
laden transports of a regenerated Italy have 
followed in the wake of those Greek galleys, 
those Roman triremes, and those Spanish 
caravels Undeterred by the recollection of 
her disastrous Abyssinian adventure, Italy 
is imbued with the idea, just as were her 


powerful predecessors, that her commercial 
and political interests demand the extension 
of her dominion across the Middle Seca. 

Ever since the purple sails of Phoenicia 
first flaunted along its coasts, the history of 
Tripolitania has been one of invasion and 
conquest. In the very dawn of history the 
galleys of Greece dropped anchor off this 
shore, in the belief that it was the Garden of 
the Hesperides, and the vestiges of their 
colony of Cyrenaica lure the archeologists 
to-day. The Greeks retreated before Car- 
thage’s colonial expansion, and the Car- 
thaginians gave way in turn to the conquer- 
ing Romans, who, because of its three 
leagued cities of Oéa, Sabrata, and Leptis, 
named their new possession Tripolis, just as 
Decapolis signified the region of ten cities 
and Pentapolis of five. Christianity was 
scarcely four centuries old when the hordes 
of fierce-faced, skin-clad Vandals, sweeping 
down from their Germanic forests, overran a 
decadent Italy and carried fire and sword 
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and torture from end to end of the Medi- world. It was not, indeed, until the Pasha 
terranean. Before another century had of Tripoli overstepped the bounds of our 
rolled around, however, Belisarius, the great national complaisance by demanding an in- 
captain of Byzantium, had broken the Van- crease in the annual tribute of eighty-odd 
dal power forever, and the troubled land of thousand dollars which the United States 
Tripolitania once again came under the had been paying as the price of its maritime 
shadow of the cross. Then the wave pf Arab exemption that the American consul handed 
conquest came, rolling across North Africa, 
until it broke upon the coasts of Spain, and 
supplanting the feeble Christianity of the 
natives of all this recion with the vigorous 
and fanatical faith of Islam. Though Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic, not content with expelling 
the Moors from Spain, continued his crusade 
against the infidel by capturing the Tripol- 
itan capital, the Knights of St. John, to 
whom he turned the city over, surrendered 
to the beleaguering Turks just as the six- 
teenth century had reached its turning- 
point, and Turkish it has remained, at least 
in name, ever since. 


HOW DECATUR AND EATON MADE TRIPOLITAN- 
IAN HISTORY 


We of the West can never be wholly in- 
different to the fate and fortunes of this 
much-harassed land, for our flag has flut- 
tered from its ramparts, and the bayonets of 
our soldiers and the cutlasses of our sailors 
have served to write some of the most stirring him an ultimatum, and an American war- 
chapters of its history. So feeble and riominal fleet backed it up with the menace of its guns. 
did the Turkish rule become that the begin- Standing forth in picturesque and striking 
ning of the last century found Tripolitania relief from the tedium of the four years’ war 
little more than a pirate stronghold, ruled which ensued was the capture by the Tri- 
by a pasha who had not only successfully politans in 1803 of the frigate Philadelphia, 
defied, but had actually levied systematic which had run aground in the harbor of 
tribute, upon every sea-faring nation in the Tripoli, and the enslavement of her crew; 
her subsequent recapture and destruction by 
a handful of bluejackets under the intrepid 
Decatur; and the heroic march across the 
desert to Derna of Gen. William Eaton and 
his motley army. ; 

Eaton’s exploit, like that of Reid and the 
General Armstrong at Fayal, seems to have 
been all but lost in the mazes of our national 
history. With the object of placing upon 
the Tripolitan throne the reigning pasha’s 
exiled elder brother, who had agreed to sat- 
isfy all the demands of the United States, 
William Eaton, soldier of fortune, frontiers- 
man, and former American consul at Tunis, 
recruited at Alexandria what was thought 
to be a ridiculously insufficient expeditionary 
force for the taking of Derna, a strongly 
fortified coast town 600 miles due west across 
the Libyan desert. With a handful of ad- 
venturous Americans, some twoscore Greeks, 





CAPTAIN STEPHEN DECATUR 
(Who recaptured and burned the frigate Philadelphia, whith 
had fallen into Tripolitan hands) 





GEN. WILLIAM EATON 





(Who in 1805 took the citadel of Derna by storm and for who fought the Turk whenever opportunity 


the first and only time in history raised the Stars and 
Stripes over a Mediterranean fortification) 


offered, and a few squadrons of Arab merce- 
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TURKISH DRILL SERGEANT OFFICER, ITALIAN COLONIAL ARMY TURKISH CAVALRYMAN 





naries—less than 500 men in all—he set out ever floated over a fortification on that side 
under the blazing sun of an African spring. of the Atlantic. 

Though his Arabs mutinied, his food and 

water gave out, and his animals died from THE LAND THAT ITALY COVETS 
starvation and exhaustion, Eaton pushed 

indomitably on, covering the 600 miles of | A territory larger than all the Atlantic 
burning sand in fifty days, carrying the city States, from Florida to Maine, put together; 
by storm, and raising the American flag over a dry climate as hot in summer and as cold 
its citadel—the first and only time it has in winter as that of New Mexico; a surface 





























ARAB WARRIORS OF THE SAHARA OASES 


(Wearing armor probably captured from the Crusaders) 
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THE TRIPOLITAN COAST AND THE THEATER 


which varies between the aridity of the 
Staked Plains and the fertility of the San 
Joaquin Valley of California; so sparsely 
populated that its fanatic, turbulent, pov- 
erty-stricken population averages but two 
inhabitants to the square mile—that is 
Tripolitania. Bounded on the west by 
Tunisia and the French and on the east by 
Egypt and the English, the hinterland of the 
regency stretches into the Sahara as far as 
the Tropic of Cancer. Its t100 miles of 
coastline set squarely in the middle of the 
North African littoral; its capital almost 
equidistant from the Straits, the Darda- 
nelles, and the Suez Canal; and half the great 
ports of the Mediterranean not twelve hours’ 
steam away, the stratecical, political, and 
commercial position of Tripolitania is one 
of great importance. 

Tripolitania, as the regency should prop- 
erly be called, consists of four more or less 
distinctly defined divisions: Tripoli, Fezzan, 
Benghazi, and the Saharan oases. The dis- 
tricts of Tripoli and Fezzan form a Turkish 
vilayet under a vali, or governor-general; 
Benghazi is a separately administered prov- 
ince under a mutessarif who is directly re- 
sponsible to Constantinople; while the oases 
are not governed at all. The district of 
Tripoli, which occupies the entire north- 
western portion of the regency, is for the 
most part an interminable stony tableland, 
riverless, waterless, and uninhabited save 
along the fertile coast. The stretches of 
yellow sand which the passing traveler sees 
from the deck of his ship are not, as he fondly 





OF THE WAR BETWEEN ITALY AND TURKEY 


imagines, the edge of the Sahara, but merely 
sand-dunes blown in by the sea, such as may 
be seen elsewhere on the Mediterranean coast. 

Sloping from these coastal sand-dunes up 
to the barren interior plateau is a zone, aver- 
aging perhaps five miles in width, of an alto- 
gether remarkable fertility, for its deep ra- 
vines, filled with considerable streams during 
the winter rains, continue to send down a 
supply of subterranean water even during 
the dry season. By means of countless wells, 
round and round which blindfolded donkeys 
and oxen plod ceaselessly, the water is drawn 
up into reservoirs and conducted thence to 
the fields. In this coast oasis it is harvest- 
time all the year round, for, notwithstanding 
the primitive agricultural implements of the 
natives, and their crude system of irrigation, 
the soil is amazingly productive. From 
April to June almonds, apricots, and corn 
are gathered in; in July and August come 
the peaches; from July to September is the 
vintage season, and the Tripolitan grapes 
vie with those of Sicily; from July to Sep- 
tember the black tents of the nomad date 
and olive pickers dot the fields, though the 


yellow date of the coast is not to be spoken. 


of in the same breath with the luscious, 
mahogany-colored fruit of the interior oases; 
from November to April the orange groves 
are ablaze with a fruit which rivals that of 
Jaffa; the early spring sees the shipment of 
those ‘Malta potatoes” which adorn the 
menus of every fashionable hostelry in Eu- 
rope; while lemons are to be had for the 
picking at almost any season of the year. 
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NOMAD ARAB PLOWING WITH HIS DONKEY AND DAUGHTERS 


(Province of Benghazi. 


Southward into the Sahara from the south- 
ern borders of Tripoli stretches the province 
of Fezzan, its inaccessibility, its prevalent 
malaria, and its deadly heat having made it 
liked by Abdul-Hamid, of unsavory mem- 
ory, as a place of exile for disgraced courtiers 
and overpopular officials, presumably be- 
cause of the exceeding improbability of any 
of thein ever coming back. Artesian wells 
and sc.entific farming have proved in other 
and equally discouraging quarters of Africa, 
however, that the words “desert” and 
“worthless” are no longer synonymous, so 
there is no reason to believe that the agri- 
cultural miracles which France has _per- 
formed in Algeria and Tunisia on the one 
hand, and England in Egypt and the Sudan 
on the other, could not be successfully at- 
tempted by the Italians in Fezzan. Arid and 
inhospitable as this region appears to-day, it 
should be remembered that its Greek and 
Roman colonists boasted of it as “the gran- 
ary of Europe.” What has been done once 
may well be done again. All that this soil 
needs, after its centuries of impoverishment 
and neglect, is decent treatment, and any one 
who has seen those vineyards on the slopes 
of Capri and those farmsteads clinging to 
the rocky hillsides of Calabria, where soil 
of any kind is so precious that every inch 


The Italians will substitute steam plows and barrels of fertilizer for these primitive methods) 


is tended with pathetic care, will predict a 
promising agricultural future for an Italian 
Africa. 

Reaching Egyptward in the form of a 
mighty fist is the peninsula of Barka, the 
Cyrenaica of the ancients, officially known 
as the Mutessariflik of Benghazi, its many 
natural advantages of climate, soil and 
vegetation making it the most favored 
region in the regency, if not, indeed, in 
all North Africa. While the climate and 
vegetation of Tripoli and Fezzan are dis- 
tinctly Saharan, the date palm being the 
characteristic tree, Benghazi is just as de- 
cidedly Mediterranean, its fertile, verdure- 
clad uplands being covered with groves of 
oak, cypress, olive, fig, and pine. Though 
well supplied with rain and, as I have already 
remarked, extremely fertile, the Benghazi 
province, once the richest of the Greek colo- 
nies, is now but scantily populated. Scat- 
tered along its coast are Benghazi, the capi- 
tal, with an inextricably mixed population 
and one of the worst harbors in the world. 
Tobruk, which, because of its excellent 
roadstead and its proximity to the Egyptian 
frontier, Germany has long had a covetous 
eye on, and the insignificant ports of Derna 
and Merj, the lawless highlands of the interior 
being occupied by hordes of warlike and 
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AN ARAB OF TRIPOLI 


nomadic Arabs who acknowledge no author- 
ity other than their tribal sheikhs. 

South by east into the Libyan Desert 
straggle the Aujila and Kufra chains of 
oases, marking the course of the historic 
caravan route to Upper Egypt and present- 
ing the aspect of a long, winding valley, ex- 
tending from the Benghazi plateau almost to 
the banks of the Nile. To correct the pop- 
ular belief that an oasis consists of a clump 
of palm trees around a scum-covered well, I 
might explain that underground reservoirs 
lie so near the surface of the desert that all of 
these sand-surrounded islands have good 
water in abundance, that of Jof, for exam- 
ple, supporting over a million date palms 
and several thousand people, together with 
their camels, flocks, and herds. 

Such, in brief, bold outline, are the more 
salient characteristics,—climatical, agricul- 
tural, and geographical,—of the region which 
Italy has seized. Everything considered, it 
was not such a long look ahead that the 
Italian statesmen took when they decided 
to play their cards for such a stake. Though 
neither soil nor climate have changed since 
the days of Tripolitania’s ancient prosper- 
ity, centuries of wretched and corrupt Turk- 
ish rule, with its system of absentee land- 
lords and irresponsible officials, has reduced 
the peasantry to the same state of dull and 
despairing apathy in which the Egyptian 
fellaheen were before-the English came. If 
Tripoli is to be redeemed, and I firmly be- 


lieve that it will be, the work of regeneration 
cannot be done by government railways and 
subsidized steamship lines and regiments of 
brass-bound officials, but by patient, pains- 
taking, plodding men with artesian well 
drilling machines and steam plows and 
barrels of fertilizer. It may well be, as the 
Italian expansionists enthusiastically declare, 
that Tripolitania constitutes a “New Italy” 
lying at the very ports of old Italy, but it is 
going to take many, many millions of lire and 
much hard work to make it worth the having. 


THE TOWN OF TRIPOLI 


To those unaccustomed to the sights and 
sounds and smells of the East, a visit to the 
town of Tripoli is more interesting than en- 
joyable. Both its harbor and its hostelry 
are so incredibly bad that no one ever visits 
them a second time if he can possibly help 
it. The harbor of Jaffa, in Palestine, is a 
trifle worse, if anything, than that of Tripoli; 
but the only hotel I know of which deserves 
to be classed with the Albergo Minerva in 
Tripoli, is the one next door to the native 
jail in Aden. Picture a cluster of square, 
squat, stuccoed houses, their tedious sky 
lines broken by the minarets of mosques and 
the flagstaffs of foreign consulates, facing on 
a crescent-shaped bay. Under the sun of an 
African summer the white buildings of the 

















ARAB WOMAN OF TRIPOLI 
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town blaze like the whitewashed base of 
a railway-station stove at white heat; the 
stretch of yellow beach which separates the 
harbor from the town glows fiery as brass; 
while the waters of the bay look for all the 
world as though they had been blued in 
readiness for the family washing. Within 
the crumbling ramparts of the town is a net- 
work of dim alleys and byways, along which 
the yashmaked Moslem women flit like 
ghosts, and vaulted, trellis-roofed bazaars 
where traders of twoscore nationalities hag- 
gle and gesticulate and doze and pray and 
chatter, the while they and their wares and 
the passing camels smell to heaven. Scat- 
tered here and there among the shops are 
native bakeries, in the reeking interiors of 
which, after your eyes become accustomed 
to the darkness, you can discern patient 
camels plodding round and round and round, 

















\ BERBER FROM TUNISIAN-TRIPOLITANIAN FRONTIER 

















A SHEIKH OF THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE SENUSSIYEH 
(Engaged in the caravan trade between Wadai and Tripoli) 


grinding the grain in true Eastern fashion 
between the upper and the nether millstones. 

Follow the narrow Strada della Marina 
past the custom-house, where the slovenly 
Turkish sentry peers at you suspiciously; 
past the odorous fish-market, and so into the 
unpaved, unlighted, foul-smelling quarter 
of the Jews, and your path will be blocked 
eventually by the sole remaining relic of 
Tripoli’s one-time greatness, the marble arch 
of triumph erected by the Romans in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, now, half-buried in 
débris, its chiseled boasts of victory muti- 
lated, and its arches ruth!essly plastered up, 

















A STREET IN THE JEWISH QUARTER, TRIPOLI 
the shop of a dealer in dried fish. In that de- 
faced and degraded memorial is typified the 
latter-day history of Tripolitania. By long 
odds the most interesting of the city’s sights, 
however, are the markets, which are held upon 
the beach on the arrival of the trans-Saharan 
caravans, for they afford the foreigner fleet- 
ing but characteristic glimpses, as though 
on a moving-picture screen, of those strange 
and savage peoples—Berbers, Hausas, Tua- 
regs, Tubbas, and Wadaians—who are re- 
treating farther and farther into the recesses 
of the continent before the white man. 

All down the ages Tripoli has been the 
gateway through which weapons, cutlery, 
and cotton have entered, and slaves, ostrich 
feathers, and ivory have come out of inner 
Africa by plodding caravan. Since the sons 
of Ham first found their way across the 
wilderness of Shur, this region has been the 
terminus of three historic trade routes. The 
first of these runs due south across the desert 
to Lake Tchad and the great native states of 
Sokoto, Bagirmi, Kanem, and Wadai; the 
second follows a southwesterly course across 
the Sahara to the Great Bend of the Niger 
and the mysterious city of Timbuktu; while 
the third, going south by east, long carried 
British cottons and German jack-knives to 
the natives of Darfur and the Sudan. As the 
result of French and British encroachment 
and enterprise, however, not only has nearly 
all of the Tripolitanian hinterland been ab- 
sorbed by one or the other of these powers, 
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but, what is of far more commercial impor- 
tance, they have succeeded in diverting the 
large and important caravan trade, which 
for centuries has found its way to the sea 
through Tripoli, to their own ports on the 
Nile, the Senegal, and the Niger, leaving to 
Tripolitania Italiana nothing but its possi- 
bilities as an agricultural land. 


CRISPI’S AMBITION REALIZED 


The statesmen who planned, and_ the 
soldiers and sailors who executed the seizure 
of Tripolitania, were obeying a voice from 
the grave. Though the overwhelming dis- 
aster to the Italians at Adowa in 1898, when 
their army of invasion was wiped out by 
Menelik’s Abyssinian tribesmen, caused the 
political downfall of Crispi, the greatest 
Italian of his time, his dream of Italian colo- 
nial expansion, like John Brown’s soul, went 
marching on. With the-vision of a prophet 
that great statesman saw that the day was 
not far distant when the steady increase in 
Italy’s population and production would 
compel her to acquire a colonial market over- 
sea. Crispi lies mouldering in his grave, but 
the Italian Government, in pursuance of the 
policy which he inaugurated, has been sur- 
reptitiously at work in Tripolitania. 

















AN ARAB OF THE HINTERLAND, BENGHAZI 
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AN ARAB SCHOOL, TRIPOLI 
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ITALY’S “INTERESTS ”’ IN TRIPOLITANIA 
Never has that forerunner to annexation 
known as “pacific penetration” been more 
subtly or more systematically conducted. 
Even the Pope has lent the government’s 


policy of African aggrandizement his sanc- 
tion, for is not the Moslem the hereditary 
foe of the Church, and does not the cross 
follow close in the wake of civilization? 
Italian convents and monasteries dot the 
Tripolitanian littoral, while cowled and 





























TUAREG CARAVAN IN THE KUFRA OASES 


(The balloonlike hoods conceal their women, The Tuaregs, who are distinguished by the half veils over 
their faces, belong to the Brotherhood of the Senusssiyeh) 
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AN ARAB WOMAN AND CHILD OF 


sandaled missionaries from the innumerable 
Italian orders have carried the Gospel, and 
the propaganda of an Italian protectorate, 
to the oppressed and poverty-stricken peas- 
antry of the far interior. Under the guise of 
scientists Italian political and commercial 
agents have been quietly investigating the 
problems and possibilities of the regency 
from end to end, while the powerful Banco 
di Roma, an institution backed with the 
funds of the Holy See, through its branches 
in Tripoli and Benghazi, has been system- 
atically buying up arable farm lands from 
the impoverished peasantry at a few lire the 
hectare, which quadrupled in value with the 
landing of the first Italian soldier. 

Though there are probably not two thou- 
sand native-born Italians in the whcle of 
Tripolitania, the numerous Jews, in whose 
hands is practically the entire trade of tke 
country have been offered inducements of 
one kind and another to become Italian sub- 
jects, Italy thus laying a foundation for her 
claims to predominating interests in that 
region. On the pretext that the Turkish 
authorities had tampered with the foreign 
mail-bags, Italy demanded and _ obtained 
permission to establish her own post-offices 
at the principal ports, so that for some years 


THE KUFRA OASES, TRIPOLITANIA 


past the anomalous spectacle has been pre- 
sented, just as in other portions of the Otto- 
man Empire, of letters from a Turkish col- 
ony being franked with surcharged Italian 
stamps. The most ingenious stroke, how- 
ever, was the establishment of numerous 
Italian schools—and very good schools they 
are—where the young idea, whether Arab, 
Maltese, or Jew, has been taught to shoot— 
along Italian lines. 





THE REAL MEANING OF ANNEXATION 


To those really conversant with the situa- 
tion, Italy’s pretexts that the activities of 
her subjects resident in Tripolitania had been 
interfered with, and their lives and interests 
seriously endangered, sound somewhat hol- 
low. To tell the truth, Italians have had a 
freer rein in the regency—and, incidentally, 
have caused more trouble—than any other 
people. Italy’s real reasons for the seizure 
of Tripolitania have been two, and only two: 
first, she wanted it, and second, she could 
get it. ‘ 

Now that she at last has Tripolitania in 
her grasp, however, her task is but begun. 
Annexation, especially in Africa, does not 
end with a naval demonstration, a landing 
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party, a staff with a descending and an 
ascending flag, and the flash and thunder of 
a national salute. Unless the fanatic Mos- 
lem element, of which this region has long 
been a stronghold, can be induced to accept 
an Italian occupation—and this I very 
strongly doubt—the life of an Italian soldier 
who ventures out of range of the warships 
will not be worth an hour’s purchase. Hordes 
of fanatical, desert-bred Arabs, inured to 
hardship, deadly ‘sun, scanty food and 
dearth of water; mounted on swift camels 
and as familiar with the trackless desert as 
the woodsman is with the forest in which he 
works; ablaze with a religion which assures 
them that the one sure way to paradise is 
to die in battle with the unbelievers- -can 
harass the Italian army of occupation for 
years to come by a guerrilla warfare. It took 
France, with all the resources of a trained 
colonial army at her command, forty years 


to pacify the Arabs of Algeria; it took Eng- 
land sixteen years to conquer the Sudan; in 
German Africa, annexed more than a quarter 
of a century, the inland tribes are not pacified 
yet; our own costly and weary experience 
in the Philippines needs no recapitulation. 

Italy has put her hand to the plow, how- 
ever, and started it upon a long and arduous 
and very costly furrow, the end of which no 
man can see. That the taking of Tripoli- 
tania will prove, in the end, for the country’s 
own best good, and that it will promote the 
opening up of the dark places to civilization, 
if not to Christianity—for the Moslem does 
not change his faith—few will doubt. It is 
the means which is contemptible, not the 
end. But, when all is said and done, I can- 
not but feel that the cross of the house of 
Savoy portends more good to Africa in gen- 
eral, and to Tripolitania in particular, than 
would ever the star and crescent. 
































THE YASHMAKED MOSLEM WOMEN FLIT LIKE GHOSTS THROUGH THE STREETS 


























































CROWDS WAITING TO BE ADMITTED TO THE OPENING AND FIRST NOONDAY MEETING 
HELD IN CONNECTION WITH THE BUDGET EXHIBIT, ON BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


THE NEW YORK 


BUDGET EXHIBIT 


BY HERBERT T. WADE 


Y means of a so-called “‘ Budgét Exhibit” 

the citizens of New York City for the 
past two years have had full opportunity to 
study its municipal administration in both 
its economic and practical aspects. State- 
ments of the financial condition of the city, 
with special reference to its expenditures and 
receipts for the ensuing year, were reduced 
to the simplest possible form and tabulated 
or otherwise made available for ready inspec- 
tion. Each department or bureau of the 
city government was requested to present in 
summary an estimate of the appropriations 
it desired, with a’ statement of its work dur- 
ing the year, and to make other exhibits 
illustrative either of its routine work or 
recent improvements in plant, equipment, 
or practice. Thus the exhibition was re- 
lieved of an exclusively statistical character, 
and, in addition to tables, charts, and dia- 
grams, there were photographs, specimens, 
and even apparatus and machinery to show 
the citizen what was being done with the 
money he pays in taxes. Even when judged 
merely as a popular exhibition, the collection 
assembled last month in an unoccupied dry- 
goods warehouse on Broadway could not 
have failed to interest the most casual ob- 
server of metropolitan life and conditions. 
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THE PROCESS OF CITY BUDGET-MAKING 


Yet this Budget Exhibit must not be con- 
sidered merely as a means of profitable 
amusement for the citizens of New York, 
but as an important and serious step in 
municipal progress, for it is around the_ 
annual budget of the city that all discussion ' 
of efficiency and economy of the municipal ' 
administration must center. Any citizen 
has a right to be present at the meeting of 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
which passes on the requests of the several 
departments of the city government for 
appropriations for the following year, and to 
criticise the conduct of the particular de- 
partment, and argue for or against increased 
appropriations. The Board of Estimate, in 
public meeting, must consider the necessary 
expense of carrying on the city administra- 
tion, and make suitable appropriations there- 
for, at the same time arranging on the basis 
of valuation and assessment for a suitable 
tax rate that, with the city’s other sources of 
income, will provide the means for meeting 
such appropriations. This function of budg- 
et-making is given to the Board of Estimate 
under the present charter of the city, and the 
proposal to take it from the board and give 
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it to the Mayor, or a committee appointed short of extraordinary. Where once there 
by the Mayor, was one of the disputed points was hardly an opportunity for any citizen or 
of the new charter, which the State Legisla- association of citizens to inform themselves 
ture at its recent session failed to enact. on the work or estimates of the different de- 

Under the present law the various city partments, and where the grouping of items 
departments, boards, and offices submit an- in large classes afforded opportunity for 
nually to the Board of Estimate their esti- waste, inefficiency, or corruption, now all 
mates of the amounts of money that will be estimates must be arranged in detail accord- 
required to transact the public business ing to an adopted scheme, so that a scientific 
within their jurisdiction during the ensuing and businesslike budget can be constructed 
year. The board upon these estimates pre- in which every element may be explained, 
pares the annual budget, cutting down ex- not only to the administration, but to any 
cessive appropriations and eliminating those one interested. That this might be done 
it believes to be unnecessary. As the various with the widest publicity the Budget Ex- 
appropriations can be used only for the pur- hibits were arranged. Perhaps the first sug- 
poses specifically named, it follows that the gestion for these interesting exhibitions came 
greater the care with which the budget is from a private agency, the Bureau of Munici- 
constructed, the greater will be the efficiency pal Research, an organization supported 
and economy in the conduct of the city’s by public-spirited citizens to study the prob- 
business in the ensuing year. lems of city administration with a view to 

In no department of municipal activity its improvement. 
has there been greater progress than in the The bureau in 1908 and 1go9, at the time 
construction of municipal budgets, and in the budget was being considered, exhibited 
New York the development that has taken in a modest way for the inspection of the 
place in the last five years has been little citizens at large striking diagrams and other 





























SERIES OF CUBES DISPLAYED AT THE ENTRANCE OF THE BUDGET EXHIBIT, TO SHOW 
THE TOTAL EXPENSES OF THE SEVERAL CITY DEPARTMENTS, AND 
THEIR RELATION TO THE BUDGET AS A WHOLE 
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graphic illustrations as commentaries on the 
work of certain city departments ahd their 
estimates for the following year. While the 
attitude of these unofficial investigators was 
essentially critical, yet the lesson was taken 
to heart by the city administration and 
straightway led to a closer analysis of the 
estimates and their proper arrangement 
under the more careful scrutiny of the de- 
partment heads concerned. Going even 
further, last year the city government de- 
termined on the fullest possible measure 
of publicity, and accordingly arranged for 
the Budget Exhibit, of which that of the 
present year is the successor and develop- 
ment. 

Not only were the estimates and record of 
the current year’s work tabulated and dis- 
played in detail, in a building rented for this 
purpose, but various physical objects con- 
nected with the work of the different depart- 
ments were shown. In other words, the ex- 
hibition was a graphic record of municipal 
progress and economy. Its function was 
largely educational, aiming to inform and 
arouse the interest of the citizen, bringing to 
him a simple but forceful lesson in municipal 
economies, for underlying all shortcomings 
of American municipal government are igno- 
rance and indifference of the taxpayers. 


““PUBLICITY”’ FEATURES 


That there should no longer be any excuse 
for ignorance on the part of the citizens of 
New York the Budgetary Publicity Com- 
mittee of the Board of Estimate, consisting 
of George E. McAneny, President of the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan, William A. Prendergast, 
Comptroller, and John Purroy Mitchel, 
President of the Board of Aldermen, inau- 
gurated this year in addition to the annual 
exhibition, the interest of which was proved 
by an attendance of 800,000 in the month it 
was open, a special budget news service which 
aimed at the maximum amount of publicity 
for all the various items entering into the 
budget. Not only to the newspapers but to 
the various civic organizations of Greater 
New York, were sent bulletins in the form 
of brief memoranda containing the estimates 
of the’ heads of city departments, bureaus, 
and offices as to the amount of appropriations 
needed for the following year, together with 
a statement of the expenses of these depart- 
ments for the current year, the increases and 
decreases being specifically noted. 

In the case of the various organizations to 
which these bulletins were addressed it was 


requested that they should be discussed at 
their meetings, and any constructive criticism 
that might result be transmitted to the 
Budget Committee of the Board of Estimate. 
Furthermore, reference was made to the de- 
tailed. estimates of the department heads 
printed in the City Record and to the exhibits 
of statistics and other matters at the Budget 
Exhibit itself. 

One of the features of this exhibit ‘was the 
series of noonday meetings at which ad- 
dresses were made by the heads of the de- 
partments, and opportunity was given any 
one to question the official and ask the reason 
for his increased demands in the way of ap- 
propriations. All this, of course, was really 
preliminary to the final action on the total 
budget by the Board of Estimate and the 
Board of Aldermen, and, as has been said, the 
adoption of the budget virtually fixes the tax 
rate for the ensuing year. 

Whatever the faults of the past, the budget 
of the City of New York no longer is made 
in the dark, and not only is there opportunity 
for criticism, but useful advice is welcomed. 
In previous years it is true that there has 
been criticism of various items by interested 
citizens, but in most cases specific informa- 
tion has not been forthcoming, and but rarely 
has constructive criticism been made. There 
have been, of course, numerous demands 
from philanthropic citizens for various hu- 
manitarian objects and new or improved 
institutions, yet in few instances have they 
shown how their projects could be adjusted 
to the general scheme of municipal economy. 
On the other hand the Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research, with the facts derived from 
minute investigation at its command, has 
often been very helpful to the makers of the 
budget. 

The whole subject of the budget is one 
of no small degree of complication. The 
total appropriations for 1911 involved some 
$174,000,000 and there were 2242 separate 
appropriations in the budget.. Yet there have 
been great practical advances during the last 
four or five years and it is an interesting com- 
mentary on New York municipal administra- 
tion that the budget increases of the past two 
years have been only in those parts that are 
outside of the control of the Board of Esti- 
mate. For example, the board must provide 
for interest on municipal bonds, deficiencies 
in tax levies of previous years, suits decided 
against the city, and similar items. There 
have been increases in the amounts appro- 
priated for education, sanitation, and chari- 
ties in response to popular demand and 
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A MODEL POLICE STATION WITH LIEUTENANT’S DESK. 


without opposition, due to the increase in 
population and added activities. In other 
fields, however, the ratio of increase does not 
exceed the ratio of increase in population. 
This is the result of careful analysis and such 
publicity as is made possible by the Budget 
Exhibit. In previous years there was no care 
manifested and increases went on, being 
assumed as necessary evils to which the tax- 
payer must submit. With a carefully ana- 
lyzed and scientiically constructed budget 
the opportunity for waste and inefficiency is 
reduced to a minimum. 

Thus an innovation introduced by Mayor 
McClellan in 1909 serves to do away with the 
abuse of raising salaries or making irregu- 
lar appointments from unexpended balances 
of salary appropriations, a practice once com- 
mon in New York no matter what political 
organization was in power. To-day each 
salary appropriation in the budget (and in 
Igtr salaries and wages aggregated over 
$78,000,000) is accompanied by a controlling 
schedule with a detailed statement of the 
number of employees and the salary of each 
included in the appropriation. Should there 


A CARD ATTACHED TO TO THE DESK 
STATED IT COST $544.00, AND WOULD BE USED BY THE DETECTIVE 
BUREAU AT POLICE HEADQUARTERS 


be a smaller number of employees than speci- 
fied so that an unexpected balance remains, 
this cannot be used to increase salaries at the 
end of the year which will then be binding for 
the next year, but it must be returned to the 
city treasury unless a majority of votes in 
the Board of Estimate formally consents to 
such increase of salaries or transfer of ap- 
propriation. Such action by the Board of 
Estimate is permitted by the charter and 
follows very closely in effect the Federal 
statute for U. S. Government employees in 
the District of Columbia adopted in 1882. 
The application of this principle to the City 
of New York for three years past has been 
the means of saving vast amounts, and in 
IgIt it was estimated that about $2,500,000 
would be returned to the city treasury as 
an unexpended balance of the salaries and 
wage account, which under the practice 
former administrations, whether organiza- 
tion or reform, would have been lost to the 
city by reason of wage increases, the neces- 
sities for which were not always apparent. 
The present plan insures the absolute control 
of the salary appropriation, or over one-third 


























‘“ BRENTWOOD,” A VETERAN HORSE OF THE NEW 
YORK FIRE DEPARTMENT. HE HAS RESPON- 
DED TO 5,427 ALARMS IN SEVEN- 

TEEN YEARS OF SERVICE 
(Within the coming five years, the city will have disposed of 
practically all of its fire horses, making way for 
improved autc-motor apparatus) 


of the budget, by the Board of Estimate com- 
posed of officials of the highest responsibility. 
One ‘of the first Icssons taught the visitor 
to the Budget Exhibit was the organization 
of the city government and the underlying 
principles of its finances. The former is of 
course provided by the charter, as is also the 
general method of administering the latter. 
The budget appropriations deal only with cur- 
rent expenditures, covering, roughly speak- 
ing, maintenance and interest accounts. 
Permanent improvements possessing value 
for the future or earning power are paid for 
by the issue of bonds or so-called corporate 
stock, which is a permanent liability, but 
only the siaking-fund installment and the 
interest figure in the city’s current expenses. 
DRY 


FACTS GRAPHICALLY PRESENTED 


To illustrate such principles as the fore- 
going, the visitor to the old dry-goods ware- 
house on Broadway was immediately con- 
fronted with a series of graphic charts and 
models. A series of gilded cubes was se- 
lected to show the total estimated expenses 
of any given department and their relation 
to the total budget. Where the. estimates 
for 1912 exceeded those of 1911 the gilded 
cubes were augmented by a number of 
purple cubes, prepared to the same scale, and 
indicating the increase. This graphic scheme 
of representation by cubical diagrams was 
followed in the separate exhibits and a 
specimen chart is réproduced herewith to 
show how effective this presentation was. 
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Everywhere the charts and diagrams hung 
on the walls of alcoves gave the organization 
and accountability of the various depart- 
ments, together with full statistics as to the 
work accomplished under the various ap- 
propriations, and the reasons for increased 
appropriations. The exhibit, in short, was a 
record of all municipal activity and as such 
merited full study, but there were certain 
features of more compelling interest which 
emphasized the lessons of the charts. 


POLICE AND FIRE DEPARTMENT EXHIBIT 


Thus the police problem is an important 
one in New York and for the maintenance 
of the force the commissioner asked increased 
appropriations. In support of these increases 
as shown in the tables there was exhibitcd 
a large map of greater New York, on which 
were represented the precinct boundaries 
and station houses, the fixed posts for the 
patrolmen, the method of regulating trafiic, 
and the total number of police available to 
protect the entire city. This, according to 
the commissioner, was inadequate and the 
map seemed to bear out his contention. An- 
other feature was an exhibit of the various 
articles making up the equipment of the 
patrolman which must be purchased by him 
from his salary. This was shown in support 
of the demand of the members for increased 
salaries, it being stated that the cost of the 




















A POLICE CELL OF A NEW STATION HOUSE 
SHOWN AT THE BUDGET EXHIBIT 
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TYPICAL DIAGRAM USED AT THE EXHIBIT, SHOWING CUBICAL METHOD OF REPRESENTING 
MUNICIPAL EXPENDITURES 


necessary articles of equipment for a first- 
year patrolman as shown, aggregated $121.93 
out of an $800 salary. Another feature of the 
police exhibit was a model lieutenant’s desk, 
fully equipped as in a station house, with the 
necessary records and a lieutenant in charge, 
the same being conducted as a regular station 
by the police detail at the exhibition. There 
was also an exhibition of the new Bureau of 
Criminal Identification, where finger prints 
and Bertillon measurements were shown and 
explained, while a police telephone call-box 
illustrated the method of communicating 
with the station by a man on post. A model 
cell from one of the new station houses was 
exhibited and several of the police dogs in 
their kennels were shown with placards giving 
their records. .The work of the Harbor Police 
was illustrated by a patrol launch, and the 
Bureau of Supplies exhibited many articles 
with the cost price of each plainly stated. 
Similar features characterized the exhibit 


of the Fire Department. There was a map 
with engine houses and districts indicated, 
while a fire-alarm system was operated and 
the method of sending an alarm from 2 street 
box explained to the visitors. The gradual 
extinction of the fire horse was marked by 
the famous veteran “‘ Brentwood,” in a stall 
near by a new motor truck and gasolene 
engine, whose maintenance cost and efficiency 
have now made horse-drawn apparatus 
among the mechanical appliances whose 
days are numbered. To show that this was 
not merely an innovation of questionable ad- 
vantage the maintenance cost of motor ap- 
paratus as compared with horses was workcd 
out and tabulated. This was especially 
noteworthy as the Fire Commissioners’ esti- 
mates were considerably in excess of last 
year, and were in part chargeable to this ac- 
count. The new Bureau of Fire Prevention 
was represented, and a fireproof building and 
various fire-protective devices were on view. 
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INCREASED ESTIMATES FOR THE HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT 


In all the various exhibits extensive use 
was made of photographs and a municipal 
album of such collected together would have 
formed a striking contribution to modern 
municipal engineering. In the case of the 
Health Department the photographs along 
with the charts were of especial interest, as 
the estimates of this department for the year 
were 52 per cent. in excess of those for rg11. 
These figures contemplated important de- 
velopments in such fields as child hygiene, 
milk supply and inspection, and other 
branches of sanitation involving increased 
staffs. To show the methods by which such 
work would be carried on there were many 
photographs of doctors, nurses, and inspec- 
tors at work, and striking charts showing 
the decrease in disease and mortality through 
such preventive sanitary measures as were 
already in force on more or less extensive 
scales. 

For such increases a number of public- 
spirited ladies and gentlemen were very in- 
sistent in the interest of philanthropy, and 
accordingly it becomes a broad question 
whether such allowance should be made in 
the interest of humanity at the expense of 
the tax rate, with a corresponding increase 
in rents and other expenses. 


STANDARDIZING EXPENDITURES 


Throughout the various exhibits it was 
noticed that increases in estimates were the 
general order, and these for the most part 
involved either increases in the number of 
officials or their salaries. Thus whether a 
police cemmissioner’s salary should be raised 
to $15,000 from $7500, or that of a first-year 
patrolman from $800 to $1000, or whether 
there should be tooo more police, or an in- 
creased number of sanitary inspectors or 
physicians visiting the sick babies of the 
poor, or many other items of similar nature, 
and for the most part eminently desirable, 
are debatable questions. The officials con- 
cerned naturally favor such increases and 
present arguments in their favor, usually 
sound and plausible. But the people pay 
the bill,and it is for them and their duly- 
elected representatives on the Board of Esti- 
mate and in the Board of Aldermen to say 
what can be afforded and what makes for the 
greatest advantage. 

The critical observer at the Budget Ex- 
hibit naturally looks beyond the mere spec- 
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tacular for evidences of actual progress in 
municipal administration. One striking fea- 
ture is the exhibition for the first time of a 
summary of classified expenditures. These, 
in 1911, amounted to $158,625,529.91, as 
compared with $153,775,145.53 in 1910. By 
carrying in accounts of the same nature the 
expenses of the different departments a com- 
parison of the efficiency and economy of each, 
and the setting of suitable standards, is made 
possible. For example, in the purchase and 
maintenance of automobiles there might be 
a wide difference in the expenses of various 
departments, which sound economy demands 
should be made uniform. 

In pursuance of such tendency toward 
standardization of accounts it is, of course, 
desirable to look for standardization in sup- 
plies and specifications. Great progress was 
made this year by the Commission of Stand- 
ardization appointed by the Mayor in 1910. 
As the city spends annually for supplies 
approximately $22,000,000, through over 100 
different purchasing agents, the need of de- 
termining and maintaining proper standards 
is quite obvious. Thus there should not be 
any difference either in price or quality in 
the supplies furnished for Bellevue and 
Allied Hospitals, from the price or quality 
of similar articles furnished to the hospitals 
under the direction of the Department of 
Health or other public charitable institutions. 
Accordingly proper standards and methods 
of purchase for such articles of food as meat, 
butter, etc., must be adopted and rigorously 
maintained. Beginning January 1, 1912, all 
fresh meat purchased by the city will be 
bought under the new standard specifica- 
tions, which from the few months’ experience 
at Bellevue will, it is believed, result in an 
annual saving to the city of over $40,000. 
Similar economies in the purchase of butter 
and forage were also shown, and it was stated 
that standard uniform specifications had 
been actually applied to $5,430,000 worth of 
the annual supply purchases of the city. 
The Commission of Standardization exhib- 
ited charts and sample cards which illus- 
trated the method of classifying and analyz- 
ing the information upon which the standard 
specifications were based. For example, a 
calorimeter for testing coal figured in the 
exhibit, and when it was explained that the 
coal purchased by the city amounted in 
value to $2,500,000 and that it was now 
bought on a heat unit basis, the value of the 
method was apparent. 

In connection with the high cost of living, 
particularly of food supplies, popular inter- 


























THE NEW YORK BUDGET EXHIBIT 


est at the exhibit was directed in no small 
degrce toward the space which was devotcd to 
‘ the Mayor’s Bureau of Weights and Mcas- 
ures. Recent methods of inspection and 
lesislation’ have made it possible to proceed 
more effectively against dishonest dealers 
and the fraudulent weights and measures con- 
fiscated and exhibited afforded ample proof of 
this activity. The educational feature of this 
particular exhibit was informing house- 
keepers of the nature of these frauds, the 
methods of avoiding them, and the general 
precautions to be observed, in addition, of 
course, to the nature of the assistance that 
the commission was in a position to furnish. 

The visitor could wander through the vari- 
ous aisles and alcoves occupied by the various 
city departments, all with their story of 
growth and activity, and all with their de- 
mand for increascd appropriations. Yet 
not all. For recent reorganization and re- 
forms in the City Record office, where the 
city printing is done, and from which the 
city stationery is issued, make it possible to 
get along with $55,300 less than in rogr1t1, 
while the Law Department was content with 
$2450 less. In short, the visitor could not 
fail to be impressed with these pictures of 
municipal activity and the interest of the 
army of city officials. Bridges, Docks, Fer- 
ries, Education, Parks, Museums, Courts, 
Charities, and the one hundred and one mani- 
festations of municipal work in the various 
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boroughs, all were represented in striking 
fashion with the record of accomplishment 
and the plans for continuance and exten- 
sion. 

Much of the exhibit, in fact, 
great permanent value, and the 
under consideration the founding of a pcr- 
manent municipal museum whcre would be 
displayed objects of histcricel intcrcst ccn- 
nected with the material growth cf the city, 
together with the statistical record cf its 
progress and economy in permancnt yct sim- 
ple form. The Budget ExbLilit is, however, 
more than local in its intercst. The same 
idea is to be’ followed in a nurber cf large 
American cities where civic intcrcst is bcing 
stimulated and the education of the citizens 
in municipal matters is desired. It has com- 
mended itself to the practical municipal 
worker as a means cf arousirg intcrest and 
pride in his efforts; for it enaklcs Lis work to 
be judged by results rather than in a spirit 
of mere partisanskip or from tke view of the 
theoretical idealist. ‘Thus in New York dur- 
ing the fast month taxpaycrs’ orranizations 
were examining the itens of the dcpartment 
estimates and wondering whether they meant 
a $200,cco,cco budget. The evidence was 
before them in detail, the decision was with 
them and their representatives. Should not 
the taxpayers of other American cities have 
a similar cpportunity to study and supervise 
their expenaitures and taxes? 


possessed 
city has 
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A SEARCHLIGHT FOCUSSED ON THE OPEN LEDGER DIRECTED ATTENTION TO THE WORK 
OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF ACCOUNTS 
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BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 


DRIVING along the streets of San An- 

tonio—‘San Antone,” the Texans call 
it—you pass at intervals luxurious homes 
shining with considerable newness. 

“Whose?” you ask. 

“Rich rancher—bought land for a trifle 
and sold out to farmers—worth half a mil- 
lion.” 

Repeated is the story until one gains the 
impression that the small farmer has taken 
the Southwest. To a degree he has—or is 
on the way to do so. His immigration came 
naturally. When the homesteads of Kansas 
and Nebraska had been exhausted and the 
Oklahoma rush had over-run the fertile 
Indian reservations, the only outlet remain- 
ing was the ranch country of the farther 
Southwest. 

There were millions of acres used only for 
grazing, yet with possibilities of agriculture. 
Up in the middle States were thousands of 
farmers seeking a place where’ they could 
obtain for investment more acres than they 
could buy at home. The railroads saw bene- 
fit to themselves by colonizing the unbroken 
reaches of the plains. Shrewd organizers 
were ready for a venture. Out of this came 
the greatest land movement known in the 
history of the West, not excepting the west- 


ward trek of settlers soon after the close of 
the Civil War. 

It was thoroughly planned. Tons of 
“literature” were scatteted through the 
agricultural States of the Mississippi valley. 
Special rates were made for home-seekers’ 
excursions. Twice a month “home-seekers’ 
day” saw the trains run in four or five sec- 
tions, each filled from the front seat of the 
“smoker” to the rear berth of the last Pull- 
man. Land companies were equipped with 
their own special cars, with dozens of auto- 
mobiles at the destination and the pick of 
the wide-awake, hustling agents who could 
paint the prospects in most glowing colors. 


THE LAND BOOMER’S METHOD 


Their method was simple. All the South- 
west was a cattleman’s empire. Ranches of 
from 10,000 to 100,000 acres, coming from 
old land grants or from the State or handed 
down from early history, originally costing 
as low as 50 cents an acre, were purchased 
on contract for from $4 to $7 an acre. Then, 
dividing the land into portions according to 
the water supply, quality of soil, etc., they 
fixed a price on each. Sometimes this was as 
low as $6 or $8, and might be $17 or $20 an 
































A COLONY FROM CHEROKEE, KANSAS, ARRIVING AT CALHAN, COLORADO, FOUR YEARS AGO 


(This land was ‘‘ homesteaded ” and is now worth $20 an acre) 
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FARMERS’ AUTOMOBILES AT BUCKLIN, KANSAS, BOUGHT WITH WHEAT MONEY 


acre. On the excursion days whole train 
loads—not car loads—of land buyers were 
taken out to the ranches. They were given 
little opportunity for investigation except 
through the agents of the company. The 
land was sold on contract. Theoretically 
half was to be paid down and from three to 
five years’ time given on the remainder. 
Actually many sales were made with pay- 
ment of $1 an acre down and ten years’ time 
on the remainder, the amount being due in 
annual instalments at 6 per cent. interest. 
The notes were rediscounted and payments 
made with the proceeds on the original pur- 
chase of the ranch. 

Naturally this meant speculation. In 
fact, a great proportion of the home-seekers 
were buying in expectation of reaping in a 
few years a handsome profit from the invest- 
ment. They went home and waited for the 
rise in values. Others bought with the in- 
tention of making new homes and the loaded 
freight trains that wended into the South- 
west were loaded with household goods of 
the immigrants. These families began im- 
provements and established themselves to 
grow up with the country. 

Only a small part of the great area was 
thus settled. The ranchers usually retained 
their headquarters and a liberal amount of 


land, and, with the free range and the oppor- 
tunity for leasing, managed to maintain 
their diminished herds. The day of the 
cattle baron passed; the kings of the range 
were no more. What had been a stockman’s 
paradise was dotted with farms. Windmills 
by the hundred whirred where the cowboy 
had for decades seen only blue sky and 
mesquite grass. 


WHEN THE BOOM ENDED 


This movement began about 1905, and 
its intensity grew with each of the succeeding 
four years. Land values increased until 
from $12 to $20 an acre, depending on dis- 
tance from a town and quality of land, was 
asked for unimproved farms and from $25 
to $40 for those to which building and sod- 
breaking had come. The speculative buyers 
were holding for yet greater profits, fre- 
quently adding to their investment. The 
new Interstate Commission rulings and new 
laws limited the land agents’ activity some- 
what by abolishing passes, making it more 
expensive to conduct the selling campaign 
in the North. In the early spring of 1910, 
came a sudden crisis in the land movement 
of the West—for something of the same 
speculative tendency had been going on 




























A FIFTEEN MONTHS’ OLD LOCUST TREE IN NEW MEXICO 


throughout the entire territory between the 
Missouri River and the Rocky Mountains, 
from Texas to North Dakota. Loan com- 
panies discovered that they had too much 
invested in farm mortgages; banks found 
themselves overloaded with real-estate secur- 
ities. Both classes decided it was time to 
stop. 

One land company’s directors held a hur- 
ried session. The president was deputized 
to call on the local bank. 

“No, we cannot reaew your note,” said 
the financier. 

“But you have often loaned me more than 
this on my personal note for my business.” 

“Yes, and I will do so now—but not a 
cent for land speculation.” 

For a time it was embarrassing and it 
brought disappointment to many speculative 
enterprises. In the end, how- 
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garden truck of every sort, with intensive 
cultivation necessary. 

Those who went to the vast area known as 
the Panhandle and to Southwest Oklahoma, 
found quite another sort of country. The 
Panhandle and South Plains section, the old 
cattle kingdom, contains some 36,000 square 
miles. This is greater than the combined 
areas of the States of New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and Delaware. It is greater than 
the two States of Vermont and West Vir- 
ginia; or of Maine and Delaware; or of 
Maryland, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Delaware, and three Districts of 
Columbia; or of Indiana and Delaware. 
New York is only 12,000 square miles larger; 
Ohio 2000; Pennsylvania gooo, and Vir- 
ginia 6000. Imagine the big State to be on 
a hinge at the north line of the Panhandle; 
turn it over and Brownsville, on the coast at 
the southernmost point of Texas, would be 
in the middle of North Dakota! Here the 
streams form no wide valleys. The plains 
decline gently toward draws tributary to 
craggy breaks, whence their waters flow 
tumultuously through canyons to the larger 
streams below. In these narrow valleys 
large trees grow. There also is a perennial 
flow in some of the streams higher up. The 
soil, though light, is arable to the very edges 
of the canyons or bluffs which confine the 
streams. Consequently there is little land 
which may not be planted. On the uplands 
are practically no trees. 


MODERN IDEAS OF FARMING 


In the settlement of this new Country was 
none of the pioneering that marked the de- 





ever, it was to the advantage 
of the real home-seeker. It 
put a stop to the boom; it 
brought land values to a 
stable figure; it made the 
sales on a basis of worth and 
not on one of prospective 
profit. 


WHAT THE REAL FARMER 
FOUND 


The real settler who went 
to the ranch country found 
two classes of land. Down 
near the Gulf coast was 
plenty of rainfall, deep rich 
soil, semi-tropical clima’e, 














and an agriculture .that in- 
cluded rice, cotton, and 


HOME OF A NORWEGIAN COLONIST IN TEXAS 
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velopment of the older States. Modern im- 
plements, farm telephones, gasoline tractors 
for plowing the broad acres, and new ideas 
in agriculture were at hand. To be sure, 
many found they could not follow the system 
to which they had been accustomed in Iowa 
or Wisconsin. For one thing the rainfall was 
limited. Indian corn and wheat were not 
sure crops. ‘They must raise Kaffir corn, 
millet, and other drought:resisting plants. 
One or two dry years came and these taxed 
the skill and patience of the hopeful settlers. 
Those who came with little money had a 
hard time. Those who were better equipped, 
adapted themselves to conditions and have 
already won. 


BUSINESS BASIS OF TO-DAY 


The readjustment has been on a business 
basis. The farmer who now goes to the 
Southwest goes to stay. The speculative era 
is over. Those who bought in anticipation 


POTATO HARVEST IN EARLY MAY, NORTHERN LOUISIANA 


of making large profits have for the most 
part been disappointed. The land companies 
made money—provided they cleaned up 
their schemes soon enough. The speculators 
who bought at from $15 to $20 an acre three 
years ago find their land worth practically 
the same as then. Some of it in the semi- 
arid region is worth less than at that time, 
especially when several miles from a rail- 
road. Hundreds made only one or a few 
payments and then gave up the contract. 
They had at no time any intention of making 
a home on their possession. 

So the southwest ranch country has come 
to a sounder economic condition. The men 
going there are real settlers and take with 
them sufficient means to improve their farms 
and sustain their families during any season 
of discouragement. 

“T tried to buy some land in Illinois for 
my boys,” said one as he explained his in- 
vestment. “Nothing could be bought for 
less than $150 an acre. I figured that by 





























A VINEYARD IN FINNEY COUNTY, KANSAS 
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going to the farther West I could get them 
ten acres for one and finally I sold my own 
farm and went with them.” 

That is the settler of to-day and it means a 
more substantial development and the ac- 
complishment of a permanent prosperity— 
for the uses of all the plains country are 
certainly to be discovered. 


DIVERSIFIED FARMING WINS 


The shrewd settler soon found that diversi- 
fied agriculture was necessary and he added 
cattle and dairy products to his crop-raising, 
with the result that he found himself estab- 
lished with a regular income. Cattle ‘may 
pasture the year round—that was why the 
ranchmen prospered, but it requires for the 
season about twenty-five acres for each head 
of stock. ‘Free range” has its limits in 
these days of barbed wire fences and re- 
strictions of territory, and the settler is in 
no.sense a cattle baron. Indeed, there is 
to-day little chance for that class. Only by 
actually owning or leasing the land can one 
be sure of range, and at the present prices of 
real estate it does not pay to carry too much 
land for grazing at twenty-five acres per head. 

The farmer who stayed has worked out 
his own salvation. Under a delightful cli- 
mate and with most healthful conditions, he 
finds his new home attractive in many ways. 

Comfortable little dwellings dot the plains. 
Garden spots surround them, while churches 
and school-houses, though at what the East 
would call magnificent distances, have been 
established. Twenty miles is to the West- 


A DRY-FARMING WHEAT- 
(Twenty bushels to the acre with 


erner no more than five to the resident of 
New England, and the whole-souled com- 
radeship that invests a new community 
brings all into close communion of friendship. 


DRY FARMING AS A RESOURCE 


While in the Gulf coast country there is 
more need of drainage than of more moisture, 
the high plains labor under the disadvantage 
of a small annual rainfall. How to overcome 
this has been one of the problems of the 
farmer. The Government experiment sta- 
tions and the State agricultural colleges have 
given it much careful investigation. As a 
result they have found means for conserving 
the rainfall so that crops get a greater benefit 
than when nature was allowed to take its 
course and every shower ran off into the 
canyons and draws. 

Dry farming, in its last analysis, means 
only such tillage as will hold the moisture 
and lessen the rate of evaporation. This 
has been brought to a practical stage and 
many farmers have harvested good crops 
from a minimum amount of moisture. To be 
sure, it has been necessary to have some 
rain—dry farming will not produce showers, 
though general cultivation may in time, ac- 
cording to some authorities, increase the an- 
nual average. 

Down in New Mexico, which is a part of 
the southwest range, it is frankly admitted 
that dry farming has not proved successful 
generally. But with a rainfall of from 12 to 
20 inches a year, intelligent cultivation can 
produce crops profitably, and this is being 
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FIELD SCENE IN COLORADO 


an average rainfall of four inches 


done by those who have gone to the new 
territory. Hundreds of farms are showing 
progress and their owners are happy and pros- 
perous with a fair promise for their future. 


LOOKING TO IRRIGATION 


Underneath all the Southwest is an inex- 
haustible supply of water. Down near the 
Gulf it is only a few feet from the surface. 
Farther north it requires a well from eighty 


to one hundred feet deep to reach it.» Here 
and there it crops out in artesian flow, but 
for the most part it must be lifted to the 
surface. This the settlers are doing and they 
find it a hopeful outlook. 

The windmill, even in a land of almost 
constant breezes, is too slow for the modern 
irrigator. He instals the ever-ready gasoline 
engine in a little power house and sets it to 
work on its twenty-four-a-day mission. A 
well and engine in the mid-plains region can 





























IRRIGATION DITCH ON THE McDONALD FARMS, HEREFORD, TEXAS 


(This ditch is from a well 213 feet deep, on a farm in the Panhandle of Texas. The well has a flow of 1175 gallon- 
per minute and the water is pumped with a 40-horse power engine, using distillate as fuel, at a total cost of three and one- 
half cents per gallon, the fuel consumption being 5 gallons per hour, the water costing 96 cents per acre foot. There is a 
lift of fifty feet. The water is being used on 160 acres, fifty acres of which is in sugar beets, that were in fine stand when 
seen some weeks ago, Another well on the adjoining quarter section is serving a similar purpose. It is estimated that 
enough water can be developed by pumping in the Panhandle to irrigate half a million acres) 
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All this indicates that the 
new generation is studying 
conditions with earnestness 
and its success is evidence 
that there is a future for the 
Southwest. 


TOWNS AND NEW RAILROADS 


Along with the develop- 
ment of the farming section 
came the organization of new 
towns and the plains are dot- 
ted with thriving villages, 
very new, but very busy. 
Amarillo, which is one of the 








AN EXAMPLE OF WINDMILL IRRIGATION 


(Fourteen months from Buffalo grass, and now a well-kept garden of flowers, 


vegetables, and decorative plants) 


be put in place for about $1000. One such 
outfit is lifting a thousand gallons a minute 
and irrigating a field of garden truck and 
alfalfa that makes the owner a handsome in- 
come. Where the land slopes properly, it is 
possible to irrigate eighty acres from one 
such well and experts look to this method as 
a solution of many of the problems of suc- 
cessful farming in the Southwest. Occasion- 
ally is a stream that can also be utilized for 
the purpose, and some of the low lands pro- 
duce good crops of alfalfa, so there is plenty 
of possibility for income. 

An experienced irrigator from the Rocky 
Ford irrigated district of eastern Colorado 
Says that there is as great promise in this 
section as he saw in the Rocky Ford country 
when he settled there and he will apply the 
same methods to the utilization of its natural 
resources. 


high plains centers, had five 
years ago only 500 popula- 
tion; to-day it has over io,- 
009, with all the conveniences 
of city life. Dozens of smaller places give to 
the people convenient trading stations. 
Those who have built up the towns are for 
the most part young men, filled with enthusi- 
asm and enterprise and with their trade 
reaching out many miles on every side. So- 
cial conditions of these towns are as good as 
those of the eastern village, for those who 
form their population are men and women 
from good familics and with attributes of 
culture. College graduates are numerous. 
You enter a bank or store and the chances 
are that you will find one of the proprictors a 
college man. The Southwest has proved a 
great attraction for the alumni of schools of 
higher learning. They believe that they 
will in the end be the financial leaders of a 
rich country and are building on that founda- 
tion. The day when a top hat and a dress 
suit meant ribald jeering and perhaps a few 
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THE GARDEN CITY PROJECT 
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BROOM CORN MARKETING AT LIBERAL, KANSAS 


revolver shots as a mark of disapproval, has 
departed—as has the typical cowboy who 
cherished a particular dislike for all ceremony. 
To accommodate the growing population 
new railroads have been pushed in every 
direction. The Santa Fé and the Rock 
Island have built new lines across the prairies 
and many smaller systems have their feeders, 
threading the entire plains country until its 
people are brought close to the advantage of 
communication with the world. 


RANCH LIFE OF TO-DAY 


The ranch life of to-day in the Southwest 
is more businesslike and less picturesque 


than of old. “Once I helped load steers 
whose horns were so long that the animals 
could not enter the door of a freight car with- 
out hitting either side,” said a cattleman. 
‘Now the cattle are bred up until they are 
sleek and well marked as any that you find 
in Missouri or Iowa. The herds are handled 
with care and their owners seek a constantly 
rising quality. Some of the best cattle that 
go to the eastern market come from the 
ranches of the Southwest. Probably as 
many head are owned to-day as ten years 
ago, but they are in smaller herds. Texas 
has over 7,000,000 cattle exclusive of milch 
cows.” 

Then there is another feature. The auto- 





























A VIEW OF TENTH STREET, ALAMAGORDA, NEW MEXICO, FROM ROOF OF RAILROAD DEPOT 
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A WHEAT FIELD IN 1905 
(Now Sixteenth Street, Oklahoma City. Several $10,000 residences, Cheapest on the street, $3000) 


mobile is nowhere put to more practical use ers remaining and their ranches will soon be 
than on the long smooth roads of the plains. broken up into smaller holdings. 
A cattleman bought a $3500 roadster in San 
Antonio the other day. “I need it to visit | ECONOMIC AND COMMERCIAL CHANGES 
my shipping stations,” said he. 
“How far are they apart?” The effect of the transformation of the 
“T ship from five stations and they are ranch lands upon the economic and commer- 
about eighteen miles apart.” cial life of the Southwest has been direct and 
But he is one of few of the great land own- positive. When there were only a few hun- 



































A MODERN WATER HOLE 
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COWBOYS OF THE SHORT GRASS COUNTRY 


dred cowboys and cattle raisers inhabiting 
the vast area, the business interests took 
them little in account. To-day there are 
wholesale houses and manufactories in Okla- 
homa City, Wichita, Fort Worth, and San 
Antonio to which comes the business of this 
new territory. The commercial clubs take 
“booster trips” to visit the towns that have 
sprung up on the plains and seek their busi- 
ness. 

The banks of the reserve centers find gen- 
erous accounts in the new institutions of the 
prairie towns, and in planning their financial 
course must take them into account. The 
railway traffic is bearing out the predictions 
of the managers at the beginning, when they 
foresaw that with the influx of population 


would come a return in increased products 
and growing freight transactions in both 
directions. 

It has made a new business world and one 
that is likely to increase in potency as a 
factor in the West’s life. Production is not 
confined to one staple as before, but in addi- 
tion to beef comes every resource of the farm 
and garden and orchard. It means not only 
a larger volume, but a variety of products 
that must inevitably build up the West’s 
jobbing centers. Hundreds of commercial 
salesmen are traveling where formerly the 
cowboy rode alone. 

The census of 1910 showed that while 
Iowa lost 3 per cent. of its population in 
the past decade, while Kansas gained only 


























BRANDING CALVES ON A WESTERN RANCH 
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A RANCH HOUSE IN THE MIDST OF COTTONWOOD TREES, TEXAS 


are abundant and they are 
making the most of them. 
A steady stream of immi- 
gration continues into the 
new lands, sometimes favor- 
ing the Gulf coast, some- 
times out to the plains, 
sometimes to the irrigated 
sections of New Mexico. But 
it is all of a high class of 
settlers, men with capital 
and determination. In West- 
ern parlance, they intend to 
“make good,’—and will 
do it. 

Forty years ago a cattle 
trail was marked from the 
Texas plains to the end of 
the first railroad into cen- 
tral Kansas. Over its weary 
course three million cattle 
traveled in as many years. 


15 per cent., Nebraska 11.8, Wisconsin 12.8 The other day, down in Oklahoma, arrange- 
and Missouri 6 per cent., Oklahoma’s gain ments were made to lay out and improve 
was 109.7 per cent. and Texas’ 27.8 per cent. an automobile road over the length of: the 


The people who have gone into the South- old cattle trail. 


Thus the old order passeth 


west have high ambitions. Opportunities and the West of to-day takes on new ways. 
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THE KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 









































Froin /uternatenal Marine Engineering 


THE “TOII,ER,” A VESSEL OF 2700 TONS, EQUIPPED WITH INTERNAL-COMBUSTION ENGINES, 
WHICH CROSSED THE ATLANTIC LAST JULY 


(Note the absence of funnels) 


THE ADVENT OF THE MOTOR SHIP 
BY CHARLES FREDERICK CARTER 


O event since the introduction of the 
compound engine has aroused so much 
interest in the maritime world as the advent 
of the motor ship. While it might be going 
too far to predict that the oil motor would 
drive the steam engine off the sea, there is 
ample warrant for asserting that the new 
engine is destined soon to become a formida- 
ble rival of the old. Professor Stanfield 
recently assured the students at Leith Nau- 
tical College that “we are on the eve of an 
important revolution in ship propulsion.” 
A good many eminent naval architects and 
marine engineers have said the same thing in 
effect and at greater length. 

But as faith without works is dead, so 
prophecy without performance is not con- 
vincing. The best way to estimate the po- 
tential value of the oil motor as a marine 
engine is to take note of what the ship 
builders are doing withit. To the landlubber 
the results of such an investigation are 
nothing less than astounding. 


OIL ENGINES FOR SUBMARINES AND SAILING 
SHIPS 


Dr. Rudolf Diesel, of Munich, Bavaria, the 
inventor of the oil engine that has made the 
motor ship possible, recently assured the 
Institution of Naval Architects of Great 
Britain that he knew of 250 vessels fitted, or 
being fitted, with his engines. Even though 
it is backed by unimpeachable authority this 
statement sounds perfectly incredible until it 
is explained that most of the vessels are of 


the kind that taxpayers are expected to pay 
for but are not expected to know anything 
about. 

In other words, the most important devel- 
opment of the marine oil engine until recently 
has been for submarines. France took the 
lead in this field seven or eight years ago. 
Now, all the important powers of Europe, 
except England, use oil engines in sub- 
marines. Thanks to Dr. Diesel, these craft 
are no longer uncertain weapons of defense, 
but have new become useful in attack, owing 
to their increased power and range of action. 

In France, too, the sailing ship with oil 
engines as auxiliaries for use in calms and 
contrary winds is being developed. Each 
year some sixty sailing vessels leave Europe ° 
for Pacific ports, the voyages averaging 155 
days. On so long a voyage a sailing ship is 
liable to many delays. The French bark 
Quevilly, of 3271 tons gross register, was fitted 
with twin screws and oil engines capable of 
driving her six to seven knots an hour. A 
hundred tons of fuel was sufficient for a run 
of four thousand miles. So successful was 
the Quevilly that her owners are now building 
an auxiliary ship of 6100 tons gross with 
engines of goo horse power. 


INTRODUCED ON COMMERCIAL MARINE 


But submarines and sailing ships with 
auxiliary power might be built indefinitely 
without creating a ripple on the current of 
events. Not until the oil engine made its 
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appearance as the exclusive motive power of 
commercial craft did naval architects, marine 
engineers, and shipowners begin to give it 
their very particular attention. The advent 
of the oil engine in the commercial marine was 
very gradual at first. It seems that some 
small coasters and fishing vessels were first 
equipped. They achieved such unheard-of 
economies that progress became swifter. The 
first commercial motor craft in Germany, for 
example, was the small coaster Frerichs and 
the fishing boat Ewersand. The former, 
carrying one ton of oil in a tank under the 
cabin, was able to make a voyage of 240 miles 
on this one ton at a speed of 9.5 knots an 
hour. The Ewersand, with an engine of go 
horse power, made a cruise of five weeks with 
three tons of oil as compared with the twenty 
tons of coal that would have been required 
under steam. The use of the oil engine in- 
creased the length of the boat available for 
cargo by thirteen feet. 

Knowledge of these things getting abroad, 
the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Company ven- 
tured to build the first motor ship of really 
substantial size, the oil carrier Vulcanus. 
This vessel, 196 feet long, 37 feet beam, and 
1179 tons gross register, was fitted with Diesel 
oil engines of 550 horse power, which proved 
to be able to drive her at a speed of 8.4 knots 
an hour on a consumption of 2.5 tons of oil 
in twenty-four hours. The most interesting 
point about the Vulcanus was that her opera- 
ting expenses were $19.50 a day less than 
those of a steamship of the same capacity. 

The performance of the Vulcanus was the 
match which fired an exceedingly interesting 
train of events. Interest in the new marine 
motor became acute and widespread. Orders 
came in upon the naval architects thick and 
fast for larger and still larger motor ships, the 
owners of the Vulcanus taking the lead by 
laying down a motor ship twice the size of 
the successful pioneer. 


CROSSING THE ATLANTIC 


One of the earliest of the large craft to be 
put into commission after the Vulcanus was 
the Toiler, built to operate on the Canadian 
lakes and canals. The Toiler is 248 feet long, 
42.5 feet beam, and 19 feet. molded depth. 
On account of the speed limit imposed by 
canal navigation the oil engines were only 400 
horse power, which is sufficient to maintain 
a speed of six miles an hour when fully loaded. 
The Toiler looks very much like an ore 
carrier on the Great Lakes, except that she 
has no funnel. The pilot house, bridge and 


part of the crew’s accommodations are 
perched on the bow, while the engine room 
and the rest of the crew’s quarters appear at 
the farther end of a long expanse of hatches 
at the extreme stern. On her trial trip the 
Toiler carried 2,650 tons of coal to Calais 
at a speed of 5.9 knots (6.75 miles) an 
hour. The return light was made at a speed 
of 8.2 knots (9.5 miles) an hour. The fuel 
consumption for the round trip was 6.5 tons 
of oil, or an average of 1.7 tons a day, worth 
$15.60, as compared with g tons of coal worth 
$28, which a steamship of the same capacity 
would have required daily. To this saving 
of $12.40 a day on fuel must be added $5 a 
day saved on stokers’ wages, besides the cost 
of their food, and an increase in revenue earn- 
ing space of 120 tons on weight saved by the 
absence of boilers and coal bunkers. It had 
been intended to employ the Toziler in the 
coasting trade on the other side to enable the 
builders to tune up the new engines; but 
everything worked so well that the new motor 
ship was sent across the Atlantic early in 


July, tort. 
MOTOR SHIPS NOW BUILDING 


While the Diesel engine was proving its 
worth European owners, taking it on faith, 
were busy everywhere building more motor 
ships. The Romagna, an Italian coaster with 
twin-screw oil engines of 800 horse power, was 
launched at Ancona, on the Adriatic, early in 
the spring. A freighter of 3200 tons to be 
propelled by oil engines: is being built in 
England for Lord Furness, while the first 
passenger-carrying motor ship, a craft of 


5000 tons with oil engines capable of develop- 


ing a speed of twelve knots an hour, with 
small oil engines to run all the numerous 
auxiliaries on shipboard, such as pumps, 
ventilators, lights, and steering engines, for 
the Russian East Asiatic Steamship Com- 
pany, is also on the stocks in England. The 
Dutch East India Company is building a 
motor ship to have oil engines of 1500 horse 
power in Holland. The largest of all the 
mercantile motor ships yet undertaken is a 
freighter of gooo tons which is to have oil 
engines of 3000 horse power, capable of 
driving her at a speed of twelve and a half 
knots, which the Hamburg American Line is 
to put in commission in a few months. It 
is also known, despite official secretiveness, 
that the German warship Goeben, now nearing 
completion, is to have her central shaft driven 
by oil engines of 12,000 horse power. France 
is building a novel war craft, a sort of com- 
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bination of torpedo boat destroyer and sub- 
marine, with oil engines of 4500 horse power. 
Not to make the list of motor ships now build- 
ing too long, it may be said that thirty licenses 
to build Diesel marine engines of large size 
have been issued in the last six months. 

By no means all information about motor 
ships is accessible to the public, for a great 
deal of experimenting with oil engines has 
been carried on in secret, both under govern- 
ment auspices and by private firms. Develop- 
ments have been so important, and the fact 
became so evident that Diesel engines would 
soon be used extensively for ship propulsion, 
that Lloyd’s some months ago appointed a 
committee to investigate the new motor. The 
results of the investigation must have been 
satisfactory, judging from a paper which 
J. T. Milton, Chief Surveyor for Lloyd’s, 
presented at a meeting of the Institution of 
Naval Architects last April, in which he pre- 
dicted that the ensuing twelve months would 
be momentous in the history of marine engi- 
neering. Mr. Milton expressed the belief 
that it was even then possible to build marine 
oil engines of thirty thousand horse power. 


DR. DIESEL’S OIL ENGINE 


To the patriotic American, whois convinced 
that nothing really worth while ever originates 
outside the boundaries of his native land, and 
who probably never heard of Dr. Diesel or 
his oil engine, the sudden appearance of the 
motor ship must be astonishing. Perhaps it 
may surprise him still more to be told that 
the Diesel engine is far from being new or un- 
tried. As long ago as rgor the Franklin 
Institute, of Philadelphia, awarded the Elliott 
Cresson gold medal to Herr Rudolf Diesel in 
recognition of the great service he had ren- 
dered mankind by his invention. Even then 
the Diesel engine had been in general use in 
Europe for seven years. Since then Diesel 
engines to the value of millions of pounds 
sterling have been built for use on land. 

An account of the origin of the oil engine 
fails entirely to measure up to the popular 
idea of what the history of a great invention 
should be. There was no starving inventor 
burning the midnight oil in a garret, no 
miraculous discovery of an elusive secret, 
nothing romantic, nothing spectacular. Dr. 
Diesel, the inventor, is a hard-headed, sober- 
minded, thoroughly educated German, who 
knew exactly what he wanted to do before he 
undertook to do it. The task he set himself 
was the production of an internal-combustion 
motor which, by avoiding the troubles of 


other motors of that class, would be thor- 
oughly reliable, suitable for universal use, and 
economical, first by using a cheap fuel obtain- 
able anywhere; and, second, by utilizing the 
greatest possible percentage of the heat 
value in the fuel. 

The next step was to work out this problem 
theoretically in a thoroughly scientific man- 
ner; the next was to make drawings for an 
engine in accordance with the theoretical 
study; the last was to build an engine accord- 
ing tothedrawings. Under thecircumstances, 
the experimental engine did precisely what 
it was expected to do. The first oil engine 
ever built marked an advance of 50 per cent. 
in fuel economy over the best existing internal- 
combustion motor. All that was left to do 
was to adapt the plan to constantly increasing 
sizes until oil engines of six thousand horse 
power are now built and in operation, and to 
change the type from a four-cycle to a two- 
cycle and provide a method of reversing to 
adapt it to marine use. 


ADVANTAGES OF FETROLEUM 


It should be explained that while the Diesel 
engine belongs to the internal-combustion 
class, which makes it a first cousin to the 
gasoline engine, so familiar on automobiles, 
motor boats and elsewhere, it differs widely 
from its odoriferous relative. The most im- 
portant difference is in the fuel used, which is 
crude petroleum. This completely elimi- 
nates the constant danger inseparably con- 
nected with the use of gasoline, for crude oil 
is non-explosive. In fact, it is as safe as coal. 
Another important difference is in the means 
of firing the charge of fuel in the engine. All 
automobilists are familiar with the wonderful 
capacity the electric spark, which some- 
times fires the charge in a gasoline engine, has 
for failing at the very time when it is most 
particularly wanted to do its work well. The 
Diesel marine engine is of the two-cycle type; 
that is, the fuel charge is compressed at one 
stroke and fired and exhausted in the next. 
In the Diesel engine the cylinder is filled with 
pure air which is compressed at one stroke of 
the piston to a pressure of 500 pounds to the 
square inch. ‘This sudden and high degree 
of compression raises the temperature of the 
air in the cylinder to a point more than suffi- 
cient to ignite the crude oil, which is now in- 
jected by a jet of air from a reservoir, sup- 
plied by an independent pump, at a pressure 
250 pounds above that in the cylinder. The 
jet of oil is finely divided by passing through 
a spool of wire netting so that each particle 
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of oil is surrounded by a film of air. As there 
is more than enough air present for combus- 
tion, and as combustion takes place in com- 
pressed air more readily than at atmospheric 
pressure, the charge is instantly and complete- 
ly consumed, the expansion of the gases of 
combustion forcing the piston forward. Near 
the end of the stroke a jet of compressed air 
blows the gases out through the exhaust 
ports and fills the cylinder with air again for 
the next compression stroke. As there is 
nothing to get out of order the firing method 
never fails so long as the engine itself is in 
working order. It is the ideal of simplicity, 
efficiency and reliability. 

One virtue of the Diesel engine which 
would commend it to a good housekeeper is 
the fact that combustion is so complete that 
the exhaust will not soil a white handkerchief 
held within a foot of the end of the exhaust 
pipe. No trace of deposit can be found on 
the inside of a cylinder that has been running 
constantly for weeks. It is the cleanest of 
engines. 

But its special attraction for vessel owners 
is the ability of the oil engine to utilize from 
30 to 35 per cent. of the heat value of the fuel 
supplied to it, as compared with 23 per cent. 
utilized by a gasoline engine and 13 per cent. 
by the best type of steam plant with super- 
heater. A. Diesel engine working at full 
capacity requires four-tenths of a pound of oil 
to produce one horse power for one hour, 
while a steam engine requires 1.47 pounds of 
coal to do the same work. An oil engine 
requires only 28 per cent. of the weight of 
fuel that a steam engine of the same capacity 
would require for the same length of time, 
according to Chief Surveyor Milton. Dr. 
Diesel, himself, says his engine requires only 
a fifth to a sixth of the weight of fuel that a 
steam engine would. When it is remembered 
that a ship’s double bottom, tanks in bow and 
stern, and other places not available for cargo 
can be utilized for carrying fuel oil, and that 
all the space occupied by boilers and coal 
bunkers in a steamship is saved for revenue 
producing cargo in a motor ship, some idea of 


the advantages offered by such craft may be 
obtained. For example, if the Lusitania had 
oil engines, she could make the same speed 
on 280 tons of oil a day,that she now makes on 
a thousand tons of coal. This would make 
a difference of 3,600 tons in the weight of fuel 
that would have to be carried on a voyage. 
Besides this the enormous amount of space 
now given up to boilers and funnels in the 
choicest part of the ship could be turned over 
to passengers or used for cargo. 

Or, to give more precise figures, it has been 
calculated that in a motor ship of 5400 tons 
now building for the Black Sea trade 15,000 
cubic feet of space in the hold can be saved, 
which on four voyages a year would earn 
$4380. In addition to this the vessel would 
save $2677 on fuel and $1168 on wages of 
stokers and coal-passers, making a total 
saving of $8225 a year as compared with a 
steamship of the same capacity. 

Other merits of the motor ship are that oil 
fuel may be taken on board much more 
easily, quickly and cheaply than coal and 
that coal trimming is eliminated. As there 
is no steam to raise, the ship is always ready 
to start at a moment’s notice, while there is 
no expense whatever for fuel while the vessel 
isat anchor. The work is easier for the engi- 
neers and more comfortable, too; because the 
engine-room is cooler. Finally, so little fuel 
is required that the vessel can go much farther 
without stopping for a fresh supply. Dr. 
Diesel says that a warship with oil engines 
could go around the world, fight battles, and 
return to her home port without stopping for 
fuel. , 

All the numerous auxiliaries needed on 
shipboard can be operated by small oil 
engines as readily as by steam. An electric 
generator driven by an oil engine will supply 
current for lights, for steering, for ventilation, 
for running winches and windlass, for opera- 
ting bilge and other pumps, while the waste 
gases can be used for heating, and compressed 
air pumped by an oil engine Llows the whistle. 
Compressed air is also used for starting the 
engines and for reversing. 
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PANAMA,—THE NEXT STEP 
BY FORBES LINDSAY 


Author of “Panama and the Canal To-Day”’ 


THE Panama Canal is approaching com- 

pletion with a rapidity that amazes even 
those who have been familiar with the work 
since its inception. Everything along the 
line moves with .precision and promptness. 
Each day—almost every hour—leaves its 
perceptible mark upon the task. Our engi- 
neers have entered upon the beginning of the 
end. Eighty per cent. of the necessary ex- 
cavation in the Culebra Cut has been made; 
the huge lock gates are in course of erection; 
the site of Gatun Lake is being cleared pre- 
paratory to its reception of water. 

Every detail of the remaining work in 
connection with the construction is planned 
and provided for, even to the final process of 
cleaning up the line. The canal adminis- 
tration would be proceeding with an easy 
mind were it not for consideration of the prob- 
lems involved in the operation of the water- 
way. ‘These are the source of the greatest 
anxiety, because their early solution is neces- 
sary to the success of the undertaking. 

The construction period has been highly 
creditable to the nation. It would be shame- 
ful if the brilliancy of the greatest engineering 
feat in the history of the world should be 
tarnished by blunders and failures in con- 
nection with the operation. This is likely to 
be the case unless the next Congress takes 
decisive action upon the Canal bill which will 
be presented to it. 

In considering this question, it must be 
constantly borne in mind that the Panama 
Canal is first and last a commercial enter- 
prise. Its strategic function is of unques- 
tionable, but secondary importance. It is in 
recognition of this principle that the Chief 
Engineer recommends the assumption by the 
Government of a variety of business functions 
such as the supplying of coal, oil, food, laun- 
dry work, repairs, ship chandlery,—every- 
thing, in short, that a vessel in commission 
may need. 

To quote Colonel Goethals: “ Having built 
the canal, the next thing will be to secure to 
the people who have paid for it a fair return 
on their money.” And that is the thought 
underlying the proposed legislation. 

The first consideration is to attract a con- 
siderable amount of patronage from the out- 


set, not only on account of the immediate 
profit, but also because, as with all business 
projects, the degree of success enjoyed at the 
start greatly influences future prosperity. 
When the canal is opened, the manage- 
ment will not be in the position of the owner 
of a new shoe store, who has no more to do 
than throw wide his doors and invite the 
public to enter and become customers. Reg- 
ular traffic can be secured by the canal only 
after the conditions of its use have been 
known for a sufficient time to allow of prepa- 
ration. Owners of vessels already on regular 
runs will not divert them to the Panama route 
until they have satisfied themselves by calcu- 
lation of the toll charges and methods of 
tonnage measurement that they can profit- 
ably do so. They will also be influenced by 
the facilities for coaling, and other con- 
veniences, that may be assured tothem. The 
canal will accommodate any vessel at present 
afloat, but in many cases ships will not be able 
to avail themselves of it, because the regula- 
tions for measurement will apply unfavorably 
to their construction, or because their coal 
capacity is insufficient for the new route. 


SHIPBUILDING PROBLEMS 


The most eager bid of the canal adminis- 
tration is for the patronage of vessels that 
shall be especially built to use the American 
waterway. Within eighteen months the 
canal will be ready for the passage of ships 
from one ocean to the other. The interval is 
no more than sufficient for the building of a 
good-sized ocean-going steamer. In many 
instances owners are deferring orders and 
builders postponing construction in the hope 
of receiving at an early date information on 
which they may decide whether or not to use 
the Panama Canal. The plans of a pro- 
jected vessel would be seriously affected by 
this question. Rates of toll and methods of 
measurement will influence construction in 
vital particulars. The maximum journey 
between reliable coaling stations determines 
the capacity of bunkers. A steamer running 
between Liverpool and Melbourne by way of 
the Suez Canal would probably coal at Port 
Said and Colombo. Its utmost bunker ca- 
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pacity would provide for the 4000 mile leg 
between the latter port and the Australian 
terminus of the route. If the run should be 
by way of the Panama Canal, it would be 
necessary to provide enough coal space 
for the 6500 mile steam between Colon and 
Wellington. Draught and beam,—in fact, 
the entire form and dimensions of the vessel, 
—would be dependent upon these considera- 
tions. 

A considerable amount of traffic may be 
permanently lost to the canal by a few months 
of unnecessary delay on the part of Congress. 
In the interests of American commerce and 
coastwise shipping, as well as in fairness to 
the great commercial nations, upon whose 
patronage the success of the enterprise is 
mainly dependent, the United States Govern- 
ment should declare its policy of administra- 
tion at once. Shippers and maritime organi- 
zations throughout the world are impatiéntly 
awaiting the announcement; the movement of 
many vessels and the trend of trade in several 
staples depend upon it. At the present time 
the establishment of more than one steam- 
ship line is held in abeyancé on this account. 


THE PERMANENT ADMINISTRATION 


The need of legislation in the matters of 
tolls and method of measurement is the most 
urgent, but hardly more so than the necessity 
for making immediate provision for the future 
organization. Colonel Goethals is confident 
of his ability to form an adequate force from 
the material now at his command, but he is 
convinced that, if action is delayed until it 
becomes necessary to have recourse to un- 
seasoned and inexperienced men, the re- 
sult will be considerably higher cost and 
lower efficiency in the maintenance of the 
canal. 

Throughout,our operations on the Isthmus 
there has been going on a process tending to 
the elimination of the unfit and to steady im- 
provement in the matters of skill, physique, 
and morale of those retained. The result is a 
standard higher than that existing among any 
body of men in the service of our country. It 
is a valuable national asset. No one appre- 
ciates the fact better than the man under 
whose direction it has been created, and he is 
_ keenly anxious that it should be turned to 
the utmost account by retaining the best of it 
intact in the service of the canal administra- 
tion. If this is to be done at all, it must 
be arranged for immediately, because, with 
the diminishing necessities of the work, the 
commission is beginning to reduce the force. 


THE OPERATING FORCE 


At least half of the trained and disciplined 
body of Americans now in the service can be 
employed in connection with the operation of 
the canal. The selection of the new opera- 
tives should be undertaken at once, and the 
task of drilling them in their future duties 
should be begun not later than the middle of 
next year. It is the opinion of Colonel 
Goethals that the men who are to handle the 
machinery of the canal should have at least 
eighteen months of preliminary experience 
and practice with it. If this is provided for, 
the operation of the waterway will follow its 
completion with the least possible dislocation, 
the greatest economy, and no likelihood of 
accident. 


REDUCTIONS IN THE WAGE SCALE PROPOSED 


Colonel Goethals, who is chiefly responsi- 
ble for the provisions which will be contained 
in the prospective bill, has given much care- 
ful thought to means of contriving the lowest 
costs, consistent with efficiency, in the matter 
of wages, operation, and sanitation. It is 
not proposed that the high wage scale at 
present in effect shall apply to the future 
employees. That scale was instituted when 
the force was first recruited, and when resi- 
dence in the Zone entailed dangers and dis- 
comforts which have long since been eradi- 
cated from the situation. Under present con- 
ditions the suggested compromise appears to 
be eminently fair. In the case of machinists, 
who are now receiving 65 cents an hour, as 
against 40 cents paid to their class in the 
States, the bill fixes a rate of 50 cents. In 
other grades the adjustment is made on a 
proportional scale. It has been ascertained 
that a number of men, probably sufficient for 
the requirements, are willing to remain on the 
proposed terms, but it is not believed that 
new men can be engaged without higher pay. 

In short, early legislation will enable the 
commission to organize an operating force of 
picked men, acclimated, and familiar with 
the work, at less cost than a corps of raw and 
inexperienced newcomers, who may imperil 
the operation of the canal. 


NEW LEGISLATION REQUIRED 


Less urgent, but highly important, are the 
other matters embraced in the Canal bill. 
Its principal sections provide for (1) deter- 
mining rates of toll and methods of tonnage 
measurement; (2) the creation of a permanent 
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organization; (3) the future occupation of the 
Canal Zone; (4) the control of vessels passing 
through the canal; (5) the future status of the 
Panama Railroad. 

The bill contemplates an organization 
under the control of a single head, subject to 
appointment and removal by the President. 
The scheme of this organization involves the 
subordination of all offices and functions with- 
in the Zone to the operation of the canal 
during times of peace, with provision for the 
immediate and automatic transfer of control 
to the military authority in the event of war, 
when the officer commanding the garrison in 
the Zone would assume entire charge of the 
waterway and the territory, while the super- 
intendent of the canal would take the positien 
of a staff officer. 

Colonel Goethals is strongly of the opinion 
that the superintendent of the canal should 
be an engineer officer of the army or navy, and 
he thinks that among his subordinates can be 
found a man thoroughly qualified to fill the 
post. 

The prevalent idea that the administra- 
tion contemplates the appointment of the 
present Chief Engineer, and that he is desir- 
ous of obtaining the position, is altogether 
fallacious. President Taft has no thought of 
Colonel Goethals in that connection, if for 
no other reason, because he is fully aware of 
that officer’s determination to retire from the 
army two years hence, when he will have com- 
pleted more than thirty years of service. 


POLICING THE CANAL ZONE 


After its completion, the administration of 
the canal will involve the police supervision 
and sanitation of the Zone. On this subject 
Colonel Goethals has very pronounced views, 
which at first met with the opposition of some 
of his colleagues who had probably given less 
thought to the matter than himself. There 
is now, however, a nearly general agreement 
as to the wisdom of his plan. This is no less 
than the removal and exclusion from the 
Zone of all persons not included in the mili- 
tary and operating forces. By this measure, 
for which the bill provides, a great saving may 
be effected in the expense of sanitation and 
police supervision. These services would be 
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confined to the immediate localities of 
Gatun, Miraflores, Pedro Miguel, Ancon, and 
Balboa. The remainder of the territory 
would be uninhabited and might be allowed 
to lapse into jungle without becoming the 
source of disease or the scene of disorder, as 
it surely will if the present two or three thou- 
sand negro squatters are permitted to con- 
tinue the occupancy of their miserable homes 
in the brush, and settlers are allowed to locate 
on the spare land, as has been suggested in 
certain quarters. 


THE GOVERNMENT TO PROVIDE PILOTS 


Exhaustive thought and experiment have 
been expended upon measures and mechan- 
ical contrivances to guard against accidents 
in the operation of the canal. It is the belief 
of the Chief Engineer that these precautions 
should be extended to embrace the possi- 
bility of damage by design. ‘‘What” he 
said, in conversation with the writer, “is to 
prevent a merchant or naval vessel of a 
foreign nation from deliberately ramming our 
works under pretense of a mistake on the 
bridge or in the engine room?” It is to 
obviate such a contingency that a section of 
the bill confers upon the management of the 
canal authority to take charge of all vessels 
entering the waterway and to place a pilot 
on board of each, with entire control of navi- 
gation during its passage. It is believed that 
masters of merchant vessels would welcome 
the relief from responsibility to be secured by 
such a measure, and that owners and insurers 
would find in it a protection by reason of the 
ready location of claims for damages that 
might be incurred in transit. On the other 
hand, every commander of a naval vessel, 
whether of the United States or a foreign 
power, may be expected to resent it. Never- 
theless, it is considered a necessary military 
precaution, and one that, if provided for by 
present Congressional action, will create less 
offense than it would as an emergency meas- 
ure in time of war. 

The bill provides for the treatment of the 
Panama Railroad—at present a separate in- 
terest,—as a complementary accessory of the 
canal, and its adaptation to any military 
needs that may arise. 
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LIGHTING THE 


CARIBBEAN 


BY HERBERT JANVRIN BROWNE 


AN average annual loss in wrecks in excess 
of two million dollars in the Caribbean 
Sea directs attention to certain problems in 
this basin, considered as the Atlantic ap- 
proach to the Panama Canal, now nearing 
completion. That the stated loss is due 
principally to conditions which can be reme- 
died is recognized by all maritime authorities, 
That this record of marine disaster threatens 
to rise proportionately with the prospective 
threefold development of commerce through 
the canal urges consideration of these 
problems in their larger and more scientific 
aspect. 

With a longer littoral and area equal to 
the Mediterranean, the Caribbean presents a 
series of related conditions no less interesting 
than those of the Suez gateway and far less 
advanced toward solution. Foremost in im- 
mediate commercial and maritime importance 
come questions of accurate and comprehen- 
sive charting, of adequate lighthouses, bea- 
cons and buoys. Following closely run the 
detailed and seasonal study of currents, me- 
teorology, magnetic variations, and the im- 
perfectly known contours of the ocean bed. 
The geology of the littoral and islands needs 
critical examination, for in few other portions 
of the known globe are the forces of erosion, 
upheaval, and coastal growth in such rapid 
operation. Caribbean biology, from the side 
of scientific economics, is fallow. The cur- 
sory voyage of the Albatross, the three cruises 
of the Blake, and the comprehensive work of 
Evermann on the fishes of Porto Rico and of 
Jordan on the fishes of Cuba and Jamaica 
are mere “spies in Canaan” in one of the rich- 
est fields of marine investigation in the world. 

Four centuries have passed and yet the 
Caribbean is almost as closed to exact 
knowledge as when the first white keel 
shared its blue waters. 


CHARTS 


Despite the lapse of time and the gift of 
opportunity, no accurate chart of the south 
coast of Cuba and its-outlying keys and bar- 
rier reef has ever been made. Cape Maysi 
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to Cape Cruz is charted only from the 
merest reconnaissance. The Naval Hydro- 
graphic Office is now working up the coast 
from Cape Cruz toward Cienfuegos, but from 
Cienfuegos to Cape San Antonio the maps are 
notably defective. From Cayo Largo to 
Punta de L’Este, not a single island is sur- 
veyed or accurately placed, and scores of the 
smaller keys are not even designated. The 
lower extremity of Calapatch Reef is several 
miles from its indicated bearing. The sound- 
ings of the channels leading into Batabano 
are unreliable, and many of the passages 
through the keys are known only to the na- 
tive fishermen and spongers. Pichado’s map 
of the Isle of Pines is inaccurate at many 
points. Through channels unknown to the 
chart makers it would be possible to take a 
fleet of torpedo boats from one side of the Isle 
of Pines to the other at full speed by day or 
night. The importance of this fact to the 
American navy will become apparent should 
ever a great maritime battle come for su- 
premacy in the Caribbean. 

The nomenclature of this region is gro- 
tesquely mixed. The Cuban Cay Cantilles 
has become to the English sailors King Tay- 
lor key; Cantilles reef has been variously 
altered to King Taylor reef or Kicking Tay- 
lor reef, and now appears on the charts 
moved ten miles to the east and south as Jack 
Taylor reef. A word for the lexicographers is 
“Mehagan”; Calapatch Mehagan reef as it 
appears on the chart should be Calapatch 
reef, Mehagan being an Indian word for a 
coral reef exposed at all times. Calapatch is 
a corruption of carapace and is applied like 
the latter word to the upper shell of the sea- 
turtle. 

The Mexican coast from Cape Catoche 
south scarcely has been touched except for 
the meager examinations of ports and har- 
bors; and excepting British Honduras and 
brief work near Greytown the whole Central 
American coast, including Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, is badly 
charted. The work in Panama can be left 
to the Canal Commission, which is doing 
everything under its control in the most 
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MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE CHARTING OF THE CARIBBEAN SEA 
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* thorough manner. : But the tale of duty un- 


fulfilled begins again with the Colombian 
coas and continues until Venezuela ceases 
and British Guiana takes up the white man’s 
burden. Caribbean harbors and their en- 
trances re in the main well charted. Span- 
ish navigators and port officials have shown 
good results where hand work and the lesser 
instruments of survey sufficed. This earlier 
cartography has been supplemented princi- 
pally by British surveys. British Honduras 
is dependably completed, as are the various 
British insular possessions. The Danish, 
Dutch and French island charts were consid- 
ered satisfactory up till ten years ago, but 
the Martinique explosion and consequent dis- 
turbance of the ocean bed has made advis- 
able a reéxamination of the entire Windward 
quadrangle. Porto Rico has been charted in 
the scientific method of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and a Hydrographic Office sur- 
vey of Haiti is approaching completion. 


LIGHTHOUSES 


The tourist entering the harbor of Colon 
sees to his left a lighthouse of ancient mold 
and inferior order. This is one of the oldest in 
the Caribbean. Like so many institutions of 
Spanish America, it was privately constructed 
and a concession for its operation bestowed 
by the Captain-General of Panama upon the 
builder and his family in perpetuity. For 
generations this fortunate tribute gatherer and 
his descendants fed the feeble glimmer with 
tallow drip and taxed the tonnage of every 
vessel entering Colon harbor. How the 
problem of disposing of this mortmain is’ to 
be met is not here related, but the instance 
typifies the unlighted condition of the Carib- 
bean basin so far as affected by Spanish rule. 

The Mediterranean coast has 534 light- 
houses of a minimum of ten miles visibility; 
the Caribbean with a longer shore line offers 
the entirely inadequate protection of but 
ninety-six. The 1800 miles of dangerous 
coast from Cape Catoche to the Panama 
Canal has but twenty-seven superior lights 
visible over aggregate diameters of some 600 
miles, leaving 1200 miles unprotected. Two 
thousand miles of Panaman, Colombian, and 
Venezuelan fringes, from the Canal to Bocas 
de Dragos, have fifteen lights, visible a total 
distance of less than 400 miles. The coastal 
islands of South America and the Lesser An- 
tilles, numbering over 100, show but twenty- 
nine beacons. 

British Jamaica, with some 400 miles of 
sea front, has five lights, while Porto Rico, 


comparable in extent, shows the benefit of 
American control with thirteen. The hope- 
lessly inefficient governments of Haiti and 
San Domingo threaten the passing commerce 
of the world with the dangers of over 1200 
miles of coast on which six lighthouses feebly 
glimmer. Grand Cayman, dependency of Ja- 
maica, offers the weak rays of two lanterns 
hung on poles, while Little Cayman and Cay- 
man Brac are unlighted. Here is wrecking 
made profitable and respectable. From these 
islands numerous small, fast schooners, 
manned by the boldest and most skillful 
wreckers in the world, have for years preyed 
unchecked upon vessels in distress within a 
radius of 500 miles of their base of operations. 
The writer has seen in squalid huts in Grand 
Cayman priceless furniture and French cut 
glass, worth many times the value of the 
house itself. 


. 


OCEAN CURRENTS 


Two equatorial currents enter the Carib- 
bean through the passes of the Lesser Antilles, 
cross its vast stretches, and barely join in the 
forced embraces of the tumultuous channel of 
Yucatan. Again separating, three streams 
are formed, one encircling, the second divid- 
ing the Gulf of Mexico, finally uniting with 
the third in the Straits of Florida. These 
twin thermal rivers of the Caribbean are 
flanked on either side by counter currents 
hugging the continental and Cuban coasts 
until they surrender to the tropic sun or sink 
to the slow-moving abysses of the sea. 

These surface currents are subject to ex- 
traordinary changes of volume, speed, direc- 
tion, and temperature, effects of partially 
understood seasonal and meteorological con- 
ditions. Only careful and long-continued 
stream measurements and observations at 
critical and widely separated points, joined 
and harmonized with extended weather and 
tidal observations, will solve these problems. 


Imperfect knowledge of the commingling of ~ 


an easterly offshoot of the North equatorial 
current with the Cuban counter current be- 
tween Cape San Antonio and the Isle of Pines 
has resulted in enormous loss of property by 
wrecks in the vicinity of Cape Corrientes, 
Cuba, in the last three years. Pushed up 
by the shallow bottom of the approaching 
coast this strange current doubles its speed 
at times to four knots an hour, and the 
unfortunate navigator caught unawares 
in the eastern curve finds his vessel piled 
up on the unlighted Cuban coast. A sum 
represented by the losses at this one point 
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would cover the cost of the most compre- 
hensive and scientific survey outlined in 
this article. 

Oceanographers maintain that the varia- 
tions in the movements of the waters of the 
Caribbean affect directly and indirectly every 
branch of human activity in the great na- 
tions on both sides of the North Atlantic. 


METEOROLOGY 


Like the Mediterranean, with its siroeco 
and white storm, the Caribbean is subject to 
seasonal tempests, the winter norther never 
rising to destructive force, and the West In- 
dian hurricane occurring rarely in June or 
November, but rising in violence and fre- 
quency from July to mid-October. These 
latter phenomena, recognized for hundreds of 
years, received their first accurate and sys- 
tematic forecasts from the priestly observers 
of Belen College, Havana. For years their 
profound and accurate predictions had re- 
mained unnoticed by the outside world, until, 
aroused by the Galveston flood of 1900, it was 
discovered that the course of the hurricane 
had been forecasted and reported from Ha- 
vana with warning of its dangerous nature 
forty-eight hours in advance of the calamity. 
Now the whole world receives with instant 
appreciation the storm signals of these black- 
garbed students of the sky. This work, too, 
is but begun. With properly equipped sta- 
tions in Central and South America and the 
Windward Islands, supplementing those of 
Cuba and the United States, not only will the 
shipping of the Caribbean be served, but the 
important commerce of the Gulf of Mexico 
and Atlantic Seaboard and unmeasured agri- 
cultural and influstrial interests of the main- 
. land, not to mention aerial navigation and 

wireless telegraphy. 


PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE 
EXPLORATION OF THE SEA 


It is evident that a comprehensive study of 
the Caribbean problems calls for interna- 
tional treatment. The territories of fifteen 
governments border on this basin. The har- 
bors and coasts of other nations cannot be 
invaded even for friendly surveys. Light- 
houses and weather stations are national 
projects. At the present moment an excellent 
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illustration may serve to light the way 
toward a solution. 

In June, 1899, there assembled in Stock- 
holm a conference notable for the eminence 
of its members no less than for the great ob- 
ject sought—the establishment of a commis- 
sion for maritime investigation. Delegates 
were present from Great Britain, Germany, 
Russia, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Holland. Among them were Sir John Mur- 
ray, scientific director of the Challenger expe- 
dition, Captain Fridtjof Nansen, the intrepid 
Norwegian Arctic explorer, Professor Johan 
Hjort, of Bergen, Dr. Max Weber, of the 
University of Amsterdam, Dr. Oscar von. 
Grim, of St. Petersburg, Dr. Otto Petterssen, 
of Sweden, and many other notable scientists. 
After deliberation, but without waste of time, 
three committees were appointed to formulate: 

(1) Hydrographic questions; (2) biologi- 
cal questions; (3) organization of an admin- 
istrative center. 

The keynote of the conference was immedi- 
ately sounded—scientific investigation on 
lines which would find justification in practi- 
cal economic results. From this conference 
arose speedily the now famous Permanent In- 
ternational Council for the Exploration of the 
Sea with a central bureau in Copenhagen un- 
der Dr. Walter Herwig, President of the In- 
ternational Council, and an international bio-. 
logical laboratory at Christiania under Dr. 
Fridtjof Nansen. Its work from the begin- 
ning has proven of immense economic value. 
Within territorial waters each nation carries 
on the work with a clear view of its relation 
to the general field. On the high seas the 
work is directed from the central bureau. , 
Somewhat on the same lines is the Royal 
Italian Maritime Commission, organized in 
1909, for work in the Mediterranean and 
Adriatic Seas in conjunction with the Austro- 
Hungarian Government. 

Herein lies the germ of the idea for a practi- 
cal solution of the Caribbean problems: a con- 
ference committee to meet in Washington 
under official invitation at an early date, 
international in its membership and of the 
highest scientific and economic rank. Such 
a committee would be able to formulate 
plans and organization, to define the work 
and recommend methods for its ata 
accomplishment. 




















ANGLO-AMERICAN ARBITRATION 


AND THE 
BY ADACHI 


HE second Anglo-Japanese agreement of 
1905 was intended to live until August, 
1915. On July 13, rori, it was killed in the 
prime of its career. On that day a new treaty 
was signed. They were much alike, the old 
and the new; but the new had just one arti- 
cle that the old had not. It was this: 


Article IV. Should either high contracting 
party conclude a treaty of general arbitration with 
a third power, it is agreed that nothing in this 
agreement shal! entail upon such contracting 
party an obligation to go to war with the power 
with whom such treaty of arbitration is in force. 


That was practically the only new element 
introduced. That one sentence brought 
about a new heaven,—so at least we of 
Japan devoutly hope—and certainly a new 
earth in Far Eastern diplomacy. 

Two views are taken of the revised treaty 
by Japanese. One differs widely from the 
other: 

“Tt is not without a distasteful hint of 
being a scarecrow,” says Count Okuma. 
And Mr. Inukai, one of the leaders of the 
Popular Party, declares it is “not too much 
to say that our country is boycotted in inter- 
national relations in the Far East.” The 
Hochi, of Tokyo, sounds the alarm saying 
that Japan will be left standing in the cold 
in “‘inglorious isolation.” 

Why? Because the new provision permits 
Japan or England, either one, to conclude a 
treaty of general arbitration with Russia, 
China, or any other power and stay out of 
sharing trouble with the ally. In a military 
sense, the treaty is a high-sounding bit of 
composition—nothing more. 

Is the Indian frontier threatened by Rus- 
sia? All that Japan need do is to enter into a 
treaty of general arbitration with Russia for 
a limited period of time—very limited, if she 
likes—and she need move not a soldier as far 
as. the fulfilment of the stipulations of the 
treaty are concerned. Is there any possibil- 
ity of either Russia or Japan declining to 
enter into such an arbitration treaty at such 
a time? Not very likely, seeing that Russia 
would fight one power rather than two and 
Japan does not fight (the threadbare inter- 
national joke'to the contrary notwithstand- 
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ing) for the sheer love of spending money and 
killing her sons. 

Is Japan threatened with a Russian war of 
revenge, and the inevitable fight for the all- 
the-year open port on which, the inter- 
national prophets have told us, Russia is 
forever bent? England would conclude a 
treaty with Russia. Is that impossible? 
The Novoye Vremya’s editorial comment on 
the new treaty is suggestive in this connec- 
tion. Everybody knows the Novoye Vremya 
is a semi-official organ. This journal de- 
clares that Russia should enter into a gen- 
eral arbitration treaty with Great Britain: 
that, in fact, Russia has a greater reason to 
do so than the United States. Russia has no 
cause to fight Great Britain. More than 
that, such a war is impossible. Great 
Britain can not possibly manceuvre her 
dreadnoughts up to Moscow, nor can Russia 
land an army on the banks of the Thames. 

In short, the diplomatic slate of the Far 
East is wiped clean. As for Japan, the very 
foundations of her diplomatic policy have 
been swept away from under her. For have 
not Marquis Komura and a number of other 
high officials declared that the Anglo-Japan- 
ese treaty is the cardinal article in Nippon’s 
diplomatic creed? And it is nothing short 
of this very cardinal article of faith that has 
been turned into a bit of pretty rhetoric. 
Therefore, the field is wide open for a new 
alignment of the powers in the Far East, for 
a new combination. 

There are men in Japan and abroad who, 
with Dr. Suehiro of the Kyoto University, 
believe that the special interests which Japan 
has acquired in China, especially in Man- 
churia, would throw her into the arms of 
Russia, which has similar interests to protect. 
Germany is friendly to Russia. All through 
the trying days of the Russian war, the 
Kaiser took special pains in showing his love 
for the Czar, sensationally and dramatically. 
Therefore, the breakdown of the old Anglo- 
Japanese combination spells the coming of the - 
triple understanding with Russia, Germany, 
and Japan. This is one of the two views. 

If a community of economic interests be 
the basis of alliance, there is, however, some- 
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thing the matter with the above view. There 
is no more formidable competitor for Japan 
in the Far East than Germany. In compari- 
son, America is a thoughtless, indolent, free- 
handed amateur. Like Japan, Russia has 
her special Manchurian interests, it is true; 
and, like Japan, she will doubtless take meas- 
ures to safeguard them. But who forgets or 
can forget Russia’s traditional, national am- 
bition for the year-round open port and the 
establishment of her great Far Eastern Em- 
pire? Certainly not Japan. And the estab- 
lishment of a great Russian empire in the 
Far East is not the most comfortable thing 
for the very life of the Japanese empire. A 
question of life and death has a way of mak- 
ing a man or a nation indecently indifferent 
to commercial and economic interests. Be- 
sides, if Russia is as inclined to conclude a 
treaty of general arbitration with England, 
as the Novoye Vremya tells us she is, the new 
combination would go back to Great Britain 
in a roundabout way, in the end. 

The second view of the revised Anglo- 
Japanese alliance is that the new treaty has 
brought about a new triple alliance, com- 
posed of Great Britain, the United States, 
and Japan. 

The Anglo-American arbitration treaty is 
in reality a treaty of alliance—of the most 
efficient kind. The solid and undivided sup- 
port of the two peoples is back of it, to say 
nothing of the ties of kinship and commercial 
community of interests. Article IV of the 
new Anglo-Japanese treaty is nothing more 
than the recognition of this fundamental 
fact. Therefore, by her recognition of the 
above-mentioned fact and through Great 
Britain’s arbitration treaty with America, 
Japan has become a party to the Anglo- 
American pact. 

From the “very conception of the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty,” says the Tokyo Jiji 
(which enjoys the reputation of being the 
London Times of Japan), in its long editorial 
of July 16, rort, 


America was nowhere within the scope of its 
vision [as a hostile power]. Both of the contract- 
ing powers looked upon America as an ally even 
as they were one to the other. The British and 
the American are of the same race, speaking the 
same language, bound together by the blood-is- 
thicker-than-water ties. In addition their polit- 
ical and economic relations are rather more inti- 
mate than those of the allied powers. As for our 
country, she has maintained toward America the 
traditional friendship that is peculiar and apart. 
Our relations have been exceedingly deep rooted. 
We have ever looked upon America as our treaty- 
less ally. Therefore, both with England and 
Japan, the very thought of a war with America is 
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ever impossible in their ten thousand fancies. 
Even if such an impossibility as either England or 
Japan going into war against America come to 
pass, neither of the contracting parties would have 
thought of calling on the other for armed co- 
operation. In actual fact, in spite of the letter of 
the offensive and defensive alliance, that would 
have been recognized as a question entirely apart. 
Now the new treaty has stated the exception in 
regard to America. 


The sentiment of the above editorial may 
come as news to some of our American 
friends—especially to the readers of the 
Peking correspondent’s dispatches of a cer- 
tain New York paper and of the war-scare 
headliners of another paper, which has no 
correspondents of its own in the Far East. 
But we may be forgiven for venturing a 
wager that the Tokyo Jiji micht have a 
slight advantage in knowing what it is talk- 
ing about over either of the New York 
papers in question. 

Count Hayashi, who was our Ambassador 
at the St. James Court at the time of the 
Russian war and later Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, comments on the significance of thenew 
treaty in even stronger terms. He has said: 

The Anglo-American arbitration treaty, on its 
consummation and as long as it stands, ranks much 
higher than any treaty of alliance. . . . The rela- 
tions between America and England, in every 
direction, are deeper and broader, ten fold, than 
those between England and Japan. ... That 
the treaty of alliance is powerless against the arbi- 
tration treaty, whose aim is to maintain the lasting 
peace between the two countries of such intimate 
relationship, is neither wonderful nor is it to be 
viewed with apprehension. In this world there 
are those who try to raise waves on a flat ground 
by noising abroad a thing which, as Japanese, we 
cannot see even in our dreams, such as a Japan- 
ese-American war. At this juncture, therefore, 
with the conclusion of our treaty with England, 
we should go a step farther and dare the decisive 
and wise act of concluding a treaty of arbitration 
with America and thus destroy the very root of 
such mischievous and malicious rumors as the 
American-Japanese war talk. 


These two views differ very widely. 
They are one, strangely enough, in one re- 
spect—on the all-important point—the new 
treaty’s bearing on the peace of the Far 
East. Take whichever you prefer. Agree, 
if you like, with the leaders of the popular 
party in Japan and say that the new treaty 
makes for the isolation of Japan among the 
Powers in the Far East; even, with the 
Hochi, that it makes for her “‘inglorious iso- 
lation.” What then? In her isolation, with 
her back-breaking financial burdens and the 
two white elephants, Korea and Manchuria, 
Japan is not likely to have much time or in- 
clination to dream of conquests and aggres- 
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sive wars. She.has found out that those 
things cost much money and more suffering. 
_ Or, you may say with a number of newspaper 

correspondents, that this new treaty forces 
the combination of Russia, Germany, and 
Japan in the Far East. Even if such a com- 
bination were brought about, how could 
Japan or Russia or Germany, go to war? 
The embarrassment of riches in financial and 
colonial troubles of Japan would not permit 
the very thought of it. The internal troubles 
and the incomplete Siberian program of 
Russia would not encourage it for years to 
come, and the commercialism of Germany 
would simply forbid it. In the light of the 
triple alliance of England, America, and 
Japan, the very thought of launching a war 
of aggression is simply absurd. More than 
that, it is impossible. 

Whichever way you may look at the situ- 
ation, therefore, the one fact stands supreme. 
The new Anglo-Japanese treaty marks the 
new era of peace in the Far East. Another 
fact is that the new treaty is the direct 
outcome of the Anglo-American arbitration 
treaty. 

Whether the Anglo-American treaty pass 
the United States Senate or not, no one can 
say. The august Senators will probably de- 
cide its fate early next month. As far as 
Asiatic diplomacy is concerned, it matters 
not at all. Article IV of the new Anglo- 
Japanese treaty is the chief contribution of 
the American arbitration treaty to the 
diplomats of the Far East. And the most 
eloquent thing about it all is the prompt and 
eager manner in which Japan took to the 
new provision excluding the United States 
from the list of possible powers against 
whom, in time of trouble, she may expect 
British help. 

Here is the death blow to all the entertain- 
ing talk of the American-Japanese war 
lunacy. If there were a bare ghost of a 
possibility of Japan’s getting into trouble 
with America, she would have hesitated over 
the pregnant Article IV of the new treaty. 
Did she? Did she at least insist that the 
treaty should not be murdered four years 
before its natural term of life? Not at all. 
The new treaty was concluded in a manner 
and time scandalously brief and sudden for 
so important an agreement. 

It came at the right time, also. The so- 
called four-power loan to China was success- 
fully negotiated this year. Much talk has 
been manufactured over it, some of it not 
intended for the funny sheet of a Sunday 
newspaper. There were prophets among the 
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American newspaper correspondents in the 
Far East, who told us that America is bound 
to fight Japan over Manchuria. They 
talked as if America would actually send her 
soldiers six thousand miles over sea to fight 
and die for money—not for the life of Mr. 
Morgan and others of Wall Street or Mr. 
Straight who represents them, but for their 
money invested in China! The new treaty 
makes it plain that if the American soldiers 
insist on going out to Manchuria to die for 
American bankers’ money, they will have 
to find some other power besides Japan to 
furnish shots and powder. Moreover, there 
are people in Japan who think that the Chi- 
nese, not the Japanese, would give the Amer- 
ican bankers all the worry they may wish to 
have over their investments in China. Wit- 
ness the revolutionary volcano upon which 
the dragon throne of the Manchu dynasty 
rests. No one, not even Wall Street men, can 
expect the real Chinese, the sons of Han, 
when they come into their own ancient 
sovereignty, to pay the debts of their enemy, 
the Peking government of to-day. 

Moreover, the manner of the coming of 
the new treaty was very good. As the Lon- 
don Times editorially points out: 


The treaty of 1905 was concluded by the British 
Government on its own initiative, without the 
previous adhesion of the governments of the 
dominions. Its revision and renewal in the pres- 
ent summer have been carried out only after the 
fullest consultation with the Dominion Ministers 
recently in London, who are all understood to have 
given it their unreserved support. 


Of late we have heard a good deal of the 
bitter opposition of the British colonies 
to the Anglo-Japanese treaty. As late as 
April, 1910, a Mr. Lawton, said to be “an 
expert in Far Eastern affairs,’ wrote in the 
London World: 

When Japan is free from the toils of the Man- 
churian situation, she certainly will deal energetic- 
ally with her emigration difficulties. Great Britain 
will then be called upon to choose between her 
colonies and her Eastern allies. 


At the time, this writer evidently thought 
that he was voicing the general sentiments 
of the colonies—especially those of Canada 
and ‘“‘white Australia.” It seems he was 
wrong. Japan is not sorry that he was, for 
if ever a power did try its conscientious best 
to regulate its emigrants, for no other end 
than to please its neighbors and friends—and 
that, too, at a decided expense to its own 
emigrants, and in the face of pretty uncom- 
fortable criticisms at home—Japan has cer- 
tainly done so. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 


OPINION IN TURKEY AND ITALY ON THE WAR 


"THE Siberia of Turkey—such was the rdéle 

forced on Tripoli for a quarter of a cen- 
tury by ex-Sultan Abdul Hamid. Tripoli-in- 
Barbary ul-Gharb (Tripoli of the 
West), as the Turks and Arabs call it— 
was the exile-land of the old Turkish despot- 
ism, until the revolution, which, in 1908, put 
an end to the reign of Abdul Hamid. 

It was during the governorship of Rechid 
Pasha, the best ruler Tripoli ever had, that 
the province saw the first signs of a coming 
Italian invasion. Rechid Pasha tried to 
organize a strong local military force, but 
the proud, fiery Arabs refused to be organ- 
ized and trained. Of the Tripolitanian 
Arabs, a contemporary writer says: 





They are fiery and warlike Arab tribesmen, 
more business-like and intelligent than the other 
north African Moslems, and of such an independent 
character that even the Sultan’s authority has 
not been very strong in some parts of the interior. 
Since the downfall of Abdul Hamid, the govern- 
ment has started a campaign in the hinterland of 
Tripoli, toward Sahara, and Turkish soldiers have 
often had trouble with French foreign legions near 
Tunisia, where the border is not yet well deter- 
mined. A commission of French and Turkish 
officers has been appointed to straighten the fron- 
tier question out. . . . The country is inhabited 
by different tribes of Arabs, Berbers, Turks who 
have settled there, and Bedouins. In the interior, 
toward the Sahara, the Wadai, Tuareg, and Senus- 
siyeh tribesmen are the masters, although they 
are Ottoman subjects. Tripoli is the door to the 
Sahara and these tribes pass and repass through. 
The fiercest are the Tuaregs and the Senussiyeh, 
the latter being very religious and quite capable 
of arousing the hundreds of thousands of Moslems 
living in the desert. They can be depended upon 
to fight for years, if ordered so by their Caliph, in 
a Jehad or Holy War, against the invading Chris- 
tians. The Sultan, however, will never use that 
power and it is more probable that he may order 
them to stop such wars. It is a question if these 
children of the desert would obey him. They can 
declare a holy war on the initiative of their own 
Sheikhs, but it is improbable that such a declara- 
tion would affect the relations of Moslems and 
Christians in other countries. 


The Turkish press had been actively dis- 
cussing Tripoli and Italy for several months 
before the war broke out and have printed 
some very strong articles on the subject. 
Those appearing before the first Italian opera- 
tions blame what they call the “policy of 
compensation.” First they accuse France 
of having begun to violate the Algéciras Act, 


then Germany which had spoiled her previous! 
good act of sending the Panther to Agadir, 
by.accepting as a “compensation” some land| 
in the Congo, and finally the Young In-| 
perialistic Italy, trying at all costs to seize | 
Tripoli, in order to preserve the Mediter- | 
ranean balance of power. The unreadiness of 

Hakki Pasha’s cabinet, which was taken by 

surprise, came in for a good deal of blame. 

Before the war all the papers were urging the 

government to spare nothing to prepare 

Tripoli with men, ammunition, and provi- 

sions. As the war cloud came nearer the en- 

tire press became more and more furious at 

Italy and cried out that international law, 

treaties, arbitration courts are not made for 

dealings between Christian nations and non- 

Christians, the latter not being considered 

as men. Some attack the “European con- 

science,” for the injustice and unfairness to 

non-Christians, and show as a contrast how 

the earlier Caliphs and Sultans treated their 

enemies the Crusaders fairly, when capturing 

them or conquering them. 

Ex-Minister Babanzadé (Hakki) bey, writ- 
ing in the Tanine (Echo) says: 

In former ages, it was a.barbarian rule that 
when one power took a part of our country, all the 
others immediately stepped in for their share, to 
maintain the balance of power . . . loudly pro- 
claiming at the same time without any shame 
their belief in the integrity of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. It was to be hoped that with the extension 
of a knowledge of international law, and with the 
many peace congresses, this would change a little. 

. . . The Italian press should ask France and 
Germany, which have upset the equilibrium, for 
compensation. If not in Morocco, then let France 
give up something in Djibouti, Madagascar, or 
Indo-China. To straighten out the equilibrium is 
the duty of those who have upset it. Our weapons 
are a general boycott of Italian merchandise and 
institutions, the denunciation of all treaties, the 
expulsion of Italians, and the sending of our fleet 
to Tripoli. Is it not better to be crushed, if this 
must be, while fighting bravely, rather than to be 
strangled without a move? 


The Jeune Turc attacks the members of 
the Triple Entente, all having Moslem colo- 
nies, for their injustice toward them, and says: 

We have Tripoli, Cyrenaica, Fezzan, and the 
Senussiyeh Sheikh is our subject. According to 
international law all the hinterland of Tripoli is 
ours. . . . They talk about Italian influence, about 
French zones, and may soon include the North 
Pole in their claims. 
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In another long editorial reviewing the re- 
lation of Italy and Tripoli, written some time 


can put up with misfortune, but never with dis- 
onor.... But if the Italians, as they now declare, 
use violence, they may remain assured that the 


before the war broke out, the Jeune TureOttoman people will fight them by all means and to 


says: 


Since the constitution of their kingdom, the 
jltalians have had schemes for imperialism. . . . 
Their African policies have been full of disappoint- 
ment. France had taken Algeria, and had signed 
with Sadik Pasha, the vali of Tunisia, in 1882, the 
treaty of Bordu (never recognized by us Turks and 
void according to international law). To-day 
she takes Morocco. Thus France and England 
are paving the way for Italy to take Tripoli? In 
order to have Italy disinterested as regards Mo- 
rocco, France fosters her ambitions in Tripoli, and 
we owe to the republic all the trouble which may 
result with Italy. The Moroccan question has 
given Italy an appetite. . . . The new system of 
political combinations between two groups of na- 
tions, as between Germany and Russia at Pots- 
dam, and France and Germany over Morocco, for 
the settling of special interests, is becoming fash- 
ionable. It is not surprising that in this general 
European movement of lust for land they do not 
hesitate even at the lowest and meanest ways, 
working against the independence of nations, and 
that in consequence the worst political injus- 
tices and most revolting abuses of power are 
possible. ... But let Italy not make any mis- 
takes, there is a long way between her dreams and 
their realization. 


A day before the expiration of the Italian 
ultimatum, the Jeune Turc, in a Pan-Islam- 
istic article said: 


All the world must know that Islam is not only 
a religion, a faith. It is also a social union, which 
embraces a sixth of humanity. ... Turks, Berbers, 
Arabs, Slavs, Iranians, Mongols, Hindus, Chin- 
ese, Negroes and others, are socially unified, 
thanks to Islam. 


On the day of the expiration of the Italian 
ultimatum, the same journal appealed to 
Germany and claimed that her friendship 
for Turkey, was on trial: 


We have foretold eyerything that has happened. 
It isa result of the Franco-German agreement over 
Morocco. . . . Here Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary can play an important réle. . . . Wilhelms- 
trasse must intervene to save us from humiliation 
and Italy from many grave complications. It is 
the trial of Germany’s friendship. . . . Universal 
peace is much more important to Germany than 
the brutal satisfaction which her ally may draw 
from a very doubtful adventurous expedition to 
Tripoli. 


On the day war was declared, the Jeune 
Turc said: 


This time the countrymen of Machiavelli are 
mistaken. They have forgotten that they have to 
do not with some African tribe, but with a nation, 
which has seen more than once at her feet not only 
the Italians, but nations more powerful and glorious 
than they, and that the.Turks have been tried by 
all the tests of glory and misfortune. The Turk 


thé last extremity. Once the powers enter this 
path of spoliation and of robbery, once no treaty, 
no right, is a guaranty, it is the end of ends. To-day 
Tripoli, to-morrow Syria, the day after to-morrow 
Yemen. Then Trebizond, Bassora, etc. The 
Ottoman people are determined to give an example 
of an end which history will always remember. 
. . » A Moslem country like Turkey does not dis- 
appear, without leaving after her a universal re- 
sounding and eternal echo. 


On the day after the declaration the same 
journal had the following: 


Italy opens a new era with this robbery. Turkey 
of to-day is not the Turkey of yesterday. Turkey 
is preparing. She may be crushed, even lost. But 
behind her, the calm of Europe will be only a vain 
word. Tripoli will save our world. Through it, 
that oppressed world will wake up! ... In her 
full and entire ‘‘ Renaissance’’ this Moslem world, 
which numbers 350,000,000 faithful, lives now for 
one ideal only; the conservation of her prestige. 
They cannot bear any disrespect to their center, 
their Caliphate. Let England understand this and 
sympathize with us. The Moslems have shown 
England that one word of their Caliph can make 
them rise or submit. One word from the Sultan in 
1857, to India, and the revolt stopped, and Eng- 
land must know that these same Moslems will 
certainly be thankful to her if she does something 
for them. 


Finally, even the United States is called 
upon for sympathy and understanding: 


We should be glad to see the Americans intervene 
in these affairs, in which only Europe claims inter- 
est. Liberal America in the European concert 
would certainly be a salutary check to the imperial- 
istic ambitions of some European governments. 
In the present case, American intervention—as 
when Roosevelt intervened in the Russian-Japan- 
ese War and obtained the Nobel prize—would 
crown definitively the pacific glory of this great 
nation. 


Italy on the Eve of the Conflict 


In the political review of the Rassegna 
Nazionale (Florence) of the fortnight pre- 
ceding the Italian ultimatum, the editor de- 
voted several pages to the discussion of the 
probable effects of the Morocco agreement 
between Germany and France, and insists on 
the occupation of Tripoli as the only means 
for Italy to restore the balance of Mediter- 
ranean influence. In substance the editorial 
runs as follows: 


France, mistress of Algeria, Tunis and Mo- 
rocco, now acquires a decided preponderance of 
power in the Mediterranean, which she clasps from 
the French to the African coast—to say nothing 
of Corsica—in a mighty embrace. But what will 
be the attitude of the other powers before such 
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havoc played with the balance hitherto main- 
tained in the Mediterranean? As for England, it 
does not seem probable that she should consent 
to the growth of power of her rival of yesterday— 
in spite of the entente cordiale that binds them 
now—and of her rival of to-day without obtaining 
a compensation in some form, and it would not be 
surprising if the apparent indifference of the Lon- 
don cabinet will be later explained by the fact 
that the compensation has already been fixed upon 
and there is certainty in London of obtaining it. 
But for Italy the question is graver. She has not 
only political interests in the Mediterranean like 
Great Britain, but she is the Mediterranean nation 
par excellence, and is not so powerful elsewhere, as 
is England, to be able to assist with indifference 
at the growth of power of the nation that in a more 
or less distant future may be her adversary. If 
to-morrow France should rule over the entire 
northern coast of Africa, not only would this 
cause added dangers for us in case of hostilities 
which it is to be hoped may never take place— 
when France could attack us from the French and 
African coasts and from Corsica, but also in time 
of peace we should be seriously annoyed by our 
relegation to secondary rank as a Mediterranean 
power and loss of prestige. As well we should be 
bound in an iron girdle that would render any in- 
dustrial and economic expansion of almost treble 
difficulty. 

Every publicist recognizes the necessity of 
reéstablishing the balance of power by means of 
an action on our part in Tripolitania, but some 
maintain that this action should be limited to an 
economic penetration without embroiling our 
relations with Turkey and without embarking on 
any colonial adventure. But is this possible? Is 
it not evident that Turkey, who knows our aspira- 
tions in Tripoli and of course considers them with 
extreme suspicion, opposes in every way our ex- 
pansion in the fear that expansion is the fore- 
runner of occupation? Nearly all the Italian en- 
terprises are systematically hindered by the Turk- 
ish authorities, but it would be puerile on our parts 
to blame the Sublime Porte for this action of 
national defense. But on the other hand, it is 
clear that the Turkish Government, already power- 
less at home, is still more incapable of civilizing 
Tripolitania and lifting her from her actual state of 
barbarism and anarchy. Italy, however, has to 
decide to give up all claims to this last remnant of 
African coast or to overcome with every means 
and to the last breath the hostility of Turkey. 
The task of our diplomacy will be to prepare the 
way in international diplomacy for our proposed 
action. When this shall have been accomplished, 
Turkey’s opposition could not be formidable, since, 
although the Turkish army is well-trained and 
strong, the fleet is lacking to transport it to the 
African coast, where there are only a few thousand 
soldiers. Nor could Turkey’s resistance last long 
in event of a firm neutrality of the great powers. 
We must realize, however, that the critical mo- 
ment is upon us,—the most favorable that could 
arrive for us, and if allowed to escape will probably 
never again present itself. 





“Tripoli of the Occident”’ 


That the Italians themselves were not as 
unprepared for the declaration of war 
against Turkey as the public abroad is evi- 


dent. This intention of preparing the path 
for hostilities is perhaps least disguised in the 
article by Signor Castellini in L’J/lustrazione 
Italiana (Rome) of the middle of September. 
The title even assumes possession of Tripoli 
for the West. Says the writer: 


At dawn the white walls of Tripoli rose out of 
the blue-gray mist. I know of many who have 
approached the dazzling Sultana of Barbary with 
an irresistible impulse to repeat the song of Giaufré, 
amorous pilgrim in quest of Melisenda, Countess 
of Tripoli. Another land, however, and another 
love. . The Crusader’s ship moved toward 
Tripoli of Soria, Tripoli of the East. Our ship 
pointed toward Tripoli of Barbary. Tripoli of the 
West, Tarabulus ul Gharb, as the natives call it, 
is buried in a gigantic girdle of palms and gardens 
—the gardens of Mescija, the extreme edge of the 
oasis. From the sea Tripoli imposes upon the 
traveler as an ancient stronghold guarded by the 
castle of the Vali, as it did when it was a savage 
nest of sea robbers. But there, where the naval 
power of Sidi Dragut (still sung by the Maltese 
folk) held sway, a solitary cruiser sends up thin 
clouds of black smoke from its high smokestacks. 
The Arab quarters are grouped around the small 
white mosques with their mysterious courts closed 
to the profane, and around the suks, the wine 
shops of the East. The Jewish quarter circles in 
tortuous narrow streets around the synagogue. 
At every step one sees a courtyard through an 
open gate brilliant with the tiles that pave them 
all. . The European quarter? Europe, that 
is to say, Italy, is everywhere. Here the Royal 
Consulate and there the buildings of the Bank of 
Rome, but Italy has concentrated forces, perhaps 
in the new streets and regular buildings along the 
port, due to the activity of the Vali Regiel Pasha, 
the last of the old régime. Young Turkey is here 
too. Soldiers are passing along the quays, under 
the hugh mass of the Vali’s castle, the ancient seat 
of the Caramanli princes, toward the market place 
out on the roads that this country without high- 
ways and railroads has inherited from Rome un- 
changed through twenty centuries. In Tunis, 
meanwhile, France has emulated Rome’s saga- 
city. 
In the city amidst the Arab and the Jewish 
streets stands the Roman Catholic Church. It isa 
holiday and from the nave, mothers and sons, 
fathers and young daughters, are crowding the 
little square. From the church tower one can see 
admirably the panorama of Tripoli. The flags 
flying from the consulates give Tarabulus ul Gharb 
the aspect of a hostile city watched by the Euro- 
pean powers. During the long vigil, the young 
pioneers of Italy below, children of our colonists, 
wear our colors,on their hats through the streets, 
and they tell you openly, ‘‘We are here to wait for 
the occupation by Italy!” 

In the gardens of the officers’ casino I saw a 
number of mutilated Roman statues collected from 
the neighborhood, and strolling among them the 
Turks with their narghilé sending up such clouds 
of smoke as to obscure the sea that washes the 
ancient coast of Latium. But Italy’s colonists on 
their daily promenade by the port, with gaze 
grown dim with long fixity, still hope to see the 
faint curling smoke, the slender stack and then the 
graceful outline of Italy’s warships—the Mother 
Country that arrives to conquer. 
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ITALY’S MERCHANT MARINE POLICY AND 
EXPANSION 


HE difficulties awaiting Italy in the grow- 
ing rivalry of the nations for sea com- 
merce are discussed in a recent issue—of 
WVuova Antologia bySenator Giovanni Goiran. 
The article was written some weeks before 
the outbreak of hostilities between that 
country and Turkey, and is particularly 
timely. It sets forth clearly the need for 
Italian commercial expansion, and points 
out that it is a question of now or never. 

Senator Goiran draws our attention at the 
outset to three * Oo changes since Venetian 
and Genoese galleys ruled the world’s mari- 
time trade. The first is the increased power 
and culture of the other European states and 
the rapid development of minor nations like 
those in the Balkans, as well as) the English, 
“rench, and-German monopolies, or protec- 
erates, in Africa~and—Asia. The second 
change Ties in the vastness of the field for 
operations in American, South African, Aus- 
tralian, and Southern and Eastern Asian 
ports opened by the Suez Canal; and the 
third is the increased rapidity of com- 
munication. 

Senator Goiran insists on the need of a 
vigorous policy of financial and _ political 
support by the government of its merchant 
marine before it be too late. That the gov- 
ernment has been hitherto handicapped by 
financial crises, by the railroad problem, and 
latterly by the socialistic and peace propa- 
ganda Senator Goiran admits, but urges that 
the great general interests of his country be 
not sacrificed to the relative advantages for 
which the laboring classes are clamoring. 
The struggle of the classes in Italy has in- 
creased the cost of living, paralyzed the in- 
dustrial class by rendering uncertain the 
fulfillment of their obligations, and above all, 
his increased the difficulty of international 
competition, and is responsible for the decline 
of export, and the almost incredible growth of 
German trade. As for the universal-peace 
theory, the nation that first adopts it alone 
would make a dangerous experiment. Owing 
to a widespread anti-militarism in Italian 
political circles, Italy to-day spends relatively 
less on her army and navy than Switzerland, 
where every citizen can reach his designated 
post in twenty-four hours. 

The imminent opening of the Panama 
Canal will be of far more advantage to 
Spain than to Italy, in that the Pacific coast 
of Spanish America will be much nearer 
to the mother country, and her emigration 


will naturally be directed towards the states 
similar in origin, language, and customs. 
On the other hand, the Italian element in 
South America is absorbed almost immediate- 
ly by the Spanish-American society, and one 
generation is sufficient to obliterate all dif- 
ferences. This is unfortunately due to 
Italy’s lack of energy in binding her sons to 
her in foreign lands. 

What France has accomplished in Tunis, 
England has done in Egypt, and, as mistress 
of Gibraltar, Malta, and Cypress, she may 
justly claim to control the Mediterranean. 


Syria and Anatolia are nominally Turkish, , 


but Jews, Greeks, French, English, and, 
above all, Germans market their wares and 
exploit the local industries. The limitation 
of Italy’s action in this sphere will be inevi- 


table if she does not speedily prepare herself _| 


to compete with the greater rivals. As for 
the states of the lower Danube and the Bal- 
kan peninsula, it is natural that in the tran- 
quillity of their position they shquld speedily 
develop agriculturally and industrially, con- 
solidate their land and sea forces, and estab- 
lish great centers of production and consump- 
tion capable of supporting extended traffic. 
The ports of Vallona, Durazzo, Pirzus, Sa- 
lonica, Constantinople, and Varna will be 
the purveyors of the 250,000,000 inhabitants 
of Central and Eastern Europe. This intense 
commercial life and economic bond cannot 
fail to approach politically the central coun- 
tries and the lower Danube and the Balkans. 
This union would be consummated more 
rapidly and with greater peril to Italy’s trade 
chances if it were not for the diversity of 
race of the Servians, Bulgarians, Rou- 
manians, Greeks, and Albanians, so long 
violently held together by the Turkish yoke. 
As the Balkan states have an area almost 
double that of Italy, with but one-third the 
latter’s population, they consequently are 
capable of much greater development than 
Italy, and will eventually become her great- 
est competitors. 

The Italian peninsula, then, by its geo- 
graphical position between the Tyrrhenian 
and the Adriatic seas, lies with the Algerian 
ports, Tunis, and southern France on one 
side and the seaboard cities of Austria-Hun- 
gary, Turkey, and Greece on the other. This 
situation is inevitable and its dangers 
evident, but the chances for Italy will be 
irretrievably lost if she does not intensify 
all her energies in the commercial marine and 
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invigorate her foreign policy. The medieval 
tradition must be renewed when Genoa, 
Venice, Pisa, and Amalfi had banks and 
agencies throughout the Orient. A well- 
equipped line of steamers must offer swiftness, 
regularity of departure and arrival, and 
moderate rates. Italian manufacturers, by 
the value of the products, by the honesty 
and punctuality of the consignors, must 
create a demand, an assured patronage. To 
satisfy these imperative needs, private initia- 
tive is not sufficient, but the immediate, 


energetic, and liberal assistance of the govern- 
ment is required. Only with this immediate 
and energetic support from the government 
can Italy hope to sustain with honor the 
struggle for pacific conquest of the Mediter- 
ranean marts. 

Since the publication of Senator Goiran’s 
article in the Nuova Antologia, the Italian 
Government has seen fit to resort to meas- 
ures which can hardly be called “pacific,” 
looking toward absolute control in the Turk- 
ish protectorate of Tripoli. 





CHINA’S VIOLATION .OF THE ‘OPEN 


AMERICAN manufacturers have been 

complaining for some time of their 
inability to secure a firm footing in the 
markets of China, or indeed, in some trades, 
to gain any foothold whatsoever. American 
cotton goods, which before the Russo- 
Japanese war held first place in Manchuria, 
have given place to Japanese products 
and American flour and other staples 
have had to succumb to the competition 
of the native mills. In neither of these 
cases does it appear to have been proved 
that the competition was other than legi- 
timate, or that any unfair practices were 
resorted to. So much cannot be said in 
respect to the experience of American man- 
ufactures of machinery and railway material 
in the Chinese market. Many American 
firms have spent considerable time and money 
in trying to develop a market, without results; 
and they do not hesitate to assert that there 
is no hope of a square deal in the awarding 
of railways tenders in China; their bids, 
even when lowest in price, being invariably 
rejected on the ground of inferiority, although 
their goods are equal in quality with those 
of the successful bidders. In the Far 
Eastern Review (Manila and Shanghai), Mr. 
George Bronson Rea, the publisher of that 
magazine, gives an exposition of the real 
cause of the present conditions; and in the 
early part of his article he says: 

I propose to prove conclusively by a résumé of 
the various agreements that’ the spirit of fair 
play, or the principles underlying the Open Door 
doctrine, incorporated in foreign railway loan 
agreements, has been contemptuously ignored and 


rejected by the country whose political independ- 
ence hinges on its faithful application. 


Mr. Rea quotes from the actual text of 
several loan agreements under the provisions 
of which sundry Chinese lines were con- 
structed. In each case the language is 


DOOR” 


specific, admitting of no misinterpretation. 
No preference is given to the materials of 
any one nation; but it is clearly implied 
that they shall be obtained from foreign 
countries. In the Peking-New-chwang loan 
agreement of April 29, 1902, for instance, 
clause 2 reads: 


All rolling stock, materials, etc., obtained from 
foreign countries for the use of the railways 
shall as far as possible be purchased by means 
of public tenders. 


This clause was ignored immediately after 
the signing of the agreement, and an arrange- 
ment was entered into whereby all materials 
are purchased through a firm in Loncon 
acting as agents. Then again, the chances 
of Americans to compete successfully were 
injured by the opening of Chinese car- 
building-shops. 

In the case of the Tien-Tsin-Pukow Railway 


tenders for eight locomotives duly advertised 
in advance were opened on the 29th June, I¢o9, 
and although the American tenders were lowest, 
the contract for six was awarded to a British 
manufacturer, and only two ordered from the 
lowest bidder.- 


In another case the American manufac- 
turers bid strictly to specifications, yet, 
although they were nearly. £300 ($1,500) . 
lower in price on each engine, the contract 
was awarded to British makers. 

On the 20th of May last an agreement 
was entered into between the Imperial 
Goverment of China, of the one part, and 
the Deutsche-Asiatische Bank, the Hong- 
kong & Shanghai Banking Corporation, the 
Banque de |’ Indo-Chine, and the American 
group (J. P. Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., the First National Bank, and the 
National City Bank, all of New York), 
of the other part, for the loan of six million 
pounds sterling ($30,000,000) for the con- 
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H. CORDES E. G. HILLER 
(Deutsche-Asiatische Bank) (Hongkony & Shan shai Bank) 
THE PEKING 


struction of the Hupei-Hunan Section of 
the Canton-Hankow line and of the Hupei 
section of the Szechuen-Hankow railway. 
Clause 18 of this agreement concedes to 
the British and Chinese corporations and 
the Deutsche-Asiatische Bank the exclusive 
purchasing rights for the entire system. 
It was subsequently agreed between the 
representatives of the four groups that 
“proper provision should be made for the 
receipt, on an absolute basis of equality, 
of tenders from British, German, French, 
“and American manufacturers.” This, says, 
Mr. Rea, is “China’s last opportunity to 
prove her good faith.” ‘ 


W. D. STRAIGHT 
(American Group) 


M. CASENAVE 
(Banque de |’Indo-Chine) 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE FOUR FINANCIAL GROUPS 


The engineer of each loan-built railway has 
in the past been a law unto himself, and sct his 
own standards and drew up his own specifications, 
and then when competition was admitted at all, 
it was restricted to a list of makers approved 
by himself. 

The Chinese Government has placidly refrained 
from interfering in ‘such practices, and the conse- 
quence is, that to-day after an expenditure of 
over $120,000,000 gold, there is no co-relation 
between the systems, inter change of cars or through 
traffic is almost impossible, and sooner or later 
the enormous outlay for her ill assorted collections 
of rolling stock will be wasted, and the lines 
equipped anew. 

The time has arrived when China must face the 
situation and assert her authority. The Minister 
of Posts and Communications by further delay in 
authorizing a set of national standards, is piling up 
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future trouble for his country, and holding open 
the door for further corruption and diserimination. 

It is the only solution to a fair deal that. will 
relieve China from ‘the charge of evading the 
Open Door doctrine. If a committee of broad- 
minded foreign engineers, one Continental, one 
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British and one American, together with a Chinese 
of the-standing- of Jeme Tien Yu, were appointed 
to devise a-set of standards for Chinese railways, 
it would solve the question. Then when future 
railways-are to be constructed, all manfacturers 
will:know exactly what will be required. 





A FRENCH MISSIONARY’S VIEWS ON CHINA 


WE have heard much of the rapid-develop- 
ment of China’s interior resources, the 
strengthening of her land and sea forces, and 
the modernization of her system of public 
education. Now Mgr. de Guébriant, the 
Apostolic Vicar of Kientchang, who has spent 
twenty-five years in the remotest province of 
the Celestial Empire, asserts that reformed 
and Europeanized China is unfortunately, 
until now, a mere fiction, although the Chi- 
nese people, as badly governed as it is possible 
for any people to be, merit all esteem, sym- 
pathy, and aid in their evolution. Mgr. de 
Guébriant, in the Correspondant (Paris), 
praises the Chinese as the best of non- 
Christian nations, as industrious, sober, and 
peaceable, respectful of authority in the fam- 
ily and the state; and citing the abolition of 
the opium traffic as a remarkable instance of 
public disinterestedness, he concludes. that 
the Chinese possess all the qualities needed to 
encourage the most optimistic forecast for 
them. But the results of the reforms under- 


taken in the past ten years have been practi- 
cally nil. 

Every European resident in China and the Chi- 
nese themselves, when not speaking for the gallery, 
will confirm this impression. The reforms must 
be begun again from the very start. The recent 
reconciliation of Russia and Japan sk ows how little 
practical importance these two well-irformcd 
powers attach to the progress hitherto realized in 
China. It is the resurrection cf the sphere-cf-in- 
fluence policy after ten years’ eclipsc, and the re- 
ports rife since that reconciliation ina!l the Chinese 
Empire of animpending partitionamorg Eurcpeans, 
which show how little confidence the Chinese them- 
selves have in their real strength or in their present 
ability to cope with aggression. Granting, then, 
that nothing has teen accomplished, let us review 
the chief evils of the terribly degenerated adminis- 
trative system. Through confining their studies 
to the traditional literary course, the Chinese have 
Icst all idea of specialization and no longer con- 
ceive of any division of their mandarins except the 
division of their provinces. The viceroy is king in his 
province, the prefect is equally king in his prefect- 
ure, as is the sub-prefect. Within the limits of a 
more or less vast territory one man’s abilities must 
suffice for supreme appeal and local justice, terri- 
terial defence, police, finance, trade, agriculture 
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and public works, eventually for international rela- 
tions and, indeed, for anything that may transpire 
during his rule.. If, at least, the official would re- 
main some time at his post, he could grow inter- 
ested, adapt himself to its special needs and accom- 
plish some good. But to render his task altogether 
impossible, he is changed frequently. In the 
province of Sze-Chuen, where I have lived for 
twenty-six years, I do not believe the average stay 
of the sub-prefects would reach eighteen months. 
In the town where I live, Ningyuenfou, on the 
marches of the empire, the present prefect arrived 
in the first week of 1909, transferred suddenly from 
Manchuria, and was obliged to improvise solutions 
to some very delicate and peculiar problems to be 
adjusted between the Chinese and the Lolos, 
That, under these conditions, the old edifice stands 
upright is miraculous enough, not to speak of prog- 
ress. During his few months’ sojourn the man- 
darin’s sole preoccupation can only be to recover 
the expense his post has put him to and to gain a 
little additional. The fear of accusations which, 
coming from influential personages, might cause 
his premature removal and consequent ruin, is 
about the only check to his power, precarious but 
absolute. Venality, favoritism, corruption is 
found at every round of the administrative ladder, 
from the regent who sold the viceroyalty of Can- 
ton for $800,000 to the humblest sub-prefect. 
For modern reform, the government lacks ideas, 
method, and confidence. Their weakness irritates 
and humiliates the Chinese. The national pride 
does not allow them to recognize the true cause of it 
and they cast the blame on the foreigners. This is 
the real reason for the spread of the feeling, ‘China 
for the Chinese.” ; 
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Will China revolve eternally in this deceiv- 
ing circle? Left to herself it is not easy to 
calculate the time it will take her to leave it, 
and will the world have patience enough to 
wait? To extract her from the present 
chaos, so charged with menace for civilization 
at large, imminent action from without seems 
of extreme necessity. The only possible con- 
ceivable form for an efficacious intervention 
is that already proposed by men versed in 
China’s needs through long experience—a 
powerful international financial combination. 
This would be the only way to cut short the 
exploitation of the European divisions by 
China and to bring about the normal and 
pacific development of the great Empire by 
rational methods. America and Japan 
would, of course, be of the number of share- 
holders in this enterprise, and the choice of the 
force of financiers, engineers, and employees 
would be equally distributed among the .na- 
tions. 

In this multiple effort of intelligent Euro- 
pean capital there must be care not to inter- 
fere with Chinese autonomy. In exchange 
for security, the international society would 
aid the Chinese Government in a practical 
undertaking which would insure also reason- 
able profits to the financiers themselves. 





SIR ROBERT HART, THE IRISHMAN WHO 


RULED 


| URING the half century just past, it was 
an Irishman who did more than any other 
one man toward making the Chinese Empire 
a modern going concern. Sir Robert Hart, 
who died on September 20, at the age of 76, 
Inspector-General of Customs and Ports in 
China since 1863, practically built up from 
its beginnings the Chinese customs service, 
kept it on a business basis, and watched it 
solicitously during forty-five years. 

Sir Robert Hart was the exact opposite of 
the type of administrator that modern im- 
perialism has made fashionable. In a char- 
acter sketch appearing in the London Daily 
News, by one of his intimate friends and 
associates, this point is thus commented upon: 


Remoteness, insistence upon superiority, philan- 
thropy without love or understanding, trust in the 
iron hand of military power—these are marks of 
the orthodox representative of imperialism among 
subjects of another color or race. It may be that 
these characteristics make the substance of popu- 
lar verse or magazine stories, but there can be 
little doubt that the ‘school of which Sir Robert 


CHINA 


Hart was the most eminent representative makes 
the most successful rulers. It is lack of the qualities 
which distinguished him which lies pretty near 
the root of the difficulties of British rule in Egypt 
and in India and the blunders of British policy in 
Turkey and Persia. 


Few men, says a writer in the Westminster 
Review, have had greater honors showered 
upon them, both by their own native country 
and by other powers. 


Few men, also, could have better deserved such 
distinctions. For, combined with the greatest 
capacity for controlling and organizing an im- 
portant department of state, were found in him 
qualities of unimpeachable honesty, rare common 
sense, a wide outlook on affairs, and that judgment 
of men and character without which no success 
would have been possible in his difficult tasks. 
His very belief in China and the Chinese, al- 
though, as we have seen, it now and again led him 
into tragic disappointments, was an enormous 
strength to the man whose business it was to in- 
spire the world with his own trust in the com- 
mercial virtues of an eastern race. With a faith 
like that which belonged to Sir Robert Hart, a 
man can move mountains—even such hoary fast- 
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nesses of internal corruption and extortionate 
cruelty as have for centuries environed the Land 
on Sinim, 


Sir Robert looked forward to the time 
when China would be one of the most for- 
midable military nations of the world, not 
because this was their natural ambition or 
inclination, but because the position would 
be forced upon them. He was fond of 
quoting the words uttered to him forty years 
ago by one of China’s most famous statesmen, 
Wen Hsiang: 


You are all too anxious to awake us and start 
us on a new road, and you will do it. But you 
will regret it; for, once awake and started, we will 
go further than you think, much further than you 
want. 


In the result, was Sir Robert’s conclusion, 
China might well be rendered impossible for 
outsiders, for the Chinese would be strong 
enough to expel all foreigners from their 
borders, and to keep their own strange coun- 
try entirely to themselves. As to their good 
qualities, he wrote: 


The Chinese possess quite as large a share as 
others of admirable qualities. They are well- 
behaved, law-abiding, intelligent, economical, and 
industrious; they are punctiliously polite; they 
worship talent, and they believe in right so firmly 
that they scorn to think that it requires to be sup- 
ported and enforced by might. ‘They are gener- 
ous, charitable, and fond of good works; they never 
forget a favor, they make rich return for any kind- 
ness, they are wonderfully gifted with common 
sense, and in no country has the commandment, 
“Honor thy father and thy mother,” been so 
religiously obeyed. In no other country is educa- 
tion so honored, so prized, so utilized, and so 
rewarded. ... Volumiinous encyclopedias and 

















THE LATE SIR ROBERT HART 


dictionaries were published and republished ages 
before Dr. Johnson appeared or the French 
“Academy” was heard of. 

“While the whole civilized world united in 
praise of Sir Robert Hart, it was with peculiar 
pride that we in the North of Ireland re- 
flected that he was one of ourselves—an 
Ulsterman born and bred,” says the Northern 
Whig. 





KOKOVTZOV—THE NEW RUSSIAN PREMIER 


INCE the assassination of Stolypin those 
interested in Russian affairs and in hu- 
mane problems in general, have been curious 
to know whether the appointment of Kokov- 
tzov as Prime Minister of the Russian Em- 
pire will bring about any change in the pol- 
icy of the Russian government, and whether 
this change will be for the better, or whether 
the policy may become even more reaction- 
ary than it has been during the last five 
years. With this question in view it will be 
interesting to investigate the personality and 
career of the new premier, in order to be able 
to draw some conclusion about the future. 
The well-informed European dailies, the 
Neue Freie Presse, of Vienna, the London 


Times, the Frankfurter Zeitung, and the 
Berliner Tageblatt, are unanimous in the 
opinion that Kokovtzov is a modern think- 
ing statesman, accustomed to lend an ear to 
the judgment of Europe, as expressed in the 
language of figures, familiar to him in his 
dealings with the Western money markets. 
He knows how much the credit of the Em- 
pire depends on internal conditions and how 
important it is to convince the world that 
the era of unrest has ended and an era of 
quiet work begun. Stolypin crushed the 
revolution with force, but under him the 
reactionary nationalistic party has pushed 
itself to the front with craven self-conscious- 
ness, and it is quite obvious that its victory 
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VLADIMIR KOKOVTZOV, THE NEW RUSSIAN PREMIER, 
WHO LAST MONTH SUCCEEDED THE 
LATE DR. STOLYPIN 


would be the death of every reform in prog- 
ress-seeking Russia. 

The ukase appointing Kokovtzov Premier 
with the portfolio of finance was issued on 
September 22. The Novoye Vremya and the 
Ryech, commenting on the appointment 
from opposite points of view, come to a 
similar conclusion,—namely, that the new 
Premier is “opposed to any cataclysmical 
changes of policy.” The liberal Moscow 
daily, Russkiya V yedomosti, says: 


Kokovtzov is much older than his predecessor 
and has a large experience in various branches of 
administration. In 1896, after the resignation of 
Antonovitch, Minister of Finance, Witte chose 
him as his assistant, which post he held for six 
years and distinguished himself in the reorganiza- 
tion of our monetary system, the introduction of 
the whiskey monopoly and in other important 
enterprises of the financial department. As Min- 
ister of Finance, Kokovtzov had many dealings 
with the Duma and its committees, and he was 
generally on friendly terms with the parliament, 
although he was an adherent of the policy of limit- 
ing its rights. Notwithstanding his well-known 
phrase: “Thank God we have no parliament,” 
he did not oppose the Duma in the passing of a 
law to build new rrivate railroads with a guaranty 
from the treasury and in other important cases. 
But he very energetically fought against the 
Duma’s interference in the budget. There is no 
reason to speak of Kokovtzov as a Liberal. Never- 
theless the reactionaries objected even last spring 
to his candidacy to the post of Prime Minister. 
Even now, the Nationalists look with disfavor 
upon his appointment. The reactionaries would 
probably not have much against Kokovtzov’s 
premiership if he were not also Minister of Finance. 


In this position he can hardly ignore completely 
the public opinion of Western Europe and even of 
Russia, and can hardly light-heartedly sacrifice 
the economic and cultural interests for consider- 
ations of administrative or police nature. 

Kokovtzov is a descendant of a Russian 
noble family whose ancestors are first men- 
tioned as estate-holders in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. He was born in 
1847, in the province of Yaroslav, and re- 
ceived his education in the Alexandrovski 
Lyceum. He served for a time as assistant 
superintendent of the Department of Pris- 
ons; he then became assistant secretary of 
the Council of the Empire. Later he was 
promoted to the rank of State Secretary and 
Assistant Minister of Finance. Here he 
tried to carry out the financial plans and 
policies laid down by his predecessor, Count 
Witte. 

He succeeded in raising the greatest loan 
Russia ever floated, but was much criticized 
by Russian economists for the unfavorable 
conditions under which this loan was secured. 

However, notwithstanding the immense 
amount of commission which was paid (out 
of a loan of 843 million rubles, the Russian 
government received, after the deduction of 
“expenses,”’ only 677 million rubles), Rus- 
sia’s credit seems to have been fairly good 
and business has in the last three or four 
years considerably improved. Whether the 
honor of restoring the credit of Russia after 
the war in the Far East and the revolution 
was really due to him, as the London Times 
seems to believe, is hard to determine. Rus- 
sia’s “agreement” with England, the good 
will of the European bankers and the good 
crops of the past few years, says Mr. Herman 
Rosenthal, an American authority on Rus- 
sian affairs, who has furnished us with the 
data upon which this article is based, may 
also have had something to do with the im- 
provement of Russia’s business and credit 
during the past few months. 

According to a statement in the semi- 
official journal, the Rossiya “the Kiev assas- 
sination [of Stolypin] will not result in an in- 
crease of absolutism, and the rumors to the 
contrary are spread in order to create uneasi- 
ness in the public mind.” In commenting 
upon this declaration of Kokovtzov’s policy 
the Neue Freie Presse comes to the conclusion 
that the new Premier considered it impor- 
tant that the intelligent classes or partisans 
of the constitution should “put their minds 
at ease and not fear the threats and machina- . 
tions of the reactionaries.” The reaction-. 
aries who forced Stolypin in the latter part 
of his activity to give a larger scope to the 
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policy of repression than he had originally 
intended, tried to make capital out of his 
death, although they now have “good reason 
to be ashamed and keep quiet.” To this 
system Kokovtzov will put.an end, as far as 
it will be in his power to do so. His public 
separation from the reactionaries forbodes 
a milder policy which will be useful for the 
realization of what Stolypin had declared to 
be his program; namely the re-establishment 
of order in a constitutional way. 

All these fair promises may be borne out by 
deeds, but, says Mr. Rosenthal, from whom 
we have already quoted, in Russia, the “land 
of riddles,” the personal qualities of a Prime 
Minister can hardly shape or determine the 
future policy of the empire. 


When, after the dissolution of the first Duma, 
on July 21, 1906, Stolypin was appointed Prime 
Minister to succeed Goremykin, he was considered 
to be a more moderate, even liberal, minister, of 
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whom it was expected that he would, as he had 
repeatedly promised, carry out the most needed 
retorms. But the last five years have shown to 
the world that his policy had been even more 
reactionary than the terrible rule of Plehve. The 
question is, therefore, whether Kokovtzov will 
have the power to curb the reactionary party. 
That this party will oppose him is already evident. 
Stolypin soon became a tool in the hands of the 
reactionary party, known as the ‘‘ True Russians,” 
a group which is under the direct protection of the 
Czar and the courtiers. In carrying out its cruel 
policy Stolypin intensified the oppression of the 
non-Russian elements of the Empire—Jews, Poles 
and Finns. If Kokovtzov, as it has been surmised, 
will try to introduce a more liberal policy, the 
question arises how this policy will be received by 
the courtiers and the reactionaries with whom the 
Czar is in full sympathy. The hope for a new era 
in Russia lies in the fact that the policy of the 
“hermaphrodite nature of the Russian govern- 
ment in combining formal constitutionalism with 
the worst traditions of a police state’ could not 
last much longer, even if the removal of Stclypin 
had not been forcibly accomplished by the bullet 
of an assassin. 





STOLYPIN’S TRIBUTE 


USSIA is awakening to the fact that to 
try to stamp out a people or to prevent 
the spreading of its culture, if it possesses one 
worthy of the name, is something of a task. 
It is beginning to realize that so far as the 
Polish provinces under its domination are 
concerned, all its efforts at Russification have 
proven futile. M.S. Skarzynski, in a recent 
issue of the Revue des Francais (Paris) points 
out that, but a short time ago, the late 
Stolypin, President of the Imperial Council, 
said to the Duma in extenuation of the pro- 
posed laws concerning the Zemstvos in the 
Polish Provinces, when these were under 
consideration: 


The Poles, first masters of these provinces, al- 
though deprived of the right to govern them, have, 
nevertheless, retained their wealth their culture, 
and their traditions, which assure their domina- 
tion. Numerically, they are said to represent but 
four per cent. of our population, but it often hap- 
pens that one man of strong personality or great 
wealth, whether in a community, a state, or even 
a country, grasps the direction of affairs and be- 
comes a power. It is especially true where no 
counter influence or force of concentration is to 
be found. Thus it is that in our western prov- 
inces the Poles are the influential men. Every 
movement in these provinces is dominated by their 
political force, everyone falls under it irresistibly. 


Commenting upon the solidarity which 
distinguishes the Poles, M. Stolypin said 
further: 


Why do we always see the Poles grouped in a 
body in every institution where general interests 


TO POLISH CULTURE 


are at stake? Why are they not scattered among 
the different factions of the Duma and Imperial 
Council? Why do they always stand isolated in a 
single national circle? Simply because they have 
been tried and proved in national disasters. Be- 
cause they stand as one man in their proud and 
insistent protesting, and lastly because they belong 
to a nation that possesses but one ideal and that 
is—Patria! 


Since the utterance of the above words, 
continues M. Skarzynski, many of the 
leading representatives of the Russian press 
have said much the same thing. He quotes 
from the Moskowski V yedomosti the following: 


The Polish question is like the Gordian knot. 
... It is a falsehood to say that Poland has 
ceased to exist, and that there remains only a small 
territory on the banks of the Vistula which we must 
finish Russifying at any cost. The reality is a 
very different thing, ... The Russification of 
Poland has produced absolutely nothing. It 
never had the ghost of a chance nor ever will. 
Polish spirit and Polish culture have made, in the 
past, extraordinary conquests. Can one seriously 
maintain that it is possible to annul the existence 
of twenty million people who have behind them a 
great and glorious history, their literature and their 
fine arts, and who shine with a spirit of sublime 
patriotism? . . . It is simply impossible! 


M. Skarzynski says, in conclusion, that, 
in the face of such admission, it behooves 
Russia to raise the level of its own culture, 
and to begin to apply the principle of modern 
liberty in its government, if it would attempt 
to equalize and distance the influence of 
Polish culture. 
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SWEDEN’S FUTURE GOVERNMENT: 
MONOPLANE OR _ BIPLANE?P 


Avcust STRINDBERG, the brilliant 

Swedish historian and essayist, as a 
novelist has repeatedly inveighed against the 
zest for social experiment that characterized 
the Scandinavians of yesterday. His own 
intense modernity is curiously veined with 

















AUGUST STRINDBERG 


a silvery Swedenborgianism little in keeping 
with the real man, who is a hewer of idols, 
impatient of compromise and eager for im- 
mediate practical results. That Strindberg’s 
“Monoplane or Biplane?” article in Pan 
(Berlin) would not shrink from the last con- 
sequences of the parallel was to be expected 
and to them the opening sentences proceed 
with true Strindbergian directness. 


The constitutional monarchy is an old-fashioned 
airship with superfluous decks, complicated ma- 
chinery, and too many oiut-flyers. But in her 
modernized simplified form she is a biplane. The 
upper deck—King, government, provincial rule— 
presses heavily down on the lower deck—the 
community, local legislature, and Parliament. Try 
to take the upper deck away and see if the machine 
does not move more easily—as well if not better. 
As far up as the Parliament it is easy to conceive 
of popular election, but it seems more difficult to 
think of a government “directly chosen by the 
people. If we examine the matter closely, there 
are all the commissions with their great authority, 
particularly the Committee on the Constitution 
composed of men born to censorship. And the 
Legal Committee is nearly our lawmaker, even 


if the law-making power with us is “‘ wisely slow to 
action but firm and strong in resistance,” as the 
witty Jacobin Hans Jarta and the gay poet Valerius 
expressed themselves in the famous draft of the 
constitution that was drawn up in one night (prob- 
ably beside a mighty punch bowl). 

The biplane system in our constitution has 
shown itself exactly that—strong in resistance. 
But every progressive movement is the overcoming 
of resistance. Sweep away then the resistance 
that is met with in the Royal Council of State and 
the Supreme Court. 

The same constitutional draft tells us that the’ 
state authorities ‘‘support each other.” With a 
mutual and well-balanced support of the decks the 
machine stands still, and our biplane government 
does that, too. But we have the monoplane in a 
sketch so that one needs only to throw off the upper 
deck to fly over the canal. How then, without a 
violent overthrow, without unnecessary novelties, 
could a state for the people be built up on the 
existing foundations? First, the people, then a 
law-making parliament without committees, and 
with an executive council of department chicfs, 
judges, then provincial governors, a local legisla- 
ture and municipalities. The government is here 
not twofold, but the department chiefs elected for 
three years replace the abolished committees. And 
ministers are entirely out of the question under 
this governmental pian. 

The state government that has now “‘its central 
point in the King in the state council’? would have 
a firmer central point in the executive council, par- 
ticularly as kings have ceased to execute the con- 
stitutional functions as well as to reign absolutely. 
The judges who under the monarchy consider them- 
selves a small, independent state would become less 
separated from the nation, as a too independent 
judicial corps is perhaps a danger, and a class of 
lawyers with their practiced tongues might assume 
an undue political power, as in the French Republic. 
If the Civil Law Code was taught in the public 
schools, we should need no lawyers and few judges. 
This state sprung from the soil would be an up- 
right tree, and if we won such a state we should 
care for it and see that no excrescence grows onits 
bark, as aristocracy that takes the form of public 
servant only to rule. The majority of the aris- 
tocracy of title to-day are pure humbugs; really 
worthy men are bent in spite of their wealth on 
ennobling themselves by fitting out an expedition 
or endowing a charity. 

But the aristocracy of wealth can be curbed by 
progressive income taxes and by taking away the 
right of inheritance. To take away the right of 
inheritance would be thoroughly Christian, for 
it would be a salutary admonition not to build 
eternal huts in this vale of tears where we are only 
passing guests. The children of the rich would 
not then degenerate as now in the reliance on an 
income not obtained by their own toil. An official 
aristocracy would be impossible where all would 
be elected for short periods. The aristocracy of 
learning remains. That would be abolished by 
the establishment of a common school for all. As 
for the upper examinations: none of the examiners 
themselves could pass them if the students assailed 
them with questions from all the subjects. There- 
fore the examining professors look like sphinxes as 
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long as the examination lasts. In the people’s 
state all the crown lands would become national 
property. As these would then belong to all, they 
must of course be divided among the needy and 
with an equipment of tools and a lodging, tax-free 
as long as the ground was tilled. The peasants 
could marry early, the children of the small farmers 
would stay in the country and the overflow of 
population to the cities with the consequent de- 
crease of wages would stop. 

A second consequence would be the natural rise 
of wage for the factory workmen, and the decline 
of the mania to manufacture useless articles only 
to gain money. When Germany became an indus- 
trial nation and manufactured so much trash, the 
colonial question arose. Savages had to be con- 
quered so that printed cotton, false beads, bad 
pocket knives, and nickel watches without nickel, 
and useless in eight days, could be traded off to 
them. On this heap of rubbish the industrial 
state is built up. A people’s state must stand on 


firmer foundation—the earth. That sounds harsh, 
for it demands manual labor, but the farmer cele- 
brates his hardest work as festivals— haying time 
and harvest. And in winter he rests as the tools, 
the boats and the earth. There are people who 
strive for the state of drones! And still work, 
trouble, even worry are the only things that give 
life interest, the mealtime relish, repose to sleep and 
zest to pleasure. Whence springs this striving for 
a labor-free income? From the desire for social 
consideration although undeserved, from the desire 
to rule and to tread upon others (which are identi- 
cal), the striving for a false height, that is only the 
inverted mirage of a swamp pool. To climb upa 
greased pole to get a cookie! That is too n uch 
pains for too little reward, and the added jeers of 
the mob if one falls down! 

The monarchy as a biplane is unwieldy, unpracti- 
cal, costly; like a library composed of duplicates. 
To the cellar with the duplicates! Away with the 
upper deck! 





WILL BRITAIN GIVE SIERRA LEONE TO FRANCE? 


WHILE France and Germany are dispos- 

ing of Morocco, and Italy is taking 
Tripoli from the Turks, a good deal of appre- 
hension is being expressed by the few periodi- 
cals of Sierra Leone, Britain’s West African 
possession, at the report that the British 
trading settlements on the River Gambia and 
part of the Sierra Leone Protectorate are 
about to be handed over to France in ex- 
change for French territory elsewhere. It 
was not known what the compensation would 
be, but among the French concessions men- 
tioned was the Island of Madagascar. That 
the Gambia settlement would eventually 
become French has long been foreseen, 
though the proposed cession in 1875 fell 
through, owing to the vigorous opposition of 
a very influential committee in London. A 
conservative government was in power at the 
time with Lord Carnarvon at the head of the 
Colonial Office, and the representations of the 
philanthropic societies and various commer- 
cial bodies were effective in averting the ces- 
sion. The extent of territory involved was 
small, only some 2800 square miles, with a 
population of about 200,000, but what gave 
it value at that time was that the river had 
uninterrupted navigation for moderate-sized 
vessels, for over three hundred miles from its 
mouth, up to a place called Yabutenda which 
became an entrepot for traders coming from 
the countries of the upper Senegal and Niger 
rivers. It was from this point that the cele- 
brated African traveler, Mungo Park, took his 
departure in 1805, when he started on his 
second voyage of discovery into the interior 
which ended fatally. 


Since the construction of the French rail- 
way to Bammaker on the Niger from the 
Senegal, however, mucli of the trade that 
formerly came down to the Gambia has taken 
the Senegal route, and there are no longer the 
same material reasons for the retention of the 
settlements by England; and the French 
administration of the territory that sur- 
rounds them on all sides is of so progressive 
and beneficial a character that the change 
would not be likely to involve other than sen- 
timental regrets. As regards Sierra Leone 
there is reason to doubt the report of a cession 
of more than some portion of the hinterland 
of the Protectorate; for the embouchure of the 
Sierra Leone River with the natural confor- 
mation of the country on the south side of it on 
which the capital, Freetown, is situated, has 
such advantages that, in spite of its unhealthi- 
ness in the past, it is now one of the important 
naval stations of the British Empire on the 
Atlantic trade route between Europe and 
South Africa. 

Known for a long time after its settlement 
as the ‘‘White Man’s Grave,” drainage and 
hygiene improvements have reduced the dan- 
gers of residence to the European constitution 
to such an extent that it has been made a sta- 
tion for white troops. Freetown is also the 
terminal of a railway into the hinterland, 
where rubber and cotton cultivation are being 
developed with much promise of success. 
Eventually it is possible that Liberia, which 
lies alongside of Sierra Leone, to the southeast, 
might enter into some kind of federation with 
it. There would be many advantages to both 
in such a union, not the least of which would 
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A TYPICAL STREET IN FREETOWN, SIERRA LEONE 


be the preservation of Liberia from the nib- 
bling encroachments of the French on the 
north and east borders. The best means of 
promoting this would be the extension of the 


Sierra Leone hinterland railway into the 
Liberian territory, and so developing the 
economic resources of both as a preliminary 
to political union. 


CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS IN PARAGUAY 
AND VENEZUELA 


ARAGUAY and Venezuela have been so 
frequently associated in the public mind 
with wars and revolutions that it seems 
strange to read of their celebrating within 
their respective borders the victories of peace. 
It is customary to speak of these two repub- 
lics as “young”; yet both of them have 
passed the century-mark, Paraguay having 
attained her hundredth birthday on May 14 
of this present year, and Venezuela extending 
her celebration over a whole month, June 24 
to July 24, with July 5 as the central date, as 
on that day in 1811 her declaration of inde- 
pendence was signed. The Bulletin of the 
Pan-American Union prefixes to its account of 
the Paraguayan festivities a résumé of the 
history of that republic, which in substance is 
as follows: 

Paraguay was settled slowly, and the Indian 
inhabitants of the country were so numerous that 
its natural agricultural development alwa ays re- 
mained in their hands with relatively small migra- 
tion from without. At first the region was at- 


tached to Peru. When the viceroyalty of Buenos 
Aires was established (1776) and subdivided into 


eight intendencias, Paraguay became one of them, 
under a lieutenant-governor from Buenos Aires. 
Somewhat before the Argentine declaration of in- 
dependence three parties had developed in Para- 
guay—(1) those who wished to be let alone and 
who desired to strengthen their local self-govern- 
ment; (2) those who would attach themselves to 
Buenos Aires; and (3) those who had a strong 
desire for absolute and national independence. 
The last two had the common purpose of over- 
throwing the Spanish governor. Plans for a revo- 
lution were prepared; and May 14, 1811, was the 
date fixed by the plotters. At 10 o’clock inthe 
evening the signal—a sudden and violent ringing 
of the cathedral bells—was followed by the seizure 
of the Government barracks. The people were in 
sympathy with the conspirators; the troops made 
no resistance; and the power of. Spain was de- 
stroyed without a struggle or the shedding of a drop 
of blood. The Governor at first offered a feeble 
resistence to the authority of the leaders; but on 
the next day, May 15, he acknowledged their vic- 
tory. Thus Paraguay regards May 14 as her 
birthday. 


An entire week, May 13 to May’20, 1911, 
was devoted to the centenary exercises, the 
whole country giving itself up to holiday- 
making. 
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Nationalism was the essence and spirit of the 
ceremonies. . . . The occasion was one rather of 
rejoicing and hopefulness than of retrospect and 
memorials, careful attention being given to impress 
upon all citizens, and especially upon the pupils of 
the schools, that a love of country was the key of 
liberty... . . The week was busy with processions, 
some of flowers, some of the army or other military 
organizations, some of allegorical presentations. 
All these the people enjoyed to the utmost; and as 
they were carried over to the evening exercises, the 
streets of the capital were gay and lively at all 
hours of the day and night. 


Besides a round of private and public re- 
ceptions and social gatherings, it was thought 
proper that, “as youth and activity were the 
motif of the week, one of the principal events 
of the celebration should be a series of 
Olympic games, to show how the young 
people of the republic were preparing them- 
selves physically for their future responsibili- 
ties.” The serious side of the centenary was 
not overlooked; and every attempt was made 
to urge upon the people the value of progres- 
sive citizenship. Paraguay “is determined 
to develop its opportunities; and the coming 
century of independence will show how much 
of material benefit the Republic can offer to 
mankind.” 

How the Venezuelans celebrated their cen- 
tennial, says the Bulletin, is well worth re- 
cording. 


There was a happy combination of reverence and 
devotion to the past, of substantial acknowledg- 
ment of the accomplishment of the present, and 
of foundations for both intellectual and material 
activity in the future. . . . The formal program 
prepared by the Government for the people was 
delightfully supplemented by many social func- 
tions in which all could participate. 


The large number of special guests of the 
nation included, besides representatives of 
the other Latin-American republics, visitors 
from Belgium, Italy, Germany, Spain, and the 
United States. 

Venezuela is the fatherland of Bolivar, 
whom Henry Clay called “the Washington of 
South America.” It was fitting, therefore, 
that the first formal act of the celebration 
should be the inauguration of the Bolivar 
Memorial Museum in Caracas, on June 24, 
the anniversary of the battle of Carabobo, 
where Bolivar, Péez, Cedefio, and Plaza won 
the final victory which decided the independ- 
ence of Venezuela. In the afternoon of the 
same day the Exposition of Fine Arts at Car- 
acas was opened; and in the evening the first 
Venezuelan Congress of Medicine was in- 
augurated. During the celebration several 
busts, monuments, and statues were un- 

















BUST OF SIMON BOLIVAR RECENTLY PRESENTED BY 
VENEZUELA TO THE PAN-AMERICAN UNION 


veiled. One among them, which illustrates a 
very romantic episode in history, was a monu- 
ment to Antonio Ricaurte, the young hero 
who was killed at San Mateo, March 25, 1814, 
in his twenty-second year. 


Above the village is a hill on which was a house, 
turned into a fortress at the time, and there the 
little army under Ricaurte seemed doomed. He, 
however, commanding his men to escape down the 
hill, waited alone on the summit until surrounded by 
the Spanish soldiers, and then dropped a lighted 
cigar into the store of gunpowder at his side, thus 
blowing the enemy, and himself with them, to 
atoms, but saving his own men for further useful- 
ness in the field. 


Until the celebration, the nation’s Chicf 
Executive had been without an official resi- 
dence. The Government arranged for the 
purchase of the splendid mansion known as 
Miraflores, one of the handsomest in Caracas, 
and on July 4, torr, it was turned over to the 
President of the Republic for his use. 

One noteworthy feature of the celebration 
was the receipt by the Government of several 
gifts of public memorials from foreign coun- 
tries. Thus the Syrian colony presented a 
statue dedicated to Bolivar; the people of 
Haiti dedicated a statue to their hero, Petion, 
as their gift to Venezuela. The German resi- 
dents, mindful of the enthusiasm of the me/i- 
cal congress and restricting themselves to the 
practical side of life, contributed to the hospi- 
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tal and the attached medical school a thor- 
oughly equipped bacteriological laboratory; 
while the Spanish colony 


offered to the republic a bronze monument repre- 
senting the famous moment in history when Boli- 
var and Morillo, on November 27, 1820, embraced 
each other in friendly farewell, although the former 
was the leader of the revolutionary army and the 
latter the Spanish general sent to oppose him. 
Morillo had signed a peace agreement and hoped 
soon to be on his way home to Spain; Bolivar 
thought the end of the war was at hand, not know- 
ing that the battle of Carabobo was yet to come; 
and both, therefore, with sincere respect for each 
other, showed their personal admiration for a 
worthy enemy by a warm embrace, which means so 
much to the Latin heart. This episode is to be 
reflected in permanent bronze. 


The address of presentation of the last 


mentioned monument was made by the Span- 
ish ambassador, the Marquis de la Puerta and 
Conde de Cratagena, who is a grandson of 
General Morillo. The Bulletin concludes 
its interesting account with the following 
passage. 

No one who witnessed the ceremony on the Ist 
of July, when, after a solemn mass in the cathedral, 
Bolivar Square was crowded with people and the 
monument to the Liberator was covered with 
flowers, or who on the Fourth of July saw the same 
gathering, with equally spontaneous reverence, 
pay the same touching tribute to the statue 
of Washington, can doubt the basic sincerity 
of the people, their determination to seek and to 
follow ideals, and their confidence that always, 
when necessity arises, similar leaders will be 
found to advance them toward the true goal of 
civilization, 





THE KAIETEUR: GUIANA’S GREAT WATERFALL 


6¢7T°HE world’s greatest waterfall” is the 

characterization applied by Mr. Leon- 
ard Kennedy in the National Geographic 
Magazine to the Kaieteur fall in British 
Guiana; and in certain respects the designa- 
tion is no doubt a correct one. It is cus- 
tomary to speak of the falls of the Yosemite, 
California, as being 2660 feet in depth, and 
of the Grand Falls of Labrador as 2000 feet; 
but both of these measurements are of several 
leaps, whereas the Kaieteur has a single 
perpendicular fall of 741 feet, nearly five 
times as great as Niagara, with a width vary- 
ing from 350 feet in the dry season to 400 
feet in the rainy season. It forms the most 
striking feature of the Potaro River, which 
has been described as “‘a river of great water- 
falls,” and whose wonderfully diversified and 
beautiful scenery far surpasses that of any 
other river of Guiana. But it is by no means 
easy to reach. 

Mr. Kennedy’s point of departure was 
Georgetown, fron which he started ‘on a 
beautiful Monday in August” on a small 
steamer up the Demerara River, taking with 
him, besides his kit, a negro boy to cook. At 
5 in the afternoon Wis:nar, the terminus of 
the Demerara-Essequibo Railroad, was 
reached—” a tiny place, consisting of the 
landing-stage, a railroad station, a store, a 
gin shop, and half a dozen huts.” Proceed- 


-ing by rail to Rockstone, the Essequibo 


terminus of the road, which boasted “a sur- 
prisingly good hotel,” the night was spent. 
At 6.30 the next morning he embarked in a 
launch on the Essequibo, arriving about 
twelve hours later at Tumatumari, where he 
was met by a pre-engaged crew of seven In- 


dians. Of these only one could speak Eng- 
lish. His name was “ William Grant”; and 
on expressing surprise at this name Mr. Ken- 
nedy “learned that the Indians have several 
sets of names, graded according to intimacy. 
To tell a white man their native names would 
be to give him power to call down the devil 
on their fortunes.” The Indians strapped 
the boxes of provisions on their backs at 
Potaro Landing, which was reached at noon; 
and from this point the journey consisted of 
tramps through the bush, strenuous pulls 
against strong currents, portages, and “ hair- 
breadth escapes” over cataracts by day, and 
experiences with bats and spiders by night, 
not to mention the fact that ‘it rains pretty 
much all the year round in Guiana, very hard 
and very suddenly.” The river journeys 
were not devoid of dangers either. We read: 


Sticking close to the bank to avoid the current, 
it was nevertheless a hard pull, and once the men 
got out into water up to their waists and dragged 
the boat through some rapids. I was afraid ene 
of the big alligators, which we frequently saw along 
the bank, would be tempted to take a bite of them, 
but fortunately no such accident occurred. Fish 
are more dangerous. One variety numbs by an 
actual electric shock and then feasts on the body 
of its victim. Another sort is fitted with the 
sharpest enameled teeth, and can bite off a finger 
or atoe atasnap. There is likewise a fish whose 
sting is dangerous. 


On Sunday morning passage had been 
made in the boats to the Tukeit rapids; and 
here, on the first clearing that had been seen 
for four days, the party made themselves 
“at home” for the night— ‘‘a swampy home 
that smelled of malaria.” Rain fell here in 
torrents, and Mr. Kennedy having left his 
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KAIETEUR FALLS, IN BRITISH GUIANA: THE DROP IS 741 FEET, 
OR ABOUT FIVE TIMES AS HIGH AS NIAGARA 


cook behind at Waratuk, was compelled to 
live on “corned beef from Chicago and 
Uneeda biscuits, washed down with muddy 
coffee and condensed milk.” From Tukeit 
to the Kaieteur it is four miles in a straight 
line; but the valley through which the river 
flows is quite impassable. We condense Mr. 
Kennedy’s description of the final stage of 
his journey: 


Huge boulders block the way, and, as far as I 
know, no one has ever reached the bottom of the 
fall. Our route lay up the steep side of the gorge 
and resembled climbing a ladder of stone. Never 
have I been so hot as I was on that climb. The 
perspiration was running off the ends of my fin- 
gers and shaking from my face with the jar of 
every step. All the time we remained in the jungle. 
Only once, by going out of our way, did we catch a 
glimpse through the foliage of the other side of the 
ravine. 

I was eager to reach the fall. Leaving the others 
behind to make camp, Grant and I, armed with 
my camera, and the umbrella for shade, started 
at once. . . . Plodding on over the plateau, we 


dived into a clump of bushes and a moment later 
came out on the brink of a precipice, which fell 
perpendicularly below us 800 feet. Opposite rose 
majestically the other side of the gorge. To the 
right, perhaps 500 yards away, I saw the fall! It 
ig impossible to describe the emotion of awe which 
came over me as [| stood there with my single 
Indian guide gazing upon that obscure and isolated 
wonder of the world. There was no way to judge 
of the comparative size of the fall from where I 
stood. I tried to recall some structure 750 feet 
high. It occurred to me that the Metropolitan 
Life tower in New York was not so tall! 

I was greatly impressed by the softness of the 
monstrous fall. A smooth but rapid river nearly 
400 feet wide flows quietly to the brink and turns 
quietly downward. In its fall it breaks into soft 
white mist and reaches the bottom in a chaos of 
seething clouds. There is a gentle roar. Only 
now and then a deep, thunderous growl arose from 
the hidden caverns at the bottom, giving some 
idea of the forces which contended there. 

Above I could follow the path of the Potaro 
between the trees for a mile or so, and further 
off the country became rolling; in the distance, 
mountainous. The precipitous banks of the river 
curved in a semicircle, with the fall at the head. 
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CITY GARDENS VERSUS HOODLUMISM 


ge WwHat ails our boys, anyhow?” asks 

Mr. Jacob A. Riis in the Craftsman. 
Just when we thought we had done with 
hoodlumism, it breaks out again, and worse 
than ever. Street battles between the hood- 
lums and the police; patrolmen shot down on 
their beats by the gang; a “Strong Arm 
Squad” organized to protect citizens on cars 
and ferry-boats—all this in the city of New 
York. Whence and why? The boy would 
rather be good than bad. Why, then, is he 
bad? Wicked home surroundings for one 
thing. ‘‘The street and the gutter do their 
worst. The lack of rational recreation is 
their faithful ally.” Crime in our cities is 
largely a question of athletics, of a chance for 
the boy to blow off his steam in an orderly 
way, If the chance is denied him, he will 
still blow it off as he can. Mr. Riis looks to 
our schools for a remedy of present conditions. 
He says: 

My claim is that if a false emphasis were not 
laid upon head work in our schools—if real train- 
ing of the hand and eye went with book learning— 
the result would be a wide-awake and competent 
lad, instead of the chap who can only fetch and 
carry. . . . Were we not told a little while ago by 
authority which no one arose to question that in all 
the vast bulk of exports from the United States 
there was not a single article that found a market 
abroad because of its superior workmanship? 
That was an arraignment of something vitally 
wrong somewhere. To find where we have to go 
back to the school. 


Mr. Riis contends further that every school- 
house should have its workshop that should 
share the boy with the classroom, and the 
girl too. ‘All children should be taught to 
use tools, not to make mechanics of them, but 
men. They all want to learn. Why is 
Robinson Crusoe every normal boy’s hero? 
Why are the Scouts so popular? Because to 
him they both mean doing things.” Manual 
training is, in fact, mental training. The boy 
finds himself, and knows what he wants to 
do. But there is nothing like gardening to 
arouse the interest of children. Mr. Riis 
cites the following instance: 


In Worcester, Mass., they made Dead Cat 
Dump into a garden; the children were the garden- 
ers. “They did thirty per cent. better work at 
their books for it’ was their experience. The gang 
had owned the neighborhood before. ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not steal” had been a good joke there; to the police 
it was 4 running fight. Eight hundred youngsters 
cultivated six hundred gardens the second year 
and raised twelve hundred dollars’ worth of truck. 
Mischief and stealing ceased altogether. The 
police took a long breath and owned that respect 
for law and property had succeeded the old order 


of things. ‘‘The business instinct received a new 
impetus in doing something.” 

That was manual training out of school. New 
York has the same story to tell in the region just 
north of Hell’s Kitchen where Mrs. Parsons has 
been at work this half-score years. The boys there 
“stole all they could lay their hands on” and went 
gaily to jail as on an excursion to “‘ Larry Murphy’s 
Farm.” They called themselves the Sons of Rest. 
The police buckled their belts a little tighter when 
they heard there was going to be a garden in Hell’s 
Kitchen. To them it meant some new kind of 
trouble. And there could not have been a worse 
beginning. They had only clam-shells for tools 
the first year, and the city owned no plow strong 
enough to break that soil in which generations had 
deposited their refuse. That was then; last year 
Mrs. Parsons marshalled eleven hundred young 
gardeners, one hundred and fifty of them cripples. 
Not a tool was stolen. No marauder invaded the 
garden, not even to dig worms when a school of 
sunfish came down the river and bait was as scarce 
as hen’steeth. The destructive forces of the neigh- 
borhood had been harnessed by so simple a thing 
as a garden patch, and made constructive. And 
“‘a sense of the dignity of labor” had grown up in 
that of all most unlikely spots, that made the 
young gardeners willing and anxious to work for 
the general good as well as for themselves. Their 
little ‘‘common” was their chief delight. The 
Sons of Rest disbanded. The neighborhood organ- 
ized itself on a social basis. That is what the 
school does when manual training takes its proper 
place there. . . . When there is an honest car- 
penter shop, a practical kitchen for domestic cook- 
ery, and a sewing room in every public school we 
shall not only turn out better workmen in better 
homes, and a healthy respect for toil that has the 
man behind it; we shall have clearer heads as 
well for the work they have to do. 


Philadelphia has for fourteen years carried 
on the cultivation of vacant lot gardens. 


Last year more than a thousand men and women 
out of work earned there sixty thousand dollars at 
an outlay for plowing and planting of about six 
thousand; that is, they took ten dollars out of the 
soil for every dollar they put into it. They did 
more: the ‘“‘vacant lotters” carried the idea into 
their homes and every idle bit of soil there acquired 
possibilities. . . . The children as well as the grown 
people were “‘inspired to greater industry and 
self-dependence.’”’ They faced abovt and looked 
away from the slum toward the country. There 
were four or five times as many demands, last 
spring, for admission to the National Farm School 
near Philadelphia, as they had room for. The 
Superintendent of the vacant lot gardens is a young 
farmer graduated from that excellent institution. 
A dozen cities have tried that plan. Chicago, 
Baltimore, Rochester, Buffalo, Reading, and other 
communities have found it profitable. New York 
has opened a second Children’s Farm School in 
Little Italy. It has room for a hundred. Why 
should it not have them? 


There are thousands of dirty discouraging 
tenement yardsin our cities that might be made 
to appeal to the good that is in all children, 
just as Dead Cat Dump did in Worcester. 
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OUR KNOWLEDGE OF PRIMEVAL MAN TO DATE 


“PTSHERE are no fossil men,” exclaimed 

the great Cuvier just a century ago, 
and with this dictum settled definitely, as he 
supposed, the question of man’s origin. How 
far we have progressed in the century that 
has since passed is well set forth in a summary 
of archeological discovery, appearing serially 
in recent numbers of the Naturwissenschaft- 
liche Wochenschrift, by Dr. H. von Buttel- 
Reepen of Oldenburg. 

The foundations of modern archeology 
may, indeed, be said to have been laid only 
with the discovery of the Neandertal skull in 
1856, so that our entire knowledge of pre- 
historic man is actually but fifty years old. 
This discovery, one of the most important of 
the kind ever made, was nearly coincident 


‘with the publication of Dar\.in’s work, so 


that the progress of archeology and of 
modern biological science can be said to have 
moved hand in hand. The Neandertal skull 
was a most remarkable specimen, in that it 
was clearly the skull of a man, while more 
ape-like than that of any existing man, and 
having a brain capacity about midway be- 
tween that of man and that of the higher 
apes. Its peculiar physical features, differ- 
entiating it from those of any previously 
known human skull, were the extraordinary 
orbital ridges, the low retreating forehead, 
and its long narrow shape. Derided at first 
as merely the skull of a modern degenerate, 
its discovery was followed in succeeding years 
by that of a whole race of Neandertal men, 
and as the mists which enshroud recent 
geological time have cleared away, we have 
come to distinguish successive epochs more or 
less closely correlated with those of the 
Quaternary and Tertiary periods, in which 
one race after another occupied the European 
lands, and one of the longest of which, cover- 
ing 200,000 to 500,000 years, is allotted to the 
Neandertal race. 

But long before that time, far back into 
the Pliocene, and, as it is claimed by some, 
even into the Miocene and Oligocene divi- 
sions of the Tertiary—a time when the face 
of land and water presented an utterly differ- 
ent aspect from the present, when a great 
sea extended across the center of Europe and 
Asia, when none, or few, of the present moun- 
tain systems had begun, and when the now 
temperate lands were tropical in their fauna 
and flora—relics have been found which 
surely indicate the existence of the tcol- 
making animal—chipped flints, termed eo- 
liths, many of which are unquestionably of 


artificial origin, while many others no doubt 
are purely accidental. Some more or less 
human race must have inhabited Europe 
throughout the Pliocene; and here we fall 
upon the remarkable Java find of Dubois, 
consisting of the remains of the so-called ape- 
man of Java (Pithecanthropus erectus), which 
is assigned to the end of the Pliocene, or be- 
ginning of the Pleistocene; and which is far 
more primitive in character even than the 
Neandertal type, having but two-thirds the 
brain capacity of the latter, in so much that 
it is still disputed whether the remains are 
that of an ape-like man, or of a man-like ape. 
And this is not all, for a new and strange 
anthropomorphous form was recently found 
by M. Schlosser in the Cligocene of Egypt, a 
form which he calls Propliopithecus, and pro- 
nounces “ancestral not only for all the 
Simiids (true apes), but presumably also of 
the Hominids (ancestors of man). The 
Oligocene is reckoned to have closed around 
6,000,000 years ago, and if these deductions 
are correct our ancestry is traced back into 
prehistoric ages a far greater period of time 
than even most scientists have hitherto 
dared to imagine. 

Late in the Quaternary, at the close of the 
third ice-invasion, the Neandertalers are first 
seen to be on the decline, and were super- 
seded by a succession of other races, one of 
which, the so-called Loess-hunters, have been 
found abundantly fossilized in Europe. This 
race was much more modern than the Nean- 
dertal tribe, being about the same average 
height (5 feet 7 inches), but more lightly and 
gracefully built; they are known to have lived 
largely on meat, and to have hunted and fed 
especially upon the wild horses which then 
covered the plains. The Neandertal race 
had been a stationary one, making no sensi- 
ble progress, and their later eoliths are practi- 
cally indistinguishable from the earlier ones; 
but from this period on, we see a development 
becoming more rapid, first of art, and then of 
industry. To about the same time as the 
Loess-hunters belong the Grimaldians, found 
in southern France and the Pyrenees, to 
whom are ascribed certain carved images of 
human beings having physical characteristics 
markedly in common with the modern Hot- 
tentots. The Loess-hunters are not supposed 
to belong to the same stock as the Neander- 
talers, and the Cro-Magnonians, which in turn 
superseded the former, are supposed by some 
to have been a cross between the Loess- 
hunters and Neandertalers. This last race, 
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assigned to the last ice-period, is known by 
many finds in central and southern France 
and the Pyrenees, and is responsible for the 
remarkable cave-drawings of mammoths, 


bisons, and other contemporary animals 
which have been long known to archzolo- 
gists, and reproduced in text-books as the 
work of paleolithic man. 





HAS THE CHURCH TOO MANY MINISTERS? 


[Ss it true that, as is frequently stated, fewer 

men than formerly are studying for the 
ministry; that many pulpits are vacant; that 
young men are attracted to scientific profes- 
sions and commercial pursuits; that minis- 
ters receive starvation salaries; that the pro- 
fession is suffering a decline; that more men 
are needed in the ministry? An entirely dif- 
ferent view is taken of the situation by Mr. 
George Parkin Atwater in the October 
Atlantic Monthly. He asks, ‘‘Have we the 
courage to face the possible conclusion that 
the ministry is an overcrowded profession?” 
By way of clearing the ground for a discussion 
of the subject he disposes of some of the ficti- 
tious reasons given for the apparent failure of 
the ministry. He says: 


It is quite true that the profession is in competi- 
tion with many others as an alluring field for the 
activity of young men. But moral enthusiasm has 
not died among the young, nor has the desire for 
spiritual adventure vanished. Hundreds of young 
men are crowding into professions, such as teach- 
ing, that offer no great share in the heap of gold 
that Midas-like wizards are creating by the touch 
of their capable hands. 

Nor need we consider seriously that inadequate 
salaries are a cause of insufficient candidates. 
They may quite as well be the result of over-supply. 
The churches are not impoverished. They spend 
vast sums of money on buildings, organs, win- 
dows, and music. The money needed to support 
the ministers is not lacking. It has simply been 
misdirected. : 

Or again, the statement that men have not suf- 
ficient liberty in the ministry is unfounded. They 
have every liberty that a seeker after truth desires. 


The main contention of this writer is as- 
serted by him in the following sentence: 
“With due allowance for an exceptional con- 
dition here and there, every community has 
‘more ministers than it needs for the proper spir- 
~ tual development of the people.” In any village 
or city in the land you will find, he claims, one 
minister for every thousand persons; and, ex- 
cluding from the count the Roman Catholics 
_and those on whom all Christian effort is 
wasted, there will be found one for about 
every five hundred people. The ministry is 
overcrowded “because the land is over- 
_churched. Here is the seat of the trouble.” 
The Christian forces, by divisions and sub- 
divisions, are becoming the source of vast woe 


and distress to themselves; and these sub- 
divisions “‘create a necessity for material out- 
lay that is appalling in its amount and dis- 
tressing in its result.” The ineffectiveness of 
an overcrowded ministry is the result of “de- 
structive competition on the one hand, and on 
the other of misdirecting ministerial energy 
into too many secular channels.” 

The remedies suggested are: (1) Church 
reunion. 


Faulty as any tentative plan of federation may 
be, it is a measure of self-defense. . . . If we are 
really concerned about the ministerial supply, we 
should solve this problem first. The oversupply 
of ministers will never cease to bring distress upon 
the profession until we do not have to submit to 
the necessity of having ten churches where two or 
three would serve. 


(2) A more thoroughly equipped ministry. 


We need men who are more capable in their 
profession; men who can treat spiritual necessities 
with insight and skill. Our ministers should be 
more thoroughly trained to larger conceptions of 
their work. But immediately the cry goes up that 
our ministers have too much to do already. Here 
we may take a leaf from the book of the world. 

The successful leader delegates as much as pos- 
sible to others. But in the ministry we find a 
startling condition. At least two-thirds.of the work 
of every minister is not an essential part of his min- 
istry. He-does it because he is an interested and 
capable leader, and not because it is the proper 
expression of ministerial function. The parish of 
the future will relieve the minister of every duty 
alien to his profession. His spiritual ministrations 
will not only be paramount, but will be far more 
comprehensive. He will minister to many more 
lives. 


Mr. Atwater asks if it is not true that we 
have too much preaching. 


An over-supply of ministers accomplishes this. 
The exaltation of the sermon into the chief place in 
public worship has given to it an undue prominence. 
Nothing would be so beneficial as to have our pul- 
pits silenced for a year. I mean by that, complete 
abstinence from the usual type of hortatory or 
argumentative sermons. Instruction, wise, sound, 
consecutive, might well take their place for a time. 
It would accomplish the same thing for the 
Church that a reasonable period of fasting does for 
the individual. The other phases of worship would 
be restored—the worship of prayer, confession, 
praise, and enlightened faith. Some of them are 
entirely gone from the churches. The people no 
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longer pray, but listen to the minister as he prays. 
Worship has become a passive matter. 

Mr. Atwater expresses his belief that if our 
ministers ‘turned from their exhortations to 
practical instruction in the substance of the 


Christian faith, to positive and clear teaching 
of doctrine, to specific and calm statement of 
the methods of developing righteousness, and 
to an exposition of real and not artificial sins, 
men would be found returning to their pews. 


CUBA AS SHE IS: AN ENGLISH VIEW 


FRIENDS of Cuba Libre will be gratified 

by an account of the island, from the 
pen of Mr. Sydney Brooks, which appears in 
the Forum. Mr. Brooks toured the island 
from one end to the other, investigating at 
first hand its political and economic condi- 
tions; and his record of impressions is char- 
acterized by thorough impartiality and, as 
might have been expected, evinces acuteness 
of observation. 

The first thing that strikes the visitor, he 
says, is the aspect of health and cleanliness 
of towns and villages alike. The Cuban 
death rate 


is the lowest but one in the world; and it was 
almost bewildering to be forced to realize that 
Havana, with the terror of whose name all Europe 
and America rang for three hundred yearsand more, 
is to-day no longer a fever den, but one of the 
favorite health and tourist resorts of the West 
Indies. American energy and example and Cuban 
docility and good sense have to be thanked for a 
transformation that is nothing less than a medical 
and sanitary miracle... . Yellow fever has be- 
come not merely obsolete, but virtually impossible. 
. .. In tracing yellow fever to its source and 
showing how it could be prevented, the Amer- 
icans made the most important contribution to the 
science of public health since the discovery of 
vaccination. 


Since Spain relinquished the island, Cuba 
has built up a commercial prosperity that is 
little short of marvelous. Of its natural 
resources, Mr. Brooks writes: 


There is perhaps no other territory of its size 
in the whole world so richly endowed with poten- 
tial wealth, yet only one fifteenth of the island is 
under any sort of cultivation, and its population 
hardly numbers more than two millions. . . . It 
is open to any well-organized concern, exercising 
no more than moderate intelligence to establish 
itself on the virgin, humid, and incomparably pro- 
ductive soil of the eastern parts, and in five or six 
years to build up a great and flourishing industry 
in sugar, timber, or fruit. The thing has been 
done in at least a half-dozen instances that I could 
give, and it will be done oftener still as settlers 
multiply, means of communication spread, credit 
becomes plentiful, the l/atifundia are broken up, 
and titles to land are clothed in a greater security. 
These are the crying needs of the island in the 
sphere of economic development and legislation. 

It is safe to say that no one has as yet any 
idea of the wealth the “Pearl of the Antilles” i 


capable of producing. It is only now that its 
resources are being systematically surveyed, and 
the work of exploiting them has hardly more than 
begun. Some $500,000,000 have been in- 
vested in Cuba in the past twelve years, mainly by 
Americans and Englishmen. 


Curiously enough, Mr. Brooks does not 
treat of the Cuban tobacco industry, but he 
discusses the position and prospects of Cuba’s 
greatest industry, Sugar. Of these he writes: 


Practically all the sugar that Cuba produces 
goes to the United States, and the consumption in 
America is increasing in a faster ratio than that of 
any other land. The United States now uses some 
3,350,000 tons of sugar a year. Less than a decade 
hence she will require over 5,000,000 tons. Where 
is it to come from? Hawaii, Porto Rico, and 
Louisiana seem to be reaching the limit of their 
production . . . inthe Philippines exceptional and 
hitherto insoluble difficulties have to be overcome 
before cane sugar can be cultivated at a profit; 
and it appears therefore reasonable to expect that 
the United States will have more and more to 
depend for her supply of this staple commodity 
upon Cuba, and that Cuba alone is capable of the 
development that will be needed to cope with 
American demands. The soil and climate of Cuba 
are as admirably fitted for the cultivation of sugar 
as of tobacco .. . and the last few years have 
shown that joint-stock companies, working in 
Cuba on a large scale, with plenty of capital, 
modern scientific methods and machinery and 
expert managers, can produce the best and 
cheapest cane sugar in the world, and, if put to it, 
could even undersell their beet rivals in the mar- 
kets of Europe. 


Sugar is not the only industry that offers 
successful exploitation. In 


the extension of the railroad system, in the fur- 
nishing of the cities with the accessories of an up- 
to-date civilization, such as telephones, electric 
light, hotels, transportation services and so on, in 
tobacco growing, stock raising, the lumber indus- 
try, fruit and vegetable cultivation, and the 
utilization of the native supplies of sponges and 
textile plants—in all these directions there are 
great opportunities awaiting both the large capi- 
talist and the small one. ‘The material future of 
Cuba, in short, may be taken as assured. 


Notwithstanding all that has been said, 
the development of the island will depend in 
great measure upon the course of politics; 
s and the question is, Will the Cuban Republic 
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endure, or will it perish in a “morass of cor- 
ruption, faction, and disorder’? Hereupon 
Mr. Brooks’s observations may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


Cuba cannot go to war; the United States re- 
tains the right to intervene for the preservation of 
Cuban independence; and with an ultimate veto 
power over her financial conduct vested in the 
United States, Cuba seems to be testing the experi- 
ment of self-government under the most satis- 
factory conditions. Politics in Cuba is a struggle, 
not of opposing policies or principles, but of the 
Ins and the Outs: an affair of deals and accommo- 
dations on a basis of a division of the offices and 
spoils. As to the innumerable tales of graft, while 
some of them have doubtless a substratum of 
truth, many are without foundation in fact; and 
the total amount is smaller than any man of ex- 
perience would anticipate. At present, the taint 
of corruption is a danger, but not a menacing one. 
Both the political and the economic situation is 
complicated by the fact that most of the land and 
practically all of the railways, industrial enter- 
prises, and trading establishments in the country 
are owned by Americans, Englishmen, and Span- 
iards chiefly, whose concern in affairs of state is 
limited to their material interests. 


Outside of Havana, Mr. Brooks found no 
one who did not scout the idea of another 
revolution. Whether the Republic could 
survive a long-continued period of commer- 
cial depression, and the possibility of a po- 
litical feud leading to another rising, are 
apparently the dangers that are most locally 
feared. That the army or rural guards 
would ever overthrow the Government by 
force very few people believe. The Cubans 
heartily dread another occupation by the 
Americans; and the fear of it acts as an abid- 
ing restraint upon their domestic contentions. 
Moreover, ‘“‘Cuba is admirably policed; and 
the Government has shown that it has both 
the will and the means to repress disorder.” 
The final impression brought away by Mr. 
Brooks was that Cuba was, with all its 
obvious shortcomings, faring as well as any 
rational man could expect. 


An Opposing View 


“One side of a story is good till the other 
is told.” Mr. Forbes Lindsay, writing in 
Lip pincott’s, presents a very different picture 
of conditions in Cuba. He admits that the 
island has one of the richest territories in the 
world; but he holds that its people are 
“‘among the poorest,” and that the economic 
conditions are ‘‘as unfavorable as possible 
to the welfare of its population.”’ 


Foreigners own practically everything in the 
country. The Island is: exploited for the benefit 
of every one but the native. Additional capital is 


constantly coming in. New enterprises are con- 
stantly being floated. These are of benefit to the 
community at large, but, if we except the office- 
holding class, they work little good to the natives. 
In fact, they decrease the Cuban’s chances of ever 
doing anything for himself. Capital and corpora- 
tions produce wealth, but very little of it finds its 
way into the pockets of the guajiro or the negro. 
What the country needs, if its people are ever to 
become prosperous, is a greater diversity of indus- 
tries, with opportunities for the small man—that 
and an increase of small land-owners. The former 
condition may be secured in time by the introduc- 
tion of various manufacturing industries for which 
there is an existent need. The latter is beyond 
the bounds of hope. There is no public domain 
for disposal to homesteaders. Practically all the 
land in the Island is occupied, and none can be 
bought except at high figures. A very small pro- 
portion of the peasant class own ,their holdings. 
Many of them are squatters,and-others maintain 
possession on defective titles. 

Foreigners own go per cent. of the land and 
property in Cuba, and since that is the case, the 
more foreign capital that comes in, the better it is 
for the country at large. But the only outlook for 
the Cuban is to serve as a hired man in the land 
of his nativity. . 


The peasant, whether he be the white 
guajiro or the negro, lives from hand to mouth, 
and, “if you should get his candid opinion, 
it would be that the conditions are no better 
than they were under Spain, and perhaps not 
so good.” Cuba is “a land of contrasts—a 
land of anomalies”; and one of the many 
anomalies is found in the customs duties. 


Here is a country which has practically no in- 
dustries to protect; yet its tariff exaction falls upon 
each soul at the rate of twelve dollars per head. 
The per capita contribution of the people of the 
United States to the customs revenue is three 
dollars and a half. In other countries it is con- 
siderably less. , 


The office-holders, the professional poli- 
ticians, are the only Cubans who are “ waxing 
fat and living in contentment.” These “toil 
not, but they reap with prodigious assiduity. 
They fill easy jobs on extravagant salaries, 
and try to persuade the country that they 
are performing extremely difficult and im- 
portant tasks.” As for the peasant, he “has 
lost what little faith he had in the politi- 
cian. . . . He begins to realize that he has 
been the tool of a handful of shrewd country- 
men who made him the means of securing 
their personal ends and are still exploiting 
him.” But the limit to his forbearance has 
almost been reached; and he is now ripe to 
serve the purposes of any agitators. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Lindsay, a revolution is even now 
brewing in Cuba, and it will be more difficult 
to suppress, because more widespread and 
spontaneous, than the two already nipped in 
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the bud during the present administration. 

And the remedy for Cuban conditions? 
Mr. Lindsay believes the only completely 
efficient one to be annexation to the United 
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States; and that this will come to pass before 
many years is the conviction of most well- 
informed natives and others having a knowl- 
edge of the situation. 





THE MEANING OF GERMAN FOREIGN TRADE 


HE immense influence which the in- 
creased foreign trade of Germany has 
had upon the recent prodigious growth of the 
industries of that country, and hence the 
vast significance of that trade 1n the life of 
the German nation, is clearly set forth in an 
article—based upon a tabulated report in the 
Deutsche Reichsanzeiger—in a recent issue of 
Velhagen und Klasing’s Monatshefte (Berlin): 
One may become passionately absorbed in 
these columns of figures. What a story they 
tell of labor and struggle! They conjure up 
the history of a generation. But how sys- 
tematize these figures? Very simply. Trade 
embraces purchase and sale. Foreign com- 
merce means trade with a foreign nation. 
Germany buys and sells. 
Germany buys the necessaries of life from 
abroad, says that writer. 


She spent more than 2602 million marks (a mark 
equals 23.8 cents) during the past year for foreign 
products of field, orchard, and meadow, and 
almost 2 billions for animals and meat. Ger- 
many’s soil is too restricted to suffice for the 
nourishment of her people; her population has 
increased by 23 millions in a generation. Conse- 
quently she had to purchase abroad what she 
lacked. How has she paid for these imports? 
The tables show that she sold to foreign nations 
many useful products from her surplus—coal for 
example. Holland, Switzerland, Italy, Austria- 
Hungary have little or no fuel. They are sup- 
plied by Germany. The exports of this one article 
amounted last year to over 444 million marks. 
And the land is rich in potash. No other country 
possesses potassic salts. With the increasing pop- 
ulation of the globe, increasing demands are made 
upon the soil, hence it requires more artificial 
nourishment. Germany furnishes the entire 
world, and particularly America, with such arti- 
ficial fertilizers. The potash export alone runs 
into millions. But in iron, too, Germany stands 
first in Europe. Last year it had an output of 15 
million tons of pig iron, of which the surplus was 
exported. The exports in dyestuffs and pharma- 
ceutical products are particularly heavy; the raw 
materials for the chemical industries are obtained 
mostly at home. One large item, footing 819 
million marks, concerns the sale of machines, ves- 
sels, and electrical appliances abroad; Germany’s 
finest industrial achievements belong in these 
fields. The iron required for them is a home- 
product. The copper is mostly imported, chiefly 
from America. Pianos and beer Germany supplies 
to all parts of the world; Nuremberg and Thurin- 
gia send their toys over the globe. On the debit 


side of the foreign balance-account we have, of 
course, considerable items, for Germany is obliged 
to import wool, cotton, wood, raw-silk, as well as 
coffee, petroleum, tobacco, and cocoa. 


We thus get an idea of what foreign trade 
means to Germany—it is a prerequisite of her 
existence as a nation. It supplies her with 
the necessaries and luxuries which she lacks; 
provides her industries with the raw material 
not -obtainable at home. But it also sends 
broadcast the products of her industry. 


It is owing to foreign trade that the 65 millions 
in Germany thrive better now than the 25 millions 
in our grandfathers’ day. Since they export goods, 
they need not export men. The increase in for- 
eign commerce has diminished emigration. But it 
is, besides, one of the chief pillars of the public 
treasury. It is the main source of income of the 
railways; the customs yield the country the 
enormous sum of 760 million marks. And foreign 
trade has been as beneficial to agriculture as to the 
industries. Never before has husbandry realized 
as much from stock-farming and _ horticulture. 
The factories can pay higher wages and provide 
arrangements for the well-being of the employees. 
Retail trade flourishes and the interest on mort- 
gages can be promptly paid. Foreign trade is a 
direct vent for all forms of economic life. The 
domestic market is, to be sure, of very great impor- 
tance, but production often exceeds its powers of 
consumption. The surplus threatens to choke the 
factories, and here export trade intervenes as a 
savior. 


For the rest, the German foreign trade has 
been an agitating factor in modern political 
and economic development. New strata of 
the people have come to the fore, demanding 
a share in guiding the fortunes of the country. 
The old time and the new clashed against 
each other; nor is this historic struggle yet 
over. But, along with many annoyances, it 
has brought the intellectual and technical 
powers of the people to their full bloom. 
Never before in Germany has there been such 
a display of energy, such a straining of facul- 
ties as in the last decades, the last years. 
More and more have foreign politics become 
commercial politics. 

Formerly England was, in the main, the 
intermediary between buyer and seller in the 
German foreign trade; and when Germany 
began to ship goods in her own vessels, they 
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were mostly built in England. Along with 
the growth of foreign trade there was a grow- 
ing national consciousness; the natives 
wanted to be masters of their merchant ma- 
rine, and there grew up a great shipbuilding 
industry, with which the shipping trade has 
kept pace. We cannot fully realize the im- 
portance of the foreign trade unless we note 
what it has done for those two branches of 
enterprise. 


The German merchant marine -has a gross ton- 
nage of over 4.3 million tons. During the last 
year there were 17,358 entries of ships into the 
port of Hamburg, bringing in an aggregate net 
tonnage of 12 2-3 million tons, and the ships built 
within the last years averaged an aggregate gross 
tonnage of 700,000 tons annually. The German 
wharves employ about 70,000 laborers and officials. 
Still more imposing are the figures of the shipping 
concerns at whose head stand the Hamburg- 
American Line and the North-German Lloyd, with 
a combined capital of about 400 million marks. 
The capital invested in shipbuilding and the ship- 
ping trade may well be reckoned at a billion marks. 
All this is the direct result of foreign trade, which is 
closely united, for weal or woe, with those interests. 
Every merchantman is a work of art; its body 


alone maintains to-day various branches of labor. 
Then comes its equipment. This presented prob- 
lems to the machine and electrical industries which 
led to their present high development. The 
engineer and the machinist achieve their greatest 
triumphs in modern ship construction. 


German foreign trade represents a yearly 
value of 17 billion marks. The old, simple 
economic system, which could satisfy all its 
needs at home, had no occasion to look 
abroad. It was thus with the German people 
as long as they could supply their wants in 
their own country. 


But the growing foreign commerce has wrenched 
them from that homely insularity, entangled them 
in international relations. And commerce makes 
us cosmopolitan, smooths off rough edges. For- 
eign trade, with its inextricable threads, compels, 
too, a more cautious international attitude. And, 
above all, foreign trade has an educative influence 
upon the people in a mercantile and technical 
direction. Through it they have dealings with 
people of all grades of culture, from the Englishman 
to the Bantu negro, whose tastes must be con- 
sulted and satisfied, their languages mastered, etc., 
while it awakens new needs in foreign nations and 
leads them to exploit their own resources. 


SCHOOLBOY SUICIDES IN GERMANY 


HE Czar once replied to the American 

Ambassador Henry White’s question as 
to the Russian famines in this wise: ‘Of 
course there are famines—certainly there are. 
Every winter whole villages die out. Un- 
fortunately there’s no help for it.” 

Herr Robert Hessen asks, in the .Veue 
Rundschau (Berlin), if the alarming number 
of suicides among schoolboys is to become 
a national institution for Germany just as 
famines are for Russia, to be spoken of with 
like indifference. Says Herr Hessen: 


We hear that nobody is to blame. The State, 
the teachers, the parents are all faultless. The 
weakness lies in the schoolboys alone. Above all, 
there must be no relaxing of discipline. There is 
too much outdoor exercise already. More drill, 
severer handling. It will come out all right. When 
indeed was scholasticism ever at a loss for an an- 
swer? At the trials for witchcraft the husband 
could protest as loudly as he would, ‘‘ Thursday 
night when my wife is said to have ridden to the 
Sabbath on a broomstick, she was sitting with me 
at home by the stove.”” The judge cried out, 
“The devil put an imaginary woman there by you. 
The husband is an accomplice. To the rack with 
him and we'll hear all about it!’? So now they 
say, ‘The wretched schoolboys are in a conspiracy 
—More torture—to the rack with them!” At 
first it was only ‘quite mysterious” lads who 
drowned themselves or sprang out of third story 
windows. Then they were ‘sickly weaklings.” 
Then they were pathological degenerates ‘‘un- 





fitted as it was for the struggle of life.’’ But now 
the news comes from Leipzig that three absolutely 
healthy sturdy lads, the- most gifted scholars of 
the gymnasium killed themselves before the begin- 
ning of the term rather than re-enter. Professor 
Gurlitt reckons for the two decades 188I—I901 not 
less than 1152 schoolboy suicides. And lately 
these have largely been from the normal, hopeful 
element. If the drilled and much supervised Ger- 
mans of to-day have forgotten that there is such 
a thing as strong love of personal liberty in young 
people, a stubborn independence that will rather 
die than live on under conditions that have be- 
come unbearable, let them go to the play that is 
applauded everywhere just now. In ‘‘Glaube und 
Heimat’’ (Faith and Home) a ten-year-old boy 
jumps over the railing into the mill stream because 
he was forced to stay at home, while the parents 
are to emigrate. And rather than endure such a 
violent and arbitrary cruelty he suicides as so 
many of our schoolboys have done. 


‘Are we so blind, so dull-witted, so broken 
to the fiscal yoke,” exclaims Herr Hessen, 
“that we can see the boy-actor die and find 
it touching and fine, and afterwards leave the 
theater and be astounded and even aggrieved 
if exactly the same act takes place under 
our very noses ?”’ 


This, as it seems, in Germany, old-fashioned 
motive is called pride. Seventy years ago a young 
German felt this as he wrote to his father he was 
leaving the army. He liked commanding less than 
not obeying. This proud dreamer was Otto von 
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Bismarck. If from the incident of the three Leipzig 
boys it is not conceded that the blame must be 
in the German school system, then we must as- 
sume that there is a conspiracy, not of the scholars, 
but of the State, teachers and parents. 


The great mistake lies in the fact that the 
Germans have no biological ideal, Herr Hes- 
sen continues, and that modern physiology 
has not yet banished medieval asceticism 
from the Christian schools. ‘Teachers and 
parents still believe that the far superior 
minds can be cultivated without considering 
the entirely separate body, or indeed even 
maltreating it. Gymnastics are unavailing. 
The boy’s heart is not init. The English boy 
knows what sport means to him, an incentive 
and pleasure of the first rank, but the Ger- 
man boy takes leave of John’s mortally 
wearisome drill as gladly as from the Latin 
grammar or Cicero. The State ignores the 
necessity of making in a healthy way the 
growing schoolboy every evening so tired 
that he falls to sleep when his head touches 
the pillow. The State only understands 
brain fatigue. This produces a need “for 
alcohol and “exciting” reading, an unhealthy 
imagination and other evils. Herr Hessen 
points out that one end of this blindness is 
sadly enough a mercantile one. Education 
must be made to pay in later life. And as 
German clerks, employees and scientists in 
every line are known and paid for abroad, thé 
parents consent to this pitiless cramming. 
The alternative lies between several million 
marks a year less of national income with a 
robust national youth and a sure national 
future; or several millions more as long as 
the nation lasts, and biologically speaking, 
ruin. Herr Hessen quotes Nietzsche’s mot 


THE PRESENT HIGH 


that work without pleasure in it, without 
personal choice, is the surest receipt for décad- 
ence, even for idiocy. The German school- 
masters’ highest pedagogical achievement 
consists in drilling their pupils in subjects 
for which they have no natural disposi- 
tion. They have no patience with individ- 
uality in any form. 

The reform must proceed, this writer in- 
sists, from the principle that on the condi- 
tion and training of the body the training of 
the mind must:be based, the Germans must 
give twice as much money for their school 
budget, so that there may be twice as many 
teachers in twice as many rooms with twice 
as much time to teach in reality, not merely 
to hear the parrot-like repeating of what the 
boys learned by heart at home. The learn- 
ing at home must be altogether done away 
with, so that the afternoons may belong to 
athletics and open-air exercise. 

As in every question of general import 
nowadays the competition between England 
and Germany has to be dragged in. But 
here it would appear less forced than is 
usually the case. Herr Hessen concludes 
with this warning: 


If the Briton, who actually possesses a biological 
ideal, finally observes that his chief competitor 
remains determined to victimize his youth, he 
may perhaps give up his ideal and take ours—the 
commercial juggernaut. Then, as in educated 
English circles much greater powers of endurance 
are stored up, finally the Germans will be the 
losers in spite of the brutal stupidity with which 
they have sacrificed the schoolboys to the inter- 
national competitive struggle! Our boys have 
kept up wonderfully until now in the endurance 
of the unendurable. But if so many of them still 
prefer to die and with Cassius throw off that part 
of tyranny that bears upon them ? 


PRICE OF FURS AND 


ITS CAUSES 


WRITER in Cosmos discusses the extra- 
ordinary rise in the cost of fine furs, and 
describes some of the efforts now being made 
to rear fur-bearing animals in captivity. 
Recently a suit came up for pleading before 
the Eighth Court of the Tribunal of the Seine. 
A furrier who had sold a cloak of rabbit-skin 
as of “electric otter,’ was sued for cheating 
his patron. The explanations made by the 
accused are worthy of being noted: “The 
furs we sell,” he said, ‘“‘are all rabbit-skin, 
called by various names by the houses deal- 
ing in them. What is sold under the name 


of Hudson Bay otter is the best grade of 
rabbit. Our patrons are well aware that we 
sell nothing but rabbit. I had no intention 
whatever of deceiving M. X.” And, in sup- 
port of his statements, the presidents and 
vice-presidents of the Fur Exchange and of 
the Association of Furriers appeared as wit- 
nesses. We shall quote only the following 
testimony: “I should say that in order not 
to call rabbit by its name,—for that would 
not attract patrons at all,—we use various 
terms chosen more or less according to the 
prospective patron. For example, rabbit, 
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for selling purposes, is called electric otter. 
Belgian otter, etc. And, finally, everybody 
knows that a 70-inch cloak of real otter can- 
not be bought for a thousand francs. A 
cloak of that length in real otter would cost 
from 2500 to 4000 francs.” 

From this the reader will appreciate how 
difficult it is to secure a genuine fur, and will 
understand the higher prices at which such 
pelts are now sold. It must be remembered 
that these are very fashionable garments and 
that the furrier demands high prices for the 
elegance which he knows how to bestow upon 
whatever is produced in his shop. Yet it 
must be borne in mind that during the past 
twenty years the cost to the dealer in furs,— 
the price paid to the trapper,—has advanced 
at least 500 per cent. and, to cite a single 
instance,—the skin of a black fox costs from 
100 to 150 pounds sterling! 

The cause of the increased cost of skins is 
attributed not only to fashion and the popu- 
larity of automobiling, which calls for warm 
clothing, but chiefly to the gradual decrease 
of animals which produce the furs. These 
retreat before civilization, which steadily 
spreads over the regions once occupied by 
them. They fall beneath the blows of the 
trappers armed with all sorts of modern de- 
vices and urged on by the craving for a con- 
stantly increasing profit. It is not difficult 
to foresee, unless protective laws intervene 
more effectively, the time when a large pro- 
portion of these animals will disappear abso- 
lutely. The rabbit will then be left the sole 
provider of furs. 

It is not to be wondered at that thoughtful 
people have, in view of the high prices paid 
for the spoils of these animals, taken hold 
of the idea of raising them in captivity, as 
has already been done in the case of the 
rabbit. The notion is not new, and for a 
long time the trappers of Canadian fox, when 
they have had the luck of catching a female 
about to litter, have cared for it in captivity 
until the young were born, then raised them 
until their coats were in the best condition. 
Many of these hunters do this every year 
and secure good results. From this it is only 
a step to raising foxes on a large scale. 

One of the promoters of such enterprises 
was T. J. Morgan, who conceived the idea of 
making use of some of the Sessudi Islands, 
1500 miles east of Pribiloff, for raising fur- 
bearing animals. This company has secured 
the use of five islands of a total area of 150,000 
acres, which will be stocked with the blue 
fox from the Pribiloff-Islands and the arctic 
silver fox. 
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An attempt, partly successful, has also 
been made to raise the “royal” Russian 
sable; but, according to the testimony of 
Mr. Morgan, great difficulties are met with. 
The company is compelled to feed the ani- 
mals in winter though they find enough to 
eat in summer, for there is abundance of 
birds along the coast and of vegetation upon 
the highlands where they thrive; when this 
fails, they are fed upon meat, grain and 
other foods of that kind. 

The writer also describes a plant for raising 
beavers. The farm, called Beavers Farm 
Hollow, is situated in the midst of swamps 
formed by a creek which is controlled by a 
dam and out upon this smooth sheet of water 
open the houses of the beavers. The latter 
have at thcir disposal 454 hectares (1150 
acres) of the shore on both sides of the creek 
for exercise. The space is not enclosed by 
fences that the animals would gnaw at or 
through which they would devote them- 
selves to finding a way. It is regarded as 
wiser to leave them more or less free rather 
thaa to attempt to keep them in a captivity 
from which they show themselves capable of 
escaping. The beavers, moreover, appre- 
ciating good feeding and lodging, do not 
dream of leaving their colony. The young 
are born in April or May, the litter consisting 
of from two to four; the family increases 
rapidly. The young are fed with a mixture 
of green food with a little corn which is 
scattered for them along the shore; nothing 
is more curious than to see the little animals 
gnaw the ears of corn, like pigs, or carry 
them held tight in their teeth to their huts 
for safe keeping. They would seem to have 
become domesticated, but nevertheless take 
to flight if an attempt is made to take hold 
of them. During its early development this 
farm yielded a profit of over $23,000. Im- 
pressed by these various attempts, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has encouraged 
the establishment of farms for raising fur- 
bearing animals, and a certain number 
actually exist especially in Maine and Ohio. 

The Department of Agriculture has pub- 
lished a bulletin upon “Silver Fox Farming.” 
All these new projects seem to be very suc- 
cessful; the returns which the proprietors 
secure are large, and it is noteworthy that up 
to this time no epidemic has come to deci- 
mate the animals raised in captivity,—which 
was the great apprehension before the farms 
were started. 

The muskrat was formerly held in con- 
tempt by trappers on account of the small 
sum brought by its skin,—5 cents; but now 
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that this brings from 50 cents to $100, ac- 
cording to its quality, a large trade in these 
animals has been established. Thus, in Ohio, 
a special farm has been started for raising 
muskrats. It suffices to enclose a stretch of 
marshy ground to see these rodents swarm, 
and, without other expense than that of 
hunting and skinning, the farm yields its 
owners $500 a year. The muskrat is very 
prolific: each female has two litters a year 
of from five to ten young. Besides, living 
entirely on vegetation, they can easily be 
fed when their natural food fails with the 
coming of winter. In the Southern States, 
where the industry is now thriving, the flesh 
is consumed and is served in hotels under the 
name of ‘‘marsh rabbit.” 
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The raising of seals is not possible in the 
hands of a private citizen, but the Govern- 
ment of the United States is about to put it 
into operation. A number of young animals 
will be taken from the Pribiloff Islands to 
start a colony on the Pacific Coast. In 1867 
the number of fur-bearing seals in these 
islands was estimated at four millions. In 
1890 the islands were leased to a company, 
and the number of seals actually existing has 
fallen to 140,000. The lease. having expired, 
the Government hopes to restock these shores 
rapidly. 

If all these undertakings realize what they 
promise, our furriers will not be permitted 
much longer to sell rabbit-skin in place of 
authentic furs. 





DENSITY OF POPULATION IN NEW YORK CITY 


"THE growth of the group of population 

comprised within the cities of New 
York, Jersey City, and Hoboken forms the 
subject of a recent contribution by Professor 
Mark Jefferson to the Bulletin of the American 
Geographical Society. 

The writer defines “city” density as that 
of continuous areas having 10,000 or more 
people to the square mile, anything less than 
this being “suburban.” According to this 
classification, the anthropographic “city” at 
the Hudson’s mouth had a population of 
4,736,000, according to the census of 1910, 
while 369,000 “‘suburbanites” dwelt within 
the same corporate limits. The suburban 
districts, in this sense, do not necessarily lie 
in the outskirts. Thus Ward 2, in the heart 
of Manhattan (south of the Brooklyn Bridge 
and west of Fulton Market), where in general 
the land is too costly to be used for residen- 
tial purposes, has a population of only 933, 
which corresponds to.a density of 7000 to the 
square mile. In 1900 its density was 12,000. 
(The most thinly populated borough of 
London City, All Hallows, Barking, still has 
a density of 18,000 per square mile.) 

In contrast to this rus in urbe (anthropo- 
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graphically speaking), Ward 11, which lies 
just east of Tompkins Square, has a density 
exceeding 446,000 to the square mile. Here 
men dwell closer together than anywhere else 
in the world, so far as statistics show. 
Studies based on the new enumeration by 
city blocks make it appear probable that the 
five blocks just east of the Bowery between 
Delancey and Broome Streets have each a 
density of more than 600,000 to the square 
mile! 

Farther up the island, at West Thirty-third 
Street, 16,500 people were displaced during 
the decade ending 1910, to make room for 
the new Pennsylvania Terminal. Five blocks 
were cut out, with 500 city homes. Hence the 
density in this section decreased materially 
during the decade. Mulberry Bend Park, in 
Ward 6, shows a diminished density that was 
not spontaneous, but resulted from the 
“battle with the slum.” 

The inhabitants of Richmond Borough 
(Staten Island) are all “suburbanites,” 
while Hoboken has no “suburban” popula- 
tion. 

By 1920 the anthropographic city will cer- 
tainly contain over 6.000.000 inhabitants. 
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NOTES ON BUSINESS AND 
INVESTMENTS 


Banking and Currency Reform 


Me: JOHN CLAFLIN, president of the 
New York State branch of the National 
Citizen’s League, hit the nail on the head 
last month when he declared it a mistake 
for people to believe that only bankers are 
concerned with the problem of reforming 
this country’s banking and currency system. 

He said, “the problem concerns every 
business man, every farmer, every wage- 
earner’”—and he might have added _inci- 
dentally ‘‘every investor.”” For, in the words 
of one commentator, “upon its right solu- 
tion depends the stability and safety of 
production and trade, the security of credit, 
the safety of wages and profit.”” As Presi- 
dent Taft has lately been urging, there is 
no legislation of any kind—tariff, railroad, 
corporation, or what not—that at all equals 
in importance that which will have to do 
with the codrdination of our banking ma- 
chinery. 

But the question is not yet ready for the 
law-makers and will not be for some time. 
Since last February bankers all over the 
country have been studying, and discussing 
in their conventions, the tentative plan out- 
lined by Chairman Aldrich of the National 
Monetary Commission, and for their part 
they are pretty generally in agreement on 
underlying principles, as well as on the man- 
ner in which these principles ought to be 
applied. Now, as Mr. Claflin says, the busi- 
ness men, the farmers, and the wage-earners 
are to be given the opportunity of having 
their say. That is what the National Citi- 
zens’ League is for—to get them interested 
as they should be. 

The task of that organization, which has 
branches in all of the various States and 
many of the leading cities, will be to collect 
and diffuse information on this all-important 
subject with a view to bringing the public 
mind to the right conclusions and thus to 
make sure that the right kind of laws will 
eventually be enacted. 

One of the most significant things about 
this particular reform movement is that it 
is not political in the sense that “political” 
is sometimes understood. That is, it is a 
movement in connection with which every- 
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“body realizes that the game of party politics 


ought not to be played. The question with 
which it is concerned affects more than any 
other that has been before the country in 
recent years the prosperity of the whole 
people. Thus, we find in all statements of 
the aims of the National Citizens’ League 
that it will conduct its work independent of 
political as well as of banking interests. It 
begins its campaign of education uncom- 
mitted to the “Aldrich,” or any other spe- 
cific plan, as a whole, although it recognizes 
that many valuable suggestions may be had 
from the Monetary Commission over which 
Mr. Aldrich presided for so long. 
Where the Investor’s Interest Lies 
A FUNDAMENTAL part of the plan pro- 
posed by Senator Aldrich is the Reserve 
Association of America. To the proposal of 
an association of that ‘kind the National 
Citizen’s League would give its support, pro- 
vided the institution’s control and manage- 
ment were such as to insure its representing, 
at all times, the interests of the nation at 
large, and it is not unlikely that the idea 
will be made the basis of whatever compre- 
hensive reform plan is ultimately adopted. 

Some of the proposed functions of the 
association may be referred to with the idea 
of showing wherein the investor, as well as 
the business man, is interested. It is pretty 
generally known to what extent the banks 
frequently follow the custom of lending their 
funds “on call’ in Wall Street when the 
demand for money elsewhere in the country 
is at low ebb; how a plentiful supply of funds 
placed in the hands of the large speculators 
in that way sometimes causes violent rises 
in the prices of securities; and how, when it 
becomes necessary for the banks to withdraw 
these funds to meet a sudden demand in 
trade and industry, a further unsettlement 
of the markets occurs, with security prices 
then moving downward about as rapidly as 
they had previously been advanced. 

All this, it is urged, would be impossible 
with an “elastic” currency—one which 
would automatically expand and contract in 
supply in direct proportion to the real de- 
mand for it. Such a currency it is proposed 
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to obtain by providing that the Reserve 
Association may buy from the banks the 
promissory notes and commercial paper of 
merchants, manufacturers, and others, to 
whom they have loaned money, and with 
these credit instruments of business as se- 
curity, together with 334 per cent. of gold 
or other lawful money, issue new currency 
for general circulation. The association 
would in time become the sole note issuing 
agency, and thus we should have a currency 
whose quantity would be governed entirely 
by the requirements of business and not by 
the price of government bonds as now. 
The amount in circulation would be working 
all the time to the maximum of efficiency. 
There would be no surplus to pile up in the 
big financial centers in dull times to’find em- 
ployment as best it might. On the other 
hand, ‘“‘money panics” like the one of 1907-8, 
for example, would be impossible, and all of 
the investment dangers entailed by such 
disturbances would, therefore, be removed. 


Wanted: Employment for Our Gold 


- if to furnish a timely and convincing 
argument for early banking reform, the 
National City Bank of New York in its Oc- 
tober review of United States securities and 
Government finance, called attention to this 
country’s enormous hoard of gold and to the 
fact that no means are provided for its use 
so as to insure the protection and stability 
which its size should give. 

Doubtless it will surprise a good many 
people to learn that the total stock of the 
metal including the reserves in the United 
States Treasury, is about $1,200,000,000, an 
amount, as the review points out, not before 
approached in the world’s history. The next 
greatest stock is about $640,000,000 in the 
Imperial Bank of Russia. The Bank of 
France in September held $630,000,000, while 
the Bank of England’s supply was only about 
$200,000,000, with that of the Bank of 
Germany only a little in excess of the latter 
figure. 

From what has already been said, it is 
clear that the note-issuing function of an 
institution like the Reserve Association of 
America would be possible only in the event 
of the association’s being made the central 
reservoir of the country’s gold reserves. That 
is exactly what is proposed. Under such an 
arrangement, the necessary proportion of 
this great hoard of. $1,200,000,000 would 
become available, as the supply of France is, 
for example, to play its part in converting 
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commercial credit into currency in accordance 
with the country’s needs. It would not then, 
as now, lie comparatively idle in times of 
money stringency, available only as security 
for gold certificates, rather than for a general 
circulating medium of exchange. 


“The ‘‘ Savings Habit ” 


| seems like a paradox to say that during 
the twelve months ended on June 7 last, the 
period during which so much talk was in- 
dulged in about the rising cost of living, the 
savings deposits of the people of this country 
increased by more than $142,000,000. Still 
the fact remains, as shown by the Comp- 
troller of Currency at Washington, whose 
department has just made public the statistics 
covering the condition, on the date men- ° 
tioned, of 635 mutual savings banks and 
1249 stock institutions. 

Analyzed a little bit more closely, however, 
the Comptroller’s figures readily disclose 
wherein the contradiction is only apparent. 
For example, between June, 1910, and June, 
1911, the number of savings-bank depositors 
increased from 9,142,908 to 9,597,185, while 
the total amount of money standing to their 
credit on the books of the banks increased 
from $4,070,486,247 to $4,212,583,598. The 
average Of individual deposits had fallen 
from $445.20 to $438.93. In other words, the 
larger aggregate deposits were brought about 
entirely through new accounts. More people 
had accumulated surpluses, but individually 
they were not as well off in this respect as’ 
they were a year ago. Here is how the sav- 
ings accounts have stood during the past ten 
years: 


NO. OF Es AGGREGATE _ bale 
YEAR BANKS DEPOSITORS DEPOSITS AVERAGE 
I9II 1,884 9,597,185 $4,212,583,598 $438.93 
1910 1,759 9,142,908  4,070,486,247 445.20 
1909 1,703 8,831,863 3,713,405,710 420.45 
1908 1,453 8,705,848 3,660,553,945 420.47 
1907 1,415 8,588,811 — 3,690,078,945 429.64 
1906 1,319 8,027,192  3,482,137,198 433-79 
1905 1,237 7,696,229 3,261,236,119 423.74 
1904 1,157 7,305,443  3,060,178,611 418.89 
1903 1,078 7,035,228  2,935,204,845 417.21 
1902 1,036 6,666,672 2,750,177,290 412.53 


That is not such a bad record, after all. 
It might be “respectfully referred” to some 
of those folks who are continually hinting at 
the neglect of the “savings habit” of this 
country, and pointing to France as the model 
of the world in that regard. And if there be 
added to these savings deposits the absorp- - 
tion by individual investors of the-new issues - 
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of various kinds of stocks and bonds, which 
it is quite safe to say have averaged close to 
three-quarters of a billion a year during the 
decade, the result is one over which there is 
some excuse for becoming patriotic. 


Where the Habit Is Indulged in 
Most 


ONSIDERING the returns of the coun- 
try’s savings deposits geographically, it 
is found that during the year there were sub- 
stantial increases in every section save the 
Middle West, which showed a decrease of $17,- 
640,000. Out on the Pacific Coast, that won- 
derful part of the United States which has 
been developing so rapidly that one wonders 
a little bit at the people there stopping long 
enough to take thought of the always. possi- 
ble “rainy day,” deposits increased $28,000,- 
ooo—from $365,840,865 in 1910 to $393,894,- 
543- But an extraordinary increase in the 
number of depositors in that section served 
to bring down the average of individual de- 
posits from $733 to$500. In 1910 the Pacific 
States reported less than half a million peo- 
ple with savings bank accounts. This year 
they boast of 786,816. Aggregate deposits in 
other sections compare as follows: 


IQII 1910 © 
New England. .. . .$1,372,883,365 $1,325,769,145 
Eastern.......... 1,981,013,057 1,919,393,102 


Southern......... 93,014,689 70,267,061 
Middle West...... 358,699,656 376,240,410 
Western.......... 13,078,285 12,975,664 
Pacific........... 393,894,543 365,840,865 


Of these various subdivisions, the Middle 
Western States lead all the rest in the number 
of savings institutions. There are 816 report- 
ing to the Comptroller from Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa, 
compared with 421 reporting from New Eng- 
land, 242 from the Eastern States, 197 from 
the Southern States, 154 from the Pacific, and 
54 from the Western States. One can readily 
imagine people in New York City and Brook- 
lyn, whose savings banks hold nearly one- 
third of the aggregate deposits of the country 
—in Boston, Albany, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Baltimore,Cleveland, Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, and San Francisco, the 
other big centers of savings deposits—asking 
how their neighbors in so many of the other 
States can possibly get along with so few such 
institutions at hand. The inadequacy of the 
number in some places is indicated by the 
fact that there are no less than eighteen 
States possessing fewer ‘than ten savings 
banks, five with only two, and several with 


but one each. Indeed there are a few that 
have no savings banks at all. It is the filling 
of this void that affords one of the many 
excuses for the existence of the Postal Sav- 
ings Banks. How well those institutions are 
fulfilling their mission in this respect will be 
impossible to say until more complete returns 
from them become available. At last account 
they had received aggregate deposits some- 
what in excess of $2,000,00o—a satisfactory 
showing considering the comparatively short 
time the system has been in working order. 


Is the Time Ripe for Investment? 


[It has long been the habit of those who 

want to sell bonds to keep their eyes on the 
savings banks and insurance companies to 
see what attitude they take toward the 
market for securities. Such institutions are 
masters in the science of investment. They 
observe financial affairs closely at all times, 
have at their finger tips a great mass of experi- 
ence to guide them in making their selections, 
and generally are quick to take advantage of 
prices that look attractive. Of course, they 
are seldom, if ever, entirely “out of the 
market”’ as the bankers say, but during the 
last few months they have not been buying 
bonds to such an extent as to furnish the 
dealers with a great deal of encouragement. 
Observers say that now, however, they are 
beginning to “nibble” and that this is one of 
the signs of a brightening outlook for the 
investment market. 

One reason for the more favorable attitude 
of the savings banks in this respect is, of 
course, the strengthening of their position as 
a whole in the matter of deposits as shown by 
the Comptroller of Currency’s report. Those 
in charge of these institutions feel, in other 
words, that the time has about arrived when 
they can begin to seek for the profitable 
employment of a part of those deposits. 

Prudent individual investors might find it 
to their advantage to take the hint from the 
big institutions in times like the present, not 
only with a view to being able to enter the 
market before all of the bargains are gone, 
but also to determine what are the safest 
securities to buy. 


Market Prices 


A usual, after every severe decline in the 
prices of investment securities such as 
the one which culminated late in September, 
the bond market is being pointed to as an 
example of steadiness. 
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How many people there are who profit by 
the comparisons which it is always possible 
to make at such times between bonds and 
stocks, especially those issues which are 
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PRICE SEP- HIGH DECLINE 
BONDS TEMBER SINCE PER 
29 JANI $1000 
Atchison Adjustment 4’s.... 9114 921% $10.00 
St. Paul Debenture 4's ; 92 934g —s:i11..25 
Big Four General 4’s....... 92144 95 27.50 


actively traded in in the public market, it is 
impossible to estimate. Undoubtedly their 
number is large, for itis not recorded that 
the market ever passed through an extended 
period of falling prices without scores of 
inexperienced investors in shares taking 
fright at little more than the daily records 
of quotations, and finally disposing of their 
holdings at or near the lowest points of 
the decline. Some are made distrustful 
of securities in general. Others turn even- 
tually to bonds as the more stable things 
to own, even though these may reduce the 
annual income by one or two per cent. 

Of course, there is another side to the pic- 
ture where the experienced investor in high- 
grade stocks is the central figure. He under- 
stands that in such a market the quotations 
recorded on the “tape” are, for the most 
part at least, to be interpreted otherwise 
than as measuring changes in underlying 
values from day to day or from week to week. 
Therefore, he sees no cause to worry—he 
collects his dividends when they fall due, and 
tells you confidently that prices will go up 
again sometime. He may even invest more 
money at the lower prices. 

But there are a good many people who 
from temperament alone are unable to ac- 
quire experience of that sort. For such there 
is no gainsaying the fact that listed stocks, 
no matter how good they may be intrinsically, 
are not desirable investments. As between 
the man who buys stocks in that category 
and the man who buys good bonds, the rela- 
tive stability of the latter’s investment 
position in times of unsettled markets is 
shown by the following table: 


PRICE SEP- HIGH DECLINE 


STOCKS TEMBER SINCE PER 

29 JANI $1000 
Atchison common.......... 99 11654 $176.25 
PORRSVIVANIA 5.0.66 06 sg eee os 11834 1301g 113.75 
southern Pactiic........5.. 104% 1263g 218.75 
Union Pacific common...... 15314 1923g 388.75 
Northern Pacific........... 11034 137% 271.25 
Great Northern............ 119 140 210.00 
Louisville & Nashville...... 13614 15614 200.00 
Lehigh Valley. ...6....0. 6. I5r 181g 301.25 
Delaware & Hudson........ 15914 174% 153-75 


’ Chicago Northwestern Com. 13814 1504 123.75 
Average decline per $1000........ $215.75 


Colo. & Southern First 4’s.. 95 534 97144 —- 20.00 
Gt. Nor.-C. B. & Q. Col. 4's 9574 98 22.50 
N. Y. Central Debenture 4’s 9234 9414 17.50 
N. & W. Divisional & First 4’s 9235 94 16.25 
So. Pacific-San Francisco Ter- 


POINRE BBO no ec ok ees 905g 931g 25.00 
a Short Line Refunding 
PE OEE 92/4 2 95 25.00 
We. Central First 4’s...... 9314 935% 3.75 
Average decline per $1,000........ $17.88 


The figures indicate for stocks an average 
decline from the high prices of the year 
twelve times as great as the average decline 
in bonds for each $1000 invested. At the 
September prices the average yield on the ten 
stocks mentioned was about 5.80 per cent., and 
on the bonds it was about 4.50 percent. The 
difference of more than 134 per cent. sacri- 
ficed.by the purchaser of the latter kind of 
securities might be called the “price current” 
for increased safety and stability of market 
value. 

It is not to be assumed, of course, that the 
so-called “standard” issues of bonds, of 
which those named in the table are fairly 
typical, are the only kinds of securities whose 
market is little affected by temporary influ- 
ences. Mortgages, for example, possess the 
characteristic of stability to a greater degree 
than any other form of investment; municipal 
bonds, with some exceptions, are scarcely less 
satisfactory in this respect; unlisted public 
service corporation bonds have an excellent 
market record; and it is even asserted by 
authorities that the good dividend-paying 
public utility stocks experienced less than a 
two per cent. decline in the recent slump. To 
these might be added certain of the best issues 
of unlisted industrial preferred stocks, and 
from such a selection it would be possible to 
pick for the conservative buyer, as a well- 
diversified investment for permanent in- 
come, securities that would stand on their 
own merits and with market prices never 
varying to the extent of throwing the investor 
into a state of alarm. Securities like these are 
not readily convertible into cash under all 
circumstances, but other merits which they 
possess will be found to outweigh that con- 
sideration in the cases of at least six investors 
out of every ten. 
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THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 
IN HISTORY’ 


Tue Story Totp 


HERE are two outstanding features in the 
book on the Spanish-American War, by Rear- 
Admiral French E. Chadwick, U. S. N., retired. 
One is the evidence that we are already so far away 
from the war that one of the strongest partisans in 
the unfortunate Sampson-Schley controversy can 
write an exhaustive history of that conflict without 
dragging in any phase of the dispute; and the other 
is that, although the author is a naval man, he 
does not hesitate to criticize the army attitude 
toward the method of prosecuting hostilities at 
several stages of the war. This criticism deals 
with the manner of subjecting the soldiers in Cuba 
to certain hardships in marching, with the failure 
to provide the men after debarking with tobacco, 
and with bringing a large part of the army into 
position for the battle of San Juan, by one very 
rough and narrow road; and with many other de- 
tails of operations during the Santiago campaign. 

Nowhere has a more serious charge been brought 
against the conduct of the land operations than 
that made by Admiral Chadwick in Chapter ITI, 
Volume II, when he aims to show that but for an in- 
explicable exhibition of obtuseness on the part of the 
United States army the land battle at Santiago 
might have been avoided and th@tives lost in the 
engagement of San Juan and the subsequent fight- 
ing might have been saved. The responsibility for 
the killed and wounded in the battle of San Juan 
the naval authority lays at the door of the military 
authorities who, he believes, failed to understand 
the relation of the American fleet off the harbor to 
the movement projected against Santiago by way 
of the El Pozo road and San Juan Hill. If they had 
known the ability of the fleet’s guns to render un- 
tenable the position of the Spaniards in the San 
Juan Hill region, the latter could not have held a 
position there and the opposition to the advance 
of the American troops would have been difficult to 
make, through a want of proper terrain for defence. 
Admiral Chadwick's vigorous words on this point 
leave no room to doubt that he believes a terrible 
mistake was made by Shafter’s army in not taking 
advantage of the proximity of the fleet and that 
the lives so gallantly given for the great Republic 
on July 1, 1898, were sacrificed upon the altar of ig- 
norance. On page 57 of the second volume, 
Admiral Chadwick says: 

“It would have been impossible to hold in posi- 
tion a force occupying such an extent of ground as 
would have been necessary for the utilization of, 
say, nine thousand men, only two and a half miles 
from the sea occupied by a fleet in which there were 
over one hundred guns which could have been 
brought to bear upon the position... . Moreover, 
it may be said that had the admiral [Sampson] been 
informed of the situation before the battle to come 
later, these guns could have been used against the 
Spanish position on San Juan Hill... and the 
situation made untenable. Had this been done, 
it is probable that no action would have taken 
place outside of Santiago and that the Spanish 
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troops would have become so demoralized that 
the American troops could have entered the city 
at once with little or no difficulty.” 

From June 27 the Spaniards had been busy 
throwing up the entrenchments on the San Juan 
elevations from which was to come the murderous 
fire that was to send so many Americans to their 
death on July 1. Yet day and night from the easy 
distance of eight thousand yards, between four 
and five miles, half a hundred guns could have 
dropped a continuous shower of shell upon the 
position, making it absolutely untenable. It was 
impossible for Sampson to know of these possibili- 
ties latent in his guns to stop the war then and 
there without information from the general com- 
manding the land forces, and the author kindly 
suggests that the possibility of such accuracy in 
long-range firing had not occurred to the land 
commander. Though Admiral Chadwick blames 
the system of army administration then existing 
for this lack of coérdination between the army and 
the navy, and especially ascribes it to the want of 
a general staff system in both the army and the 
navy departments, still the general reader may have 
the unpleasant feeling that the science of ballistics 
had reached a degree of development that did not 
call for a general staff to make apparent the range 
of the modern ship’s guns or to suggest their adapt- 
ability to the necessities of the invading forces. 

Not only here was an opportunity lost to end the 
war without the loss of life that eventually oc- 
curred. Admiral Chadwick feels that in the plan 
of Admiral Sampson to make an immediate attack 
upon Havana with the fleet at the opening of the 
war lay an easy way to give the United States so 
commanding a position in Cuba as to make further 
resistance futile if not ridiculous. If the army 
failed to make use of the navy’s guns to keep the 
Spaniards away from San Juan Hill, the author 
holds the Navy Department remiss this time for 
having interposed an objection to attacking Ha- 
vana, that was wholly unjustified either from a mil- 
itary ora humanitarian viewpoint. Sampson had 
shown that the guns of the fleet could be trained 
upon the city in such a way as to make its sur- 
render certain; but the Navy Department put a 
veto upon this plan through a communication sent 
to Admiral Sampson on July 6, 1898, by Secretary 
of the Navy Long who gave two reasons why such 
an attack should not be made, the first of which 
was thus phrased: ‘“‘There may be no United 
States troops to occupy any captured stronghold, 
or to protect from riot and arson until after the 
dry season begins about the first of October.” 


In several other places in these two volumes the . 


author refers to certain communications of Span- 
ish officials as “‘amazing.’”” One wonders how 
Admiral Chadwick would like to qualify the above 
reason if he felt as free to do so as in the case of the 
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Spanish dispatches. However, he does call the 
reason ‘‘invalid,” on the ground that ‘no com- 
mander can allow himself to forego a great and 
decisive military success such as the capture of 
Havana would have been for fear of ‘riot and ar- 
son’ within. Strasburg and Paris were bom- 
barded nearly a generation before in the Franco- 
Prussian war without reference to the destruction 
whether of life or property.” But turning from 
historical analogies, the author finds such an attack 
would have been warranted by the speedier end it 
would have put to the war and by the lessening of 
the casualties of battle, ‘‘the truly humane thing 
being,”’ he says, ‘‘to do that 
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tana, and with nothing which could be called 
shelter, must be laid much of the suffering and 
death in the Santiago army.” Of the special war 
appropriation much had been used in preparation 
by the ordnance and engineer and signal-service 
departments, and, to the author,“ provision for the 
healthful support of men who might be called into 
service and who were to use the guns, projectiles, 
and powder which it was ruled could be bought 
a seem as vital an element of defense as these 
atter.”’ 

Admiral Chadwick is singularly well equipped 
for writing of the Spanish War. He was captain 
of the United States ar- 
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at all risks which will cer- 
tainly bring an early end 
to hostilities.” 
Extraordinary ineptitude 
was shown by the Span- 
ish authorities in their 
management of the war, 
but after reading Ad- 
miral Chadwick’s analy- 
sis of the treatment by the 
administration in Wash- 
ington of the fifty-million- 
dollar appropriation for 
national defense, one is: in- 
clined to believe that noth- 
ing done or left undone by 
the Spaniards could have 
‘ exceeded. the blind fatuity 
that had prevented the 
quartermaster, commissary, 
and medical departments 
up to April 23, 1898, from 
going outside their ordi- 
nary routine and from prof- 
iting, as they should have 
profited, from the liberality 
of the American people. 
Even at this remove of 
time, Admiral Chadwick is 








mored cruiser New York, 
the flagship of Rear 
Admiral Sampson, com- 
mander-in-chief of the 
North Atlantic Squadron 
during the Spanish War, 
and at the same time the 
admiral’s chief of staff. He 
had also sat as a member 
of. the Court of Inquiry 
that investigated at Ha- 
vana, just before the open- 
ing of the war, the sinking 
of the battleship Maine. 
While his close and cordial 
relations with the admiral 
make it natural that he 
should be tempted to dwell 
with some emphasis upon 
the abilities of his superior 
he is able to do so without 
reopening any of the phases 
of the naval controversy 
that raged so bitterly on 
the conclusion of peace. 
The first volume begins 
abruptly but agreeably 
with the movements of the 
North Atlantic Squadron 
a few weeks before the 








stirred deeply by such a 
legal construction as that 
which started that multi- 
tude of brave American 
soldiers toward the grave, 
victims of typhoid and 
other fevers and of the want of proper medical 
attention, and he writes thus strongly of that mis- 
take: ‘‘Such too frequently is the lawyer in adminis- 
tration. It is difficult to understand an interpreta- 
tion which could separate shelter,clothing, food, and 
medicine from the gun as part of the preparation for 
defense. To this unwise decision which sent troops 
to the tropics in the heavy clothing worn in Mon- 


itative account 


ADMIRAL FRENCH E. CHADWICK 
(A gallant participant in the Spanish-American War 
who has written the most complete and author- 


war, and the history ends 
with the conclusion of the 
treaty of peace. 

In many respects this is 
the best history of the Span- 
ish War yet written. The author prepared him- 
self for the task by extensive study of the diplo- 
matic relations between the United States and 
Spain, the fruit of these researches having appeared 
two years ago in a volume of more than six hundred 
pages, the purpose of that book being to afford a 
preliminary chapter to the history of the war as it 
now comes from the press. 


of the struggle) 



































THE NEW BOOKS 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


"THE English translation of Federico Garlanda’s 

book ‘‘The New Italy’! appears at a very 
auspicious moment. Signor Garlanda, who is a 
professor in the Royal University at Rome, paid 
a visit to the United States some years ago. Upon 
his return he began the publication of a series of 
articles severely criticizing the administrative 
methods of the Italian Government, and calling 
attention to the present unsatisfactory conditions 
in the kingdom for which the government is, he 
claims, largely responsible. So frank and un- 
complimentary were many of these comments, 
that the author could not get a publisher for them 
until he hit upon the device of claiming that he 
was merely the translator of this series of ‘‘ Letters 
of a Yankee,” written from home to his friends in 
America. Under this guise he secured the pub- 
lication of the book. Mr. Garlanda reviews Italian 
history and shows how, in his opinion, the govern- 
ment has made a number of fatal errors, chief 
among which are centralization and bureaucracy. 
The Italian fiscal system, he says, is all wrong,— 
especially taxation. [ducation and art are ona 
false basis. The courts are dominated by a “false 
sentimentalism.’”’ Literature and the press are 
unprogressive, and the efficiency of the army is 
largely on paper. To be sure, he does not spare 
some American habits and customs, slyly and by 
indirection indicating their weak points. Italian 
family life, he insists, is the best part of the Italian 
nation. It is ‘‘one of the most healthy and firmly 
constituted in the world.’”’ The translation of 
this volume is by M. E. Wood. 

It was to be expected that in such a study of 
“The Soul of the Far East,’’2 as Professor Percival 
Lowell would write, the first point presented 
would be the differences between the Oriental and 
Occidental systems of life and living. To the 
mind’s eye the country of the Orient, says Pro- 
fessor Lowell, ‘“‘is one huge, comical antithesis of 
our own.”’ Indeed, he goes on to point out, to one 
anxious of conforming to the manners and cus- 
toms of the country, ‘‘the only road to right lies in 
following unswervingly that course which his in- 
herited instincts assure him to be wrong.’’ And 
yet, ‘‘these people are human beings.”” Keeping 
these two facts in mind, the humanity and the 
difference of the Asiatic, we have the key to the 
strange ideas, customs, and habits of Oriental 
peoples as they are shown in their religious observ- 
ances, their literature, art, language, and family 
life. Dr. Lowell’s book ‘‘The Soul of the Far 
East’’ is illustrated. 

Quite a different book on the Fast is ‘Surface 
Japan, Short Notes of a Swift Survey,” * by Don C. 
Seitz. This book, finely illustrated in color, is a 
graphically, sympathetically written, account of 
a journey recently made by Mr. Seitz through 
Japan. His impressions may be summed up in 
the last sentence of the book, “I saw simply a 
smiling country, full of amiable, orderly people 


1The New Italy. By Federico Garlanda. Translated 


by M. E. Wood. Putnam. 406 pp. $2. 

?The Soul of the Far East. By Percival Lowell. The 
Macmillan Company. 226 pp., ill. $1.60. 

’Surface Japan. By Don ©. Seitz. Harper & Brothers. 
158 pp., ill. $1.60. 
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striving to gain not the mastery but the esteem of 
mankind, and wishing only to stand foursquare to 
all the winds that blow!” 

The story of the mountain scaling experiences of 
Miss Annie S. Peck, probably the most successful 
woman climber in the world, now appears in book 
form under the title ‘A Search for the Apex of 
America.’’* Miss Peck tells of her experiences and 
achievements in Peru and Bolivia, and of her 
ascent of Mt. Huascaran, ‘‘with some observa- 
tions on the country and people below.” The 
volume is illustrated from photographs taken by 
the author. Miss Peck writes in a pleasing, 
interesting way, and her book is the story of the 
adventures of a plucky, persevering woman. It 
is well worth reading. 

It has been said that the Near East has been 
the seat and the reason for more wars than any 
other section of the habitable globe. This fact— 
for it is a fact—is the theme upon which Mr. H. 
Charles Woods has written his book ‘‘The Danger 
Zone of Europe.’’> In this zone Turkey and the 
Balkans, the latter including Greece, have been on 
the verge of open war for years and actually in a 
state of internal war for even a longer period. For 
many reasons, political, economic, racial, religious, 
this region will perhaps always remain a source of 
danger to the peace of the world. Mr. Woods, 
who recently returned from two extended tours 
through Southeastern Europe, made since the 
advent of the constitutional régime in Turkey, 
points out these reasons and considers, among 
other topics, the Young Turk government, the 
Turkish army, the Albanian, Armenian, and Cre- 
tan questions, Bulgarian relations to the Porte, 
and the probable future of Servia, Montenegro, and 
Bosnia. The volume is illustrated with many 
views and portraits, chiefly of the statesmen and 
politicians who have been instrumental in bring- 
ing about recent changes in the Near East. 

A new volume in the series of hunters’ narra- 
tives, for which the house of Scribner is dis- 
tinguished, is Charles Sheldon’s account of his 
explorations for wild sheep in ‘‘The Wilderness of 
the Upper Yukon.’’® Mr. Sheldon tells us that 
nearly all the mountains on which he hunted, with 
the exception of Plateau Mountain and those near 
Watson River, were untrodden by the foot of white 
man or Indian. In this primeval wilderness the 
sheep had been practically undisturbed. Mr. Shel- 
don was compelled, therefore, to make actual 
explorations in pursuit of his quest. His book 
naturally contains descriptions of the country that 
he traversed, and so it has developed into some- 
thing much more important than a hunting story. 
The volume is well supplied with photographic 
illustrations. 

A new book of travel by the author of “A 
Vagabond Journey Around the World,” Harry A. 
Franck, describes ‘‘Four Months Afoot in Spain.”’? 
This young American globe trotter recently 





4A Search for the Apex of America. By Annie S. Peck. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 370 ~~ 3.50. 

5The Danger Zone of ane. By H. Charles Woods. 
Little, Brown & Co., 328 pp. ll. $3.50. 

‘The Wilderness of the Upper Yukon. By Charles 
Sheldon. Scribner's. 354 pp., ill. $3. 

7Four Months Afoot in Spain. By Harry A. Franck. 
Century Company. 370 pp.. ill. $2. 
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covered a thousand miles of the Iberian Peninsula 
on foot, and twice that distance by third-class rail. 
It is with the purpose of recording some of the new 
facts and impressions which were brought to his 
mind that this volume has been written, and also 
with the idea of answering the question ‘‘often put 
to me since my return: how can a man make such 
a journey on $172?” Mr. Franck has a sense of 
humor and humanity, and his experiences as re- 
lated make up an interesting story. The volume 
is illustrated chiefly from photographs, new and 
good, taken by the author himself. 

Another book of impressions of travel in Spain 
under the general title ‘Spanish Sketches”! has 
been put together with some fine color illustra- 
tions by Edward Penfield. The text comple- 
ments the illustrations, and is written easily in an 
almost conversational tone. 

A very readable volume on the ‘‘lure of Mexico 
has been made by Wallace Gillpatrick, out of a 
series of sketches contributed by him some years 
or so ago to the Mexican Herald, under the title 
“The Man Who Likes Mexico.”? A casual trip 
to the country south of the Rio Grande for busi- 
ness purposes was stretched out into nearly six 
years of travel and adventure. Mr. Gillpatrick 
takes the Mexican people at their face value and 
looks for the bright rather than the dark things 
about them. He finds a good deal more that is 
sunny in the people, as well as in the climate, than 
most Americans who have written on our neigh- 
boring republic. Excellent illustrations add to the 
attractiveness of the volume. 

A book, chiefly of antiquarian interest, but fur- 
nishing an excellent study in the development of 
travel as a means of education, is Mr. E. S. Bates’ 
“Touring in 1600,’’? “an anecdotal and hitherto 
unprinted account of European travel in Eliza- 
bethan times with comments on the ‘grand tour,’ 
inns, highwaymen, sea travel, piccaros, and all 
circumstances of this picturesque period,’’—and 
with some entertaining illustrations reproduced 
from old prints. 

The “Labrador Journal’”* of Captain Cart- 
wright, dealing with the experiences of that pioneer 
settler for sixteen years, beginning with 1770, has 
been edited by Dr. C. W. Townsend. There are 
many illustrations and an introduction by Dr. 
Grenfell. 

The study of ‘A Voyage to the Arctic in the 
Whaler Aurora,” > by David Moore Lindsay, con- 
tains an account of the search for the Greely 
expedition in which the Aurora participated. Seal 
and whale fishing are described, and there are some 
graphic pictures. 


BIOGRAPHY AND RECOLLECTIONS 


During the past summer, the American people, 
without regard to sectarian opinions, have joined 
in spirit in the celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Cardinal Gibbons’ assumption of 
the Red Hat. In the seventy-seventh year of his 
age, and the fiftieth of his priesthood, the Cardinal 
is one of the eminent public men of America. It 
is therefore fitting that there should appear, at this 
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time, the published story of his life. The biog- 
raphy, by Dr. Allen S. Will, is a comprehensive 
story.® The account of Cardinal Gibbon’s life from 
the date of his birth in Baltimore, July 23, 1834, 
up to the official celebration in that city during 
the summer, presents a very human, active, broad- 
minded personality of exalted ideals, shrewd, 
practical insight into life, and robust American 
patriotism. Dr. Will’s volume is illustrated with 
portraits and other pictures. 

One of the fascinating ‘“‘by products” of Pro- 
fessor Guglielmo Ferrero’s study of Roman history, 
the chief result of which we saw several years ago 
in his monumental work “The Greatness and De- 
cline of Rome,”’ is a recently issued volume on 
“The Women of the Cesars.”? Picking out the 
most dramatic period in Roman history, Dr. 
Ferrero, who is personally probably the most dis- 
tinguished of living historians, considered. in his 
vivid, scholarly way, the lives, aims, ambitions, 
and achievements of those imperial ladies who con- 
tributed so much to the history of Rome. The 
general status of women in ancient Rome and the 
attitude of the Romans toward marriage is first 
considered. Then there are chapters on Livia and 
Julia, on the daughters of Agrippa, on Tiberius and 
Agrippa, on the sisters of Caligula and the marriage 
of Messalina, and on Agrippa, the mother of Nero. 
An excellent picture of the domestic life and the 
family customs of the Romans is given by this 
volume, which is illustrated by reproductions of old 
paintings, statues, and coins, as well as some 
drawings by André Castaigne. 

It was to be expected that before long Mr. 
James Huneker, in his brilliant literary journey 
through the history of music, would reach Franz 
Liszt.8 There is, of course, an immense amount of 
material in Liszt’s life for such a biographical 
sketch as Mr. Huneker knows so well how to write. 
The real and the legendary Liszt, his art and his 
character, his frailties and his genius, even his 
favorite pupils are the themes of chapters. There 
are a number of exceedingly interesting illustra- 
tions, most of them, if we mistake not, entirely 
new to print. 

A most readable book of reminiscences is Mr. 
William C. Hudson’s “ Random Recollections of an 
Old Political Reporter.’’® Mr. Hudson’s forty- 
four years’ experience as a staff writer on political 
subjects for the Brooklyn Daily Eagle qualifies him 
to write with a sure touch on the political history 
of his time. However, the author’s purpose is not 
merely to write a politica! history in the accepted 
and conventional form, since there are others who 
can do that as well as he. But Mr. Hudson 
has himself been an active participant in some 
of the most important developments of party 
politics during the past thirty years. When 
he recalls the personalities and events associated 
with the career of Grover Cleveland, he writes as 
from ‘“‘the inside.’”” His book is a very real and 
vital contribution to the history of his time. 

It happens that another book of recollections” 
published this autumn covers almost identically 
the same period as that covered by Mr. Hudson’s 
memories of an ‘‘Old Political Reporter.” Colonel 
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W. H. Crook, who has been in continuous service 
at the White House for forty-six years, has related 
the home life of our Presidents from Lincoln to 
Roosevelt. This is a side of the White House life 
that has received slight attention in literature, yet 
it has a fascinating interest for all Americans. 
Colonel Crook is not concerned so much with the 
political or public aspects of the Presidential ca- 
reers on which he touches, but it is his desire rather 
to give, in his unpretentious book, some clue to 
the personal and intimate relations of the Presi- 
dents in their family life. Colonel Crook began as 
the bodyguard of President Lincoln. Naturally 
the most interesting anecdotal material of the 
volume is contained in the chapter devoted to 
Lincoln. Colonel Crook’s relations with each 
succeeding administration have enabled him to 
portray the social life of the Presidents and their 
families in a strikingly realistic way. 

One of the most useful and suggestive biographies 
of the year is that of J. L. M. Curry, the Southern 
educational statesman, written by President Edwin 
A. Alderman and Armistead C. Gordon.! It seems 
that Dr. Curry left a great mass of unpublished 
papers, journals, and correspondence, and the task 
of his biographers has been largely one of selection 
from this abundant material. Dr. Curry is re- 
membered at the North chiefly because of his im- 
portant service as general agent of the Peabody 
fund, and for his important work throughout the 
South in the interest of education. He was 
American Minister to Spain in President Cleve- 
land’s first administration, and was the author of 
numerous political writings and official reports. 
During the last twenty years of his life he fre- 
quently addressed the legislatures of the Southern 
States on the subject of education. The change 
that has come about in his lifetime is indicated by 
the fact that when Dr. Curry began his campaign 
for the public schools in 1881, the total school 
revenue of the South amounted to only $6,000,000, 
whereas in the year 1910 the expenditure ap- 
proximated $38,000,000. The change in public 
sentiment that has worked this transformation is 
due in no small degree to the zealous and intelli- 
gent efforts of Dr. Curry. 

In the Iowa Biographical Series, edited by 
B. F. Shambaugh, Louis Pelzer contributes a life 
of Henry Dodge,? Governor of the original Terri- 
tory of Wisconsin (which embraced the country 
that was subsequently erected into the Territory 
of Iowa) and in later life United States Senator 
from the State of Wisconsin. Henry Dodge lived 
the life of the typical pioneer of his time, having 
been born at Vincennes, Ind., in 1782, passing his 
youth and early manhoodin Missouri, commanding 
the Mounted Rangers in the incessant frontier 
warfare with the Indians, exploiting lead mines of 
Missouri, Illinois, and Michigan Territory, and 
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later becoming one of the founders of a substantial 
American commonwealth. 


THE AMERICAN DRAMA 


Although the literary critic “contents himself 
in the belief that there is no American drama, and 
never has been,’’ Mr. Montrose J. Moses has 
written a volume designed to meet ‘‘a want which 
some day will be felt.’’ Because ‘the American 
drama is a fact, because it has a body whatever the 
value of its spirit,” Mr. Moses has attempted to 
emphasize “ the individual contributions to the idea 
of an American drama, to summarize the striking 
qualities of dramatists who are original in position, 
to enumerate the social and economic causes 
affecting the theater, and through the theater, 
limiting the dramatist’s work.” The volume is 
illustrated with portraits.* 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


The fifth edition of ‘‘Wer Ist’s,’’ the German 
‘‘Who’s Who,”’ the issue for I911, comes to us 
from the press of H. A. Ludwig Dagener, Leipsic. 
It is much enlarged and improved over preceding 
editions, containing in all more than 1700 pages. 

The proceedings‘ in full of the International 
Congress (held at Washington, December 15-17, 
1910), by the American Society for the Judicial 
Settlement of International Disputes, have been 
brought out in neat book form. All the speeches 
are reported. There is an appendix and an index. 

It is not the practice of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
to publish in this department notices of technical 
law books, but we gladly make an exception in the 
case of the ‘‘Index-Digest of the Reports and 
Rulings of the Interstate Commerce Commission,’’5 
by A. B. Van Buren, of the Wilmington, N. C., Bar. 
There is ample reason for exception, since this 
work is not merely a handbook for the use of 
lawyers, but is intended to meet the requirements 
of railroad officials and of shippers. Under the 
enlarged powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, resulting from the passage of the Hep- 
burn bill in 1906, the decisions of the commission 
are of even greater importance than formerly. 
Mr. Van Buren has made a simple and orderly 
arrangement of the points involved in the various 
decisions, with cross references to every case in- 
volving the same principles. Supplements to the 
original volume, published from time to time, 
bring the material well up to date. The last 
supplement issued bears the date of October 1, 
1911. The book has been commended, not only 
by attorneys and railroad officials, but by business 
men who have had occasion to make use of it as a 
manual of information for shippers. 
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NEW WAY TO CATCH A CROOK 
HOW DETECTIVE WILLIAM J. BURNS USES 


MAGNIFIED SOUND TO 


SECURE EVIDENCE 


By W. W. GRIFFITH 


@ FEW years ago, when the possi- 
6 bilities of sound- magnifying 
i were first realized, one of its 
many fields of usefulness 
seemed to call for the produc- 
tion of a little innocent-looking 
instrument which, when perfected, inspired the 
remark, “Well, there are a lot of people who, 
if they are wise, will use the deaf and dumb 
language when that’s around.” 

And there are quite a few gentlemen with 
elastic morals when “easy money” was handy, 
‘who, if they had heard this remark, noted it, 
and kept a strict surveillance always on how 
they talked and when they talked (rather a 
difficult thing to do, by the way), would have 
had a much better chance for their liberty, and 
given the Law a much slimmer chance of secur- 
ing sncriminating evidence against them than 
now. 

For there is no better evidence in the world 
than a man’s own voice discussing in all its 
details a criminal act to which he has been 
a party, and which is overheard in the next 
room or even farther away by witnesses who 
are perfectly familiar with his voice, and by 
a stenographer who records every word 
spoken. 

And this is just what many detectives, in- 
cluding William J. Burns, have done with the 
little dictograph. 

Probably the first time that it was used by a 
detective was in connection with the Illinois 
Central Graft case, and in his own language, 
“Tt was so easy it was really jaughable.” The 
grafters had their tracks wonderfully well 
covered, and this was evidenced by the fact 
that almost every conceivable bait had been 
set for them without result. 

The detective in charge of the case made up 
his mind, perhaps as much by instinct as any- 
thing else, that two certain men were involved 
to some extent, even if not criminally, so he 
invited them to a certain room for a little chat, 
and concealed in that room there was a dicto- 
graph connected up by wires to the room 
adjoining. 

After a few moments’ preliminary talk the 
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detective made a “bluff’—and it was 4 
“pluff’—for he had nothing concrete of any 
kind on either of them, but told them that he 
had and that it would be a great deal easier for 
them in the end if they “came through” with 
the information. He then immediately ex- 
cused himself to get, as he said, “proofs to 
show,” walked into the next room, shut the 


door, and picked up the dictograph receiver. 


This is what he heard: 

“How much do you think he knows?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Well, ’m inclined to think he does.” 

“Nonsense.” 

“Well, it may be nonsense, but from his 
attitude, I’m afraid he’s wise enough to make 
it mighty shaky for us.” 

“Tt’s impossible, 1 tell you, and T’ll show you 


And he proceeded to “show” his co-worker 
about every source of information that was 
required in order to build up an air-tight case 
against every one of the grafting crowd. 

When the Ohio Manufacturers’ Association, 
refusing to pay graft to the House and Senate 
of the State of Ohio, found that they were 
being unjustly discriminated against, they called 
in William J. Burns and “turned him loose.” 

Thereupon Detectives Harrison, Barry and 
Bailey of the Burns Agency temporarily be- 
came lobbyists, took cozy but adequate quar: 
ters at the Chittenden Hotel, Columbus, and 
furnished them with the finest of liquors and 
cigars, also a dictograph under the lounge with 
a court stenographer at the other end of the wire. 

Word was then sent out through the proper 
channels that Harrison was purchasing votes 
in the interest of the Whittemore Insurance 
Bill and as Harrison says “You'd have had to 
bar the doors to keep them out.” 

They drank, they smoked, they talked; they 
talked about themselves, about the amounts of 
money they were accepting at the time, and the 
court stenographer via the little hidden “listen- 
er” got it all. 

One of the legislators, Nye, who had been 
a prominent visitor at the Chittenden, was 
standing a few days afterward with a former 
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detective, when one of the supposed lobbyists, 
who claimed to have paid Nye money, passed. 
“There goes an old pal of mine,” said the ex- 
detective. ‘Who is he?” asked Nye. “He’s 
one of the Burns Agency Detectives!” The 
alarm immediately went out, all the tracks 
Possible were covered that could be by the 
grafters, but they knew nothing of the little 
“listener” until its evidence was admitted to 
the case upon their trial for bribery. 

Mayor Knotts, of Gary, Indiana, has re- 
cently been arrested for soliciting and accept- 
ing a bribe in a heating franchise. The man 
who was after this franchise discovered that 
it would cost him some money to get it, so he 
had a little dictograph secreted in his hotel 
room and also the mayor’s office. 

Now it happened that the negotiations for 
the franchise were carried on between the 
mayor and the agent in these rooms and the 
little instrument conveyed all that was said 
to witnesses in an adjoining room. The in- 
formation furnished by the dictograph was 
supported by the finding of the $5000 paid 
for the franchise in an envelope in a pigeon 
hole of the mayor’s desk. 

The work done by the dictograph in this 
case was performed with such neatness and 
dispatch and in a manner so startling and 
mysterious that the mayor arose in his wrath 
and declared that such a shut-up job was un- 
fair and illegal. 

The idea that a little piece of machinery 
should be lugged in to challenge his honor 
Was preposterous in his opinion, it is said. “Tt 
would be impossible for a man to live an 
honest life with a sneaking little dictograph 
hanging around.” 

Many other most interesting and useful ends 
have been accomplished by the perfected appli- 
cation of magnified sound. 

Perhaps in no instance is this more apparent 
than in the production of the Acousticon, which 
is made under the same roof with the dicto- 
graph, and is now being used by hundreds 
of churches, theatres, etc., throughout the 
country for the benefit of auditors who are hard 
of hearing; it is said that one gentleman so 
afflicted makes regular trips from Boston to the 
Hudson Theatre, New York, to hear the play. 

There has also been perfected to a high de- 
gree of efficiency a little Acousticon for per- 
sonal use—one which can be worn conven- 
iently and much less noticeably than the usua} 


ear-trumpets, speaking-tubes, etc., thou. 
more effectual in its result. 

It not only amplifies or magnifies sou 
per cent., but it clarifies and accentua 
articulation, making it clear and distin, 

It is composed of a transmitter, or “g: 
of sound,” a small disc which can be mz 
any color to suit the costume; a neat rece 
small and light in weight, which is held aga, 
the ear by a small headpiece which can be co 
cealed by the hair; and a tiny battery which is 
easily carried in the pocket and is, therefore, 
quite out of sight. 

It will be seen that the method of wearing 
this Acousticon leaves both hands free, as the 
little frame holds the earpiece to the ear. 

By the use of this portable Acousticon it is 
said that, with the exception of the very few 
who have lost entirely the sensitiveness of the 
auditory nerve, every one is not only enabled 
to hear, but, by its constant use, the stimulated 
action on the working parts of the ear, in some 
instances, restores their natural functions. 

One feature which would seem to make this 
instrument especially efficient is that receivers 
of various grades are made so that the condi- 
tion of the particular ear to which it is to be 
applied can be exactly suited. 

So many people suffer from deafness, to 
whom news of this possible relief may be a mat- 
ter of great interest, that we suggest their writ- 
ing to Mr. K. M. Turner, President of General 
Acoustic Company, Jamaica, New York City, 
mentioning that they have read this in Rr. 
VIEW OF REviEws. He will be glad, under 
these conditions, to send full particulars. 

Though the makers of the Acousticon can 
hardly afford to put the instrument out on a 
charitable basis, they express themselves as 
willing and anxious to demonstrate its efficiency 
by permitting every one to thoroughly test it in 
every way before it is considered as purchased. 
They take the ground that a dissatisfied pur- 
chaser can do far more harm than many times 
the profit on an instrument. And they, there- 
fore, particularly request that where a few 
days’ use does not prove it entirely successful, 
it be returned. 

This request would seem to prove that they 
must have thorough faith in its merit and its 
unfailing efficiency. And so long as they pur- 
sue this policy they will doubtless enjoy the 
confidence of the public, especially those who 
become their patrons. 
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